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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY, 1883: 


Prepared expressly for ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, by THE BUTTERIOK PUBLISHING OO, (Limited). 


3S’ STREET COSTUME. 

Figure No. 1.—T 
gote No, 8403, and 
dress is an exceedingly j: 


skirt No The over 
vunty and becoming style 


8082. 


his consists of Misses’ redin- 


Both the patterns are in 8 sizes for misses from 8 


to 15 years of age: the skirt pattern costing 26 


cents; and the redingote, 30 cents. To 
8+ yards of material 22 inches wide: 


make 
the garments fora miss of 12 years, will require 
the redin- 
yote needing 5} yards; and the skirt, 3} yards. 


COSTUME 


iis consists of Misses’ cos- 


Figure No. 2.—MISSES’ 
FiguRE No | 
tume No. 8386 t is here 
buttons, braid, and 
vide its decoration Any 
be made up in this way, with any preferred comple- 
tion. For a miss of 12 years, the costume requires 
7& yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 3 yards 48 
The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses 
years of age, and costs 35 cents. 


and 


inches wide. 
from 8 to 15 


| 
} 
| 


made of fine cloth, | 
folds of the material pro- | 
fashionable suiting may | 
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Side-Back View. 

LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 

No. 8405.—A graceful and ele- 
gant mode is here pictured. The 
pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies from 
20 to 36 inches, waist measure. To 
make the skirt for a lady of medi- 
um size, will require 94 yards of 
material 22 inches wide, or 44 yards 
48 inches wide. Price, 35 cents. 
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8403 

MISSES’ REDINGOTE. 

No. 8403.—This pattern is 
in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 
15 years of age. To make the 
garment for a miss of 12 years, 
will require 54 yards of material 
22 inches wide, or 44 yards 27 
inches wide, or 2} yards 48 in- 
ches wide. Price, 30 cents. 





LADIES’ BASQUE. 
No. 8402.—This jaunty pat- 


tern is in 13 sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 inches,- bust 
measure. To make the gar- 
ment for a lady of medium size, 
will require 3 yards of goods 
22 inches wide, or 1§ yard 48 


8398 


Side- Back View. 

LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 

No. 8398.—This pattern is in 9 
sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 in-| 
ches, waist measure, and is hand- | 
some for all sorts of dress goods 
in vogue. Fora lady of medium 
size, it 124 yards of 
goods 22 inches wide, or 6% yards 
48 inches wide. Price, 35 cents. 


requires 
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inches wide. Price, 30 cents. 
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8409 Ya 8409 
Front View AY \ Back View. 
LADIES’ WRAP. \ LY GIRLS’ COAT. 
No. 8409.—This pattern is in 10 sizes Y PA, \\ No. 8400.—This pretiy fas 
for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust BX\ MM \ \ \ sizes for girls from 3 to 9 years of age 

For a lady of medium size, XS To make the coat for a girl of 8 years, 

requires 3} yards of material 22 inches 

wide, or 24 yards 27 inches wide, or 1 
yard 48 inches wide. Price, 25 cents. || 


hion is in 7 


measure, 
it requires 4§ yards of material 22 in- 
ches wide, or 28 yards of goods 48 


| inches wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents. Back Vieu 


8413 8413 
Front View. Back View. 

CHILD’S COSTUME. 

No. 8413.—This pattern is in 5 sizes 

for children from 2 to 6 years of age. 

For a child of 6 years, it needs 2 yards 

of plain material and 24 yards of con- 

trasting goods 22 inches wide, or } yard 

of plain and 1} yard of contrasting 48 

Front View. Price of pattern, 25 cts 
LADIES’ COAT 

No. 8380.—The pattern to this coat is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. 


a stylish mode for the development of any seasonable coating, and the decorations may be of any 
To make the coat for a lady of medium size, will require 4§ yards of mate- 
yards 54 inches wide. Prive of pattern, 35 cents, 





inches wide. 


kind desired by the maker. 
rial 22 inches wide, or 2} yards 48 inches wide, or 2 yar 




















Figure No 
Fievre No 
| No. 8383, and « 
| the wrap is in 10 
| bust measure, ar 
tern is in 13s 
bust measur 
medium size 
costume calls 
mane seer eee 





LADIES’. STREET COSTUME. 


me No. 8363. 


rap needs 6 yards, while the 
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FIGURE 


No. 4.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 
FiGgtuRE No 


4.— This consists of Misses 
No. 8379, which is an exceedingly pretty and stylish 
fashion. Fora miss of 12 years 

yards of material 22 inches wide, or 
48 inches wide. 


t will require 74 
{4 vards of goods 
The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses 
from 8 to 15 years of age, and may be selected for 
the combination of any two materials or for a single 


fabric, as may be preferred. Price of pattern, 35 cents. 


y, yy lldiisibon y) 
yuan” 


Whiicdiithi, 


Wiring 
- 
Willi... 


consists of Ladies’ wrap 
The pattern to 
r ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
10 cents. The costume pat- 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 

10 cents. For a lady of 


yards, each 22 inches wide. 


Figure No. 4.—MIssEs’ 


COSTUME. 








costume | 
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wide, 3% yards of brocaded will suffice for the 
polonalis¢ and ; yards of plain for the skirt 


FiGgtuRE No. 6.—MISSES’ DRESS 
Fiagtre No. 6.—This consists of Misses’ dress 
No. 8414. Itis a quaint fashion, and is suitable 


alike for the ae velopment of rich and inexpensive 
fabrics, Any tasteful trimming may be added 
For a miss of 12 years, it requires 7% yards of ma 
terial 22 inches wide, or 3$ yards of goods 48 


inches wide. The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses 








from 8 to 15 years of age, and costs 30 cents 
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Fievre No. 5.—LADIES' POLONAISE COS8- 
TU ME. 

Figure No. 5.—This toilette consists of Ladies’ 
polonaise No. 8382, and skirt No. 8150. The 
polonaise is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure, and costs 35 cents. The 
| skirt is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, 
waist measure, and costs 30 cents. Fora lady of 





| medium size, the polonaise calls for 7 yards of bro- 
| caded material, and the skirt for 44 yards of plain 
goods, each 22 inches wide. Of goods 48 inches 
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No, 8407,—1 
and braid. For 
wide. The pattern i 


Front View. 


CH 
No. 8399.—The 


age. To make the 
require 24 yard 
yard 48 | inches wide 
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similar material ma 





lady of medium size 
13 sizes for ladies from 28 
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PATTERN FOR A RAG 
DOLL 
Ser No. 81.—This admira- 
bly shaped pattern is in 7 sizes 
for dolls from 12 to 24 inches 
in height Bleached or un- 
bleached muslin, jean 


or any 


be selected 


this 
l 





way. 


ncehes 


for construction 
For a doll 22 
# yard of materi 
36 inches will 
sary. Price of pattert 
— LADIES 
tylish mode is here shown as made 


Back View. 
COAT. 


ILD’S 


pattern to this dainty 


Price of pattern, 


it needs 13 





litule 
{| coat is in 6 sizes for children from 1 to 6 years of 
{| coat for a child of 6 years, will 
material 22 inches wide, or 14 
20 cents. 


neces- 


15 cents 


‘ 


yards of goods 


to 46 


C 


tall, 
7 or 


COSTUME. 
camel’s-hair and decor 
inches wide, 
bust measure, 


99 


inches, 


8395 


Front View. 


HILD’S 


To make the garment for 





CLOAK, 
No. 8395,—The pattern to 
in 8 sizes for children from 2 
a child 
require 44 yards of goods 22 


yards 48 inches wide. Price of 


$107 
Back Vieu 
ith the 
or 6% 


and costs 





View. 
WITH CAPE 
this 


hes 
f 


uttern, 25 cen 


pretty cloak is 
) years of age. || 
of 6 years, will | 
wide, fue 2 





material 
yards 48 inches 
40 cents. 
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Front Vie LA 


No. §378.—This fashion is a very 
similar fabrics. -Ruchings are its favorite 


inches, bust measure. To make the garment for a lady of 


22 inches wide, or 38 vards 48 inches w 
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BABY DOLL 


and cap require { yard 36 inches wide, 
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‘ 
No. 78 which e 


» Set is 


lady dolls from 12 to 
inches tall, and costs 
cents. in making 


Figure No. 7.—LADY 
DOLLS’ COSTUME. 
FigtreE No. 7.—This 

consists of Lady Dolls’ 


om 


prises a coat and _ skirt. 


ajizes for 


24 
20 


the 


garments for « lady doll 


inches tall, 1 yard of 


‘yt tWip bites 
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erial 22 inches wide 
be found sufficient 
DIES’ REDINGOTE 
becoming style for th 
trimmings. The pattern 


ide, or 3} yards 


CLOAK, CAP AND 
Set No. 80.—This dainty Set is in 7 sizes for baby dolls from 12 to 24 inches in height, and costs 
20 cents. Fora do}l 22 inches tall, the cloak needs 1 yard of material 22 inches wide, while the robe 


medium size 


54 


nehes 


ROBE 





require 


Vie 
f clot! lannel av 
s for ladies from 28 to 46 
7& yards of goods 
rice of pattern, 35 cents 
sittye 
; 
R 
f k 
‘ 7? 
- 
j 
5 





The cloak is here made of pale blue cashmere and trimmed 








with creamy lace; and the robe and cap are formed of cambric, with lace edging and insertion for trimming i} 
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Re ’ 
8401 8401 
Front View. Back View. 


CHILD'S FIRST SHORT DRESS. 
No, 8401.—This dress is a charming 
little fashion for cashmere or flannel, as 
well as the many different varieties of 
washable fabrics. The pattern is in 4 









* ao — sizes for children from 6 months to = 
8392 years of age In making the dress aus 8392 
Front ¥ represented fora child of 2 years, 4 yard ok Wien 


of goods 36 inches wide will be requirec 
LADLES’ for the voke and sleeves, and 1} vard IACKE' 
No. &389° \ exceed of material of the same width for the ingly jaunty 1 e for a jacket 








is here illustrated tisde- remainder Pri f pattern, 20 cents veloped in cashmere of a warm 
hue and stylis! trimmed with soutache braid. The pat 
}] tern is in 13 sizes f ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust meas 
ure. To make the jacket as here represented for a lady 
of medium size, will require 38 vards of material 22 inches 
wide, or 14 var i8 inches wide Price of pattern, 30 cents 
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| | 








| 
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|| 
S385 
} Ba | ou 
BASQU] 
No. &385 Pla and striped ods ure used for the 
| present constru of this jaunty basqu The pattern is 
} in 8 sizes for misses from & to 15 vea ol For a miss of 
| 12 years, the garment needs 24 vards of material 22 inches 
| wide, or 14 yard 48 inches wide, Price of pattern, 25 cents. || 
' | 
Fieure No. 8.—CHILD’S COSTUME 
Figure No This consists of Child’s costume No. 8410, and cap No. 8416 The costume pattern 1} 
is in 5 sizes for children from 2 to 6 years of age, and costs 25 cents. The cap is in 4 sizes for children | 
from 2 to 8 years of age, and costs 10 cents. To make the costume for a child of 6 years, will require || 
4% yards of material 22 inches wide. For the cap, § yard of goods 22 inches wide will be necessary. || 
er NOTICE: We are Agents for the Sale of KE. BUTTERICK A COS PATTERNS, 





and will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price | 


j and order, T. 8. , 997 B Pa. 
— . 8. ARTHUR ° = 22 — St., Philadelphia ol | 
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The Vas= Sun. 


NEW YORK, 1883. 


More ve read THE SUN during the year just now pass 
before s first printed No other new per published « it 
earth ha rht and read in any year by many men and won 

We y informed that people buy, 1 id, and like THE S 
following nony others 

Beca vs columns present in attractive form and wit! 
possible a tever has interest for humankind ; the events, the 
misdeeds n, the philosophy, the notable folly, the solid 
proving | ll the news of the busiest world at present revol\ 

Beca have learned that in its re rks concerning persons 
THE St i practice of telling them the exact truth to the best « 
three hi xty-five days in the year, before election as well as 
the whak is about the small fish, in the face of dissent 
fearlessly ipported by general approva THE SUN h 


the information of its readers and the furtheran 


purpose S 


mon go 








Beca erybody's newspaper No man is so humble t 
is indiffer ; welfare and his rights. No man is so rich that it 
injustice t him. No man, no association of men, is powertul « 
be exem) strict application of its principles of right and wrong 

Be tics it has fought for a dozen years, without interm 
sometime t ne among newspapers, the fight that has resulted in 1 
overwhell r verdict against Robesonism and for honest governtt 
matter w sin power, THE SUN stands and will continue to st 
rock for t ts of the people against the ambition of bosses, tl 
ments of n s, and the dishonest schemes of public robbers 

All t t we are told almost daily by our friends. One man 
THE SUN t religious newspaper ever published, because its ( 
undiluted Another holds thar it is the best Republican 1 
printed, b 5 already whipped half of the rascals out of that part 
proceed e other half with undiminished vigor. A ul 
be the b ot gen ral literature in existenc e, bec ause its 
nothing w tice that is current in the world of thought. S 
of THE S rs one of its many sides that appeals with part 
his indiv 

If \ Ww THE SUN, you wiil observe that in 1883 it is 
than eve you do not already know THE SUN, you will fine 
mirror of tivity, a storehouse of the choicest products of 
and imag nainstay for the cause of honest government, a s¢ 
genuine | Democracy, a scourge for wickedness of every sp 
uncomm estment for the coming y: 

TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 

The ns of THE SUN are sent by mail, post paid, as fol 
DAILY—55 month, $6.50 a year; with Sunday edition, $7.70. 
SUNDAY 5, 81.20 a year. 

WEEKLY—§/ r. Eight pages of th utter of the daily 
Agr urtment of unequalled me narket reports, a 
sci est intelligence make THk WEEKLY SUN the 
for tl isehold lo clubs of ten with $10, an extra coy 


Address, 


W } 


I. W. ENGLAND, PUBLISH! 











THE SUN, N, Y. CITy, 
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THE RETURN OF WINTER. 





AS not some one said that every flower 
is the queen of flowers, and every sea 
son the most beautiful of all’ We 

rejoice with the peeping forth of spring’s 
tender buds; with the profuse blooming of - 
summer's white and crimson blossoms; 
with the glowing and blushing gold and 
scarlet of autumn’s gay leaves and fruit 
Butdo we rejoice the less at sightof winter's 
fringes of icicles and robes of snow? No 
Every season is pleasant to us—at the time 
ofits coming, perhaps, the pleasantest of all h 


because it brings with it the charm of 


novelty. By the date of its return we have half-| by the brilliant, glittering emerald-tints of the 
forgotten its attractive features and quite forgotten | deciduous trees; but now how their solemn love 
its disagreeable ones. liness is set forth by their background of pictur 


And so, when old winter comes back to us have | esque bare trunks and branches and their silvery 


we ever seen snow so fairv-white—so glistening in | powderings of the transformed water-element, here 


its ermine softness? Have we ever beheld ice so | sometimes appearing more like airy plumes than 
pearly—so pure in its crystalline solidity ? Have | what we call snow 
frost-traceries and snow-flakes ever appeared so| .The skies are so blue, the sun so glowing, the 


dainty, so delicate in their mimic ferns and flowers | air so pure, the trees so fantastic, the enveloping 


and laces? The rich, deep hues of the evergreens | and embellishing snow so magic, in contemplating 
were partially eclipsed during the rest of the vear| the myriad beauties of a real winter landscape 
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What do we « ent storms and pelting 
hailstones and g winds and bad colds: 
Let us think of 


and sleighrides 


raps and glowing cheeks 
stmas presents—the good 
is just as real as 

So old winter is w me! We greet him with 
joy, no less tha the younger and fairer 


' > 
seasons ! B. 


IN WYOMING. 
A RACE WITH AN INDIAN. 


SUMMER in Wyoming Territory! How 
long I had pated a visit to this wild 
region, of ¥ I had read and imagined so 
much, and at la e time had come for the 
realization of al lreams! I had two uncles 
living there, and how strange it seemed to me 
that their farms, or cattle ranches, as they call 
them, were ten miles apart, without a house 
between. But they owned large herds, and they 
wanted a wide extent of grazing land. 

In one family the cousins were as old as myself; 
in the other they were little children, and their 
entreaties and the mild remonstrance of their 
mother against giving the greater share of my 
time to the elder cousins induced me to remain 
where I was tha it, although on the morrow 
we were going | other ranche out among 
the western hi sit some wonderful springs 
of which they t 

“You will be 
morning if you 
manly young fe 

“Of course | 
before you have 

“And you won't be afraid of Big Buffalo if he 
happens to cross path ?” 

This question was asked with a bantering 
smile, and I must confess that, had I not been 
wardice, I should have gone 


come over early in the 

-night ?” asked Fred, a 
twenty-five years. 

I replied, “I'll be there 
reakfast,” 


ashamed of the 
with him then, for he had hinted at various times 
of the admiration which the brawny Indian 
had expressed f Big Buffalo was the great 


man of the tribe, 1 wore a couple of large horns 


suspended from his neck in commemoration of 


the deed of re e prowess which had given 

him his name. 
He was upon f 

and not for the 

but I could not n his hideous features and 

primitive dress wv t a feeling of disgust and 


y terms with my relatives, 


ild I have offended him ; 


perhaps, by the fact that 
ingly told me that the 


loathing, inte: 
Cousin Fred 

noted brave |} ffered him ten horses if he 
would persuad« to share his wigwam, and 
thus add still his notoriety and distinc- 
tion. Not that | 
tantalizing cousir 

me, but I did not know how much truth there 


elieved everything that my 


uid, for he was always teazing 


HOME 





| much grace and ease as the fowls 
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might be in his words; and whe: rged me, in 
, 


' 


mock earnestness, to accept the Indian’s offer for 


the sake of conferring so much wi upon him- 


self, assuring me that I would st plenty of 


horses left, 1 couldn't see any parti r fun in the 


joke; and now, with an expression of impatience 
’ 


I turned away, and, with a he laugh at my 
annoyance, he rode away. i 

rhe first gleam of sunrise found me in the sad- 
dle, galloping along the well-w bridle-path 
that led to the other ranche Ir | this wide 
world there is nothing so refreshing, so exciting, 


and exhilarating, as a morning ride over the 


boundless prairies, At midday the cloud shadows 
roll over the vast expanse, touching the landscape 
with light and shadeand casting a spell of drcwsi- 
ness over the flowers, the flox ks, and the herds ; 
but at sunrise millions of bright tinted flowers 
look up, with glistening dewdrops moistening 
every petal. Thousands of wild fowl are rising 
from their grassy nests and winging their way 
through the clear ether to some favorite daytime 
haunt, while wild deer and gazelle are springing 
from their fragrant beds to bound over the verdant 
plain or feed from the tender herbage, and all 
nature seems reveling in life, light buoyancy. 

Five miles of smooth, unbroken greensward had 
been passed when I came toa cryst ike, and for 
more than a mile the pati: lay close along the 
shore. Riding to the edge of the water and leay- 
ing the pony free to quench his thirst to the 


utmost extent of his inclination, ised to gaze 


upon the wild, romantic scene 

Tall, shadowy trees surrounded the lake like a 
massive frame, with a strip of clear, white sand 
lying between, and an inner border of pond lilies 


in full bloom, encircling the entir cumference 


like a finishing stroke from a masteé nd, while 
every fleecy cloudlet sailing across the blue ex- 


panse above was faithfully reflected in the crystal 


mirror below. 


A flock of snow-white swans ed slowly back 
and forth across the bosom of ke, thrusting 
their long necks suddenly into the water and 
withdrawing them with struggling fish held 
firmly in their bills, and swa ed wn in spite 
of all resistance. 

I stood gazing in rapt a tion upon the 
wild, romantic scene, forming the resolution to 


return on some other morning ith sketching 


materials transfer this landscape gem to canvas, 
when the sudden report of l rtled me from 
my reverie and one of the sw floundering 
helplessly in the water, while the rest took to 
flight as soon as they could raise their ponderous 
bodies in the air. Another report, and another 
swan fell back, and the next instant the waters 
were cleft by the stalwart forn Indian, who 
swam toward the wounded birds with almost as 


themselves. 












I did not stay to admire his manly exploits, 
however, but, thoroughly frightened, I rode away. 

The prairie was just as beautiful, the scenery 
just as wild and romantic as before, but I was no 
longer in a mood to enjoy its loveliness, and far 
more anxious to reach my destination than to 
study the beauties of the landscape. 

I had passed around the lake and was nearly a 
mile from the scene of my fright, when, glancing 
backward to the semicircular path along the 
shore, I saw the Indian coming. He was riding one 
of those fleet ponies which carry them so rapidly 
over the prairie, and it needed no second glance to 
convince me that I was the object of his pursuit. 
My heart stood still in terror. I knew, of course, | 
that, even if I were carried off into captivity, I 
should soon be missed and promptly rescued, but 
the prospect of living, even for a few days, with the 
disgusting savages and subsisting upon their filthy 
and unwholesome fare did not seem enticing, 
although it might be romantic enough. 

I urged the pony to his utmost speed, and, con- 
sidering that I had a mile the start, I had a hope 
that I might reach my destination before he could 
overtake me, 
and the pony almost flew over long, easy slopes 


The path was smooth and even, 


and down slight inclinations and over long 
stretches of level prairie, startling the wild birds 
from beneath his feet and breaking rudely upon 
the slumbers of timid antelopes, which I vainly 
hoped might direct the Indian’s attention from the 
pursuit of such worthless game as myself. But he 
came right on, keeping that same rapid pace, 
without so much as swerving a hair’s breadth in the 
saddle, keeping his seat as firmly and easily as if 
he formed part of the animal which he was 
riding. 

Perhaps he only meant to ride with me over to 
my uncle’s ranche, but I felt as if I would rather | 
be scalped at once than to be seen coming with 
such an escort, and I was by no means certain 
that my scalp was not what he was after. I plied 
the whip with all the energy of desperation, but 
it was of nouse. I heard the rapid beat of hoofs in 
the path behind me, and the next instant a giant 
grasp was laid upon my bridle and the pony’s 
pace slackened—not suddenly, but slowly and 
easily, until he came to a halt. The savage was 
at my side, and with a strong effort at self-control | 
I looked into the face of my captor. 

I had not hoped for mercy. I knew that no | 
true Indian would yield to the entreaties of a weak 
woman who was already in his power, and I tried 
hard not to merit his contempt by fainting away. 

“Squaw ride like de debbil!” he said, with a 
grim smile, and throwing one of the swans across 
my lap and fastening the other upon the saddle 
behind me, he signified a desire to possess the 
scarf that 1 wore aronnd my neck. 

I instantly snatched it away and gave it to him, | 


IN WYOMING. 7 


- 


and, throwing it across his shoulders, he rode 


away, leaving me to finish my journey alone. 
The sudden relief was almost as trying to my 

I trembled like a 
weak that I feared 


I rode very slowly 


nerves as the fright had been. 
leaf and felt 
I should fall from my horse. 


so faint and 
the rest of the way and tried to regain my self- 
possession beforé I reached my destination. 

“You must have been hunting, and had pretty 
good luck, too,” said Cousin Fred, as he met me at 
the gate and assisted me to dismount. 

“ Mercy on us, child, how dreadful pale you 
are!” exclaimed my good aunt, at the first glance 
“Are you sick ?” 
“T am tired,” I replied. 


at my face. 
“T never took such a 
ride before breakfast until this morning.” 

And very thankful was I for the motherly 
kindness that insisted upon having me left alone 
in my room for an hour or two, after drinking a 
cup of strong coffee and trying to eat a piece of 
toast. 

“Say, cousin, where did you get your game?” 
asked Fred, when I again made my appezrance. 

“T won't tell you,” I answered, promptly. 

“T heard you 
express a wish for a swan in the presence of Big 
Buffalo, and I knew that your desire would be 
gratified.” 

My silence was of but little avail, for on our 
return the Indian 
riding at full gallop, with a long, bright scarf 


“Then I'll guess,” he replied. 


from our excursion we met 
streaming from his neck. 

“You have exchanged gifts, have you?” said 
my tantalizing cousin. “I have great hopes of 
getting the ten horses yet.” 

I was having far more romance than I desired. 
Visions of the burly savage haunted my dreams, 
and while I dared not give offense, I actually 
trembled with fear whenever I saw him approach. 
I knew that Fred would take measures to secure 
me from further annoyance if-he knew how I felt, 
but I feared that he might provoke hostilities 
that might make treuble afterward. I returned 
to my Eastern home after the lapse of a few weeks, 
but the memory of that beautiful lake will always 
be marred by recollections of the noble red man, 
whose gallantry I could not appreciate. 

IsADORE ROGERS. 


WEALTH has been divided by a living writer 
into two classes—material and non-material. The 
first of these includes what usually goes under 
that name, but the second consists of those human 
energies, faculties, and habits, physical, mental, and 
moral, which directly contribute to make men 
industrially efficient, and which therefore in- 
crease their power of producing material wealth. 
Thus manual] skill, intelligence, and honesty may 
be included in the personal wealth of a country. 
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So old wi welcome! We greet him with 
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A RA WITH AN INDIAN. 


Wyoming Territory! How 
ticipated a visit to this wild 


SUMMI 
long |] 


region, 1 | had read and imagined so 
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and their 
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we were go the other ranche out among 


the wester ) visit some wonderful springs 
of which th« 1 me. 
“You w e sure to come over early in the 


morning if stay to-night?” asked Fred, a 


manly youn y of twenty-five years. 
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ir breakfast.” 
be afraid of Big Buffalo if he 
yur path ?” 
was asked 
st confess that, had I not been 


l replied, “T’ll be there 


before you have y 
“And you w 
happens to 
This qu 


smile, and | 


with a bantering 


ashamed wardice, I should have gone 
with him t! r he had hinted at various times 
of the adn n which the brawny Indian 
had express rme. Big Buffalo was the great 


nd wore a couple of large horns 
5S neck 


rkable prowess which had given 


man of the 
suspended in commemoration of 
the deed of 
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He was 
and not for 
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primitive 
loathing, tensified, 
1 laughingly told me that the 


endly terms with my relatives, 
rid would I have offended him ; 
k upon his hideous features and 
thout a feeling of disgust and 
perhaps, by the fact that 
Cousin Fre 
him ten horses if he 


noted brav« offered 


would pers ‘ e to share his wigwam, and 


thus add s re 
tion. N I believed everything that my 
said, for he was always teazing | 


know how much truth there | 


to his notoriety and distine- 


tantalizing 
me, but |] 
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might be in his words; a 
mock earnestness, to acce 


the sake of conferring so 


self, assuring me that I w 





nt é e urged me, in 


pt ] lian’s offer for 
I ‘ th upon him- 


ive plenty ol 


horses left, 1 couldn't see any ular fun in the 
oke; and now, with an express of impatience, 
I turned away, and, with a he laugh at my 
annoyance, he rode away / 

The first gleam of sunrise f me in the sad- 
dle, galloping along th bridle-path 
that led to the other ranche In all this wide 
world there is nothing so refr ng, SO exciting, 


and exhilarating, as a 


boundless prairies. Atmi 


roll over the vast expans 
with light and shade and 


morning ride over the 
dday the cloud shadows 
touching the landscape 


Casting a spell of dri wsi- 
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of bright tinted flowers 
g dewdrops moistening 


every petal. Thousands of wild fowl are rising 
from their grassy nests and winging Yheir way 
through the clear ether to some favorite daytime 
haunt, while wild deer and gazelle are springing 
from their fragrant beds to bound over the verdant 
plain or feed from the tender herbage, and all 


nature seems reveling in life 


Five miles of smooth, u 
been passed when I cams 
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shore. 
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I did not stay to admire his manly exploits, 
however, but, thoroughly frightened, I rode away. 

The prairie was just as beautiful, the scenery 
just as wild and romantic as before, but I was no 
longer in a mood to enjoy its loveliness, and far 
more anxious to reach my destination than to 
study the beauties of the landscape. 

I had passed around the lake and was nearly a 
mile from the scene of my fright, when, glancing 
backward to the semicircular path along the 
shore, I saw the Indian coming. He was riding one 
of those fleet ponies which carry them so rapidly 
over the prairie, and it needed no second glance to 
convince me that I was the object of his pursuit. 
My heart stood still in terror. I knew, of course, 
that, even if I were carried off into captivity, I 
should soon be missed and promptly rescued, but 
the prospect of living, even for a few days, with the 
disgusting savages and subsisting upon their filthy 
and unwholesome fare did not seem enticing, 
although it might be romantic enough. 

f urged the pony to his utmost speed, and, con- 
sidering.that I had a mile the start, I had a hope 
that I might reach my destination before he could 
overtake me. The path was smooth and even, 
and the pony almost flew over long, easy slopes 
and down slight inclinations and over long 
stretches of level prairie, startling the wild birds 
from beneath his feet and breaking rudely upon 
the slumbers of timid antelopes, which I vainly 
hoped might direct the Indian’s attention from the 
But he 


came right on, keeping that same rapid pace, 


pursuit of such worthless game as myself. 


without so much as swerving a hair’s breadth in the 
saddle, keeping his seat as firmly and easily as if 
he formed part of the animal which he was 
riding. 

Perhaps he only meant to ride with me over to 
my unele’s ranche, but I felt as if I would rather 


be scalped at once than to be seen coming with 


such an escort, and I was by no means certain 
that my scalp was not what he was after. I plied 
the whip with all the energy of desperation, but 
it was of nouse. I heard the rapid beat of hoofs in 
the path behind me, and the next instant a giant 
grasp was laid upon my bridle and the pony’s 
pace slackened—not suddenly, but slowly and 


easily, until he came to a halt. 


at my side, and-with a strong effort at self-control | 


I looked into the face of my captor. 
I had not hoped for mercy. 


woman who was already in his power, and I tried 
hard not to merit his contempt by fainting away. 

“Squaw ride like de debbil!” he said, with a 
grim smile, and throwing one of the swans across 
my lap and fastening the other upon the saddle 
behind me, he signified a desire to possess the 


scarf that I wore around my neck. 
I instantly snatched it away and gave it to him, | 


The savage was | 


I knew that no 
true Indian would yield to the entreaties of a weak | 





and, throwing it across his shoulders, he rode 
away, leaving me to finish my journey alone, 
The sudden relief was almost as trying to my 
nerves as the fright had been.: I trembled like a 
leaf and felt so faint and weak that I feared 
I should fall from my horse. 
the rest of the way and tried to regain my self- 


I rode very slowly 


possession beforé I reached my destination. 

“You must have been hunting, and had pretty 
good luck, too,” said Cousin Fred, as he met me at 
the gate and assisted me to dismount. 

“Mercy on us, child, how dreadful pale you 
are!” exclaimed my good aunt, at the first glance 
at my face. “Are you sick?” 

“T am tired,” I replied. ‘I never took such a 
ride before breakfast until this morning.” 

And very thankful was I for the motherly 
kindness that insisted upon having me left alone 
in my room for an hour or two, after drinking a 
cup of strong coffee and trying to eat a piece of 
toast. 

“Say, cousin, where did you get your game?” 
asked Fred, when I again made my appearance. 

“ T won’t tell you,” I answered, promptly. 

“Then Pll guess,” he replied. “I heard you 
express a wish for a swan in the presence of Big 
Buffalo, and I knew that your desire would be 
gratified,” 

My silence was of but little avail, for on our 
return from our excursion we met the Indian 
riding at full gallop, with a long, bright scarf 
streaming from his neck. 

“You have exchanged gifts, have you?” said 
my tantalizing cousin. “I have great hopes of 
getting the ten horses yet.” 

I was having far more romance than I desired. 
Visions of the burly savage haunted my dreams, 
and while I dared not give offense, I actually 
trembled with fear whenever I saw him approach. 
I knew that Fred would take measures to secure 
me from further annoyance if-he knew how I felt, 
but I feared that he might provoke hostilities 
that might make trouble afterward. I returned 
to my Eastern home after the lapse of a few weeks, 
but the memory of that beautiful lake will always 
be marred by recollections of the noble red man, 


| whose gallantry I could not appreciate. 


IsADORE ROGERs. 


WEALTH has been divided by a living writer 
into two classes—material and non-material. The 
first of these includes what usually goes under 
that name, but the second consists of those human 
energies, faculties, and habits, physical, mental, and 
moral, which directly contribute to make men 
industrially efficient, and which therefore in- 
crease their power of producing material wealth. 
Thus manual skill, intelligence, and honesty may 
be included in the personal wealth of a country. 
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importance, though it was re 
ERNT is a little town of Central Italy, about 

iortheast of Rome, near the 
»small rivers, the N 


AG AZINE. 


rid ed as one of the 
most flourishing cities of Italy 
forty-nine miles 


the time of 


Marius and Syila. It is chiefly cel 
birthplace of the historian Tacitus and of the 
Emperor Tacitus, his descenda 


The 


junction of tw 


ited as the 
the Velino. 


i and 
According to tradition, the town 


modern town is well-built and 


anciently called Interamna, was founded only about rounded by a wall with towers and five gates. Its 
eighty years after Rome, or in 672 B.C. Aside] most important buildings are a « 
from its great e it has little claim to historical | churches and palaces i hos 


wpit 
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ithedral, severil 
TT 


il, a theatre, and 














THE CATARA¢ 


some ancient ruins, among them those of temples 
baths, and an amphitheatre. Terni is the seat ot 
an Archbishop. Silk and woolen fabrics are man 
ufactured, The population is about 15,000, 

Two miles above the town is the famous Cata 


\ elino. 


parts, rushes over a precipice five hundred feet 


ract of Terni, on the The fall, in two 


high. It is described by Byron in his Childe 


Harold, which description we quote, first, how 
ever, copying his note on the stanzas cited, 

“T saw the ‘Cascata del Marmore ’— Cascade 
of Marble’—of Terni twice, 


once from the summit of the precipice, and again 


at diflerent periods ; 
from the valley below. The lower view is far to 
be preferred, if the traveler has time for one only, 
but in any point of view, either from above or 
below, it is worth all the cascades and torrents of 
Switzerland put together.” 

“ The roar of waters !—from the headlong height 
Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice; 

The fall of waters! rapid as the light, 

The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss; 

The hell of waters! where they how! and hiss 
And boil in endless torture; while the sweat 

Of their great agony, wrung out from this, 

Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set, 





THE MATRON. . 


rf OF TERNI } 


‘And mounts in spray the skies, and thence ag 


| Returns in an increasing shower, which round, 


W ith its unemptied cloud of gentle rain 
Is an eternal April to the ground, 


Making it all one emerald how profound 


rhe guif! and how the giant element 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 
Crushing the eliffs, which, downward worn and rent 


With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful 


‘To the broad column which rolls on, and show 

More like the fountain of an infant sea 

lorn from the womb of mountains by the throes 

Of a new world, than only thus to be 

Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly, ’ 
With many windings, through the val look back ! 
Lo! where it comes like an eternity, 

As if to sweep down al) things in its track, 
Charming the eye with dread—a matchless cataract. 
“ Horribly beautiful! but on the verge 

From side to side, beneath the glittering morn, 

An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 

Like hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 

Its steady dye, while all around is torn 

By the distracted waters, bears serene 

Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn : 
Resembling, ’mid the tortures of the seene, 


Love watching madness with unalterable mien.” 
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WILLIAM HOGARTH, 


ber of The Magazine of Art 
raving of one of Hogarth’s 
brought to light, a copy ol 
our readers, Speaking of 
rks, and particularly of the 

of his genius now entertained 
isseurs, that publication says : 
the prices paid for his works, 
as a painter—that is to say, a 


ras opposed to black and white 


rularly slow to obtain recogni- 


when he was approaching fifty, | 


i queer kind of auction, he man 
f them, the sums they realized | texture, nevertheless affords 


‘The Rake’s 


tures, fetched but 


Progress,’ 
£184 16s.; 


wress,’ a set of six, but £88 4s 


which was burnt at 


knocked 


down for 


vO, Was 


no better price Ss. 
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and | enabled to give a copy which 


| general composition. 


‘toward the painter, 


more than 


intelli- 


“One of the causes which, perhaps 


iny other, has contributed the better 
gence of Hogarth 
for studying his | 

Year after 


family groups turn up at Burlington 


colo! the increased 


as u 


facility in loan col- 


lections. year fresh portraits and 
House and 
ol private houses 


was unusually 


elsewhere, and the treasure 
come out of their hiding-plac last winter 
exhibition at the Royal Academy 


Not only 


those of the se 


there two most 
eflective portraits nd Lord Mac 
| clesfield and the father of Sir William Jones—but 


were 


rich in this way. 


| Lord Normanton exhibited a remarkable ‘con- 


versation piece,’ measuring no less than 634x71 


inches. Of this—thanks to the proprietor—we are 


h, while it does not 
pretend to recall the niceties of modeling and 
fair idea of the 


Its title iz 


represents a group 


1 the catalogue is 
‘The Graham Family,’ and 
of four children—two girls 
The elder of the two g 


: trimmed with lace. 


boy, and a baby ina 


vo-cart. irls is dressed in 


a blue gown and a lawn apr 
She looks 


somewhat self-consciously 


mechanically 


perhaps— 
lifts a 








ler 
ly 








DR. HUGGINS AND HIS DOG KEPLER. 11 


bunch of cherries in her left hand to attract the | then propounded to him a series of arithmetical 


attention of the baby. She wearsa cap with flow- 


ers in it. The second girl, who is younger, looks 
toward her right, and, as if in answer to some 
request, raises her skirts and balances herself in a 
dancing posture. She, like her sister, is imprisoned 
her lawn 


she wears 


with 


in a stiff ‘shape,’ but 


apron over a skirt brocaded Japanese 
flowers. 
and her frank pleasure in her performance, are, in 
the original, delightful to ‘see. To the extreme 


right of the canvas is the boy, a charming little 


The graceful poise of this little figure, | 


fellow in a brown coat, knee-breeches, and buckled | 


shoes, who is watching with parted lips and eager 
eyes the effect which the notes of a bird-organ are 


producing upon a goldfinch in a cage above him. | 


The bird flutters violently, but from a cause of 
which the musician is not conscious. 
cat, admirable in its feline excitement, which 
clings to the back of the boy’s chair with a deadly 


interest in the terrified bird. This cat’s head is a 


This is a} 


questions, which the dog invariably solved with 


out a mistake. Square roots were extracted off- 


hand with the utmost readiness and prompt 


ness. If asked what was the square root of nine, 
Kepler replied by three barks; or, if the question 


Then 


various questions followed in which much more 


were the square root of sixteen, by four. 


complicated processes were involved—such, for 
instance, as “add seven to eight, divide the sum 
by three, and multiply by two.” To such ques- 
tions as that Kepler gave more consideration, and 
sometimes hesitated in making up his mind as to 
where his barks ought finally to stop. Still, in 
the end, his decision was always right. The 
reward of each correct answer was a piece of cake, 
which was held before him during the exercise ; 
but until the arrived at Keple1 


solution was 


never moved his eves from his master’s face. The 


wonderful piece of realism, and would deserve all | 


the praise which Mr. Ruskin lavished on Mr. 
Couldery’s kittens. There is little 
describe. On the side of the bird-organ, but not 
shown in our cut, is a design representing Orpheus 
playing to the beasts, and the little figure on the 
clock is a Cupid with a scythe. 
picture is subdued and pleasing, and the exec.- 
tion exeeedingly careful. 


more to 


The tone of the | 


“ Tt would be interesting to know something more | 


of this charming domestic group, immortalized on 
canvas by an artist in whom many still recognize 
nothing more than a caricaturist, or, at best, a 
satirist. There is an emotional fineness—a frail 
sensibility—in the blue eyes and delicate features 
of the little figures which, while it seys something 
of their past, presages something also of their 
future. But beyond the fact that they were the 
children of ‘R. R. Graham, Esq.,’ and that the 
picture belonged in 1804-14 to a ‘ Mr. Graham, of 
Chelsea,’ tradition seems to have preserved no 
record of them.” 





DR. HUGGINS AND HIS DOG KEPLER. | 


| quence of its constrained position, and in that 


HE well-known spectroscopist and astrono- 
mer, Dr. Huggins, had a four-footed friend 
dwelling with him for many years as a regu- 
lar member of his household, who was a mastiff of 
very noble proportions by descent, and who bore 
the great name of “ Kepler.’ This dog possessed 
many rare gifts, which had secured for him the 
admiration and regard of a large number of scien- 
tific acquaintances, and among these was one 
which he was always ready to exercise for the 
entertainment of visitors. 
At the close of luncheon or dinner Kepler used 
to march gravely and sedately into the room and sit 


himself down at his master’s feet. Dr. Huggins 


instant the last bark was given he transferred his 
attention to the cake. Dr. Huggins was perfectly 
unconscious of suggesting the proper answer to 
the dog; 


so. The wonderful fact is that Kepler had ac- 


but it is beyond all question that he did 


quired the habit of reading in his master’s eye or 
countenance some indication that was not known 
to Dr. Huggins himself. 

This case was one of the class which is distin 
guished by physiologists as that of expectant at- 
tention. Dr. Ihuggins was himself engaged in 
working out mentally the various stages of his 
arithmetical process as he propounded the num- 
bers to Kepler, and being therefore aware of what 
the answer should be, expected the dog to cease 
barking when that number was reached ; and that 
expectation suggested to his own brain the uncon- 
scious signal which was caught by the quick eye 
The instance is strictly analogous to 
the well-known case in which a button, suspended 
from a thread and held by a finger near to the 


of the dog. 


brim of a glass, strikes the hour of the day as it 
swings and then stops—that is, provided the per 
son who holds the button himself knows the hour! 
The explanation of this occurrence is that the 
hand which holds the button trembles in conse- 


way sets the button swinging, and, as the atten- 
tion of the experimenter is fixed upon the oscilla 
tion in the expectation that a definite number of 
strokes on the glass will occur, his own brain 
convolutions take care that the movements of the 
finger shall be in accordance with that expecta- 


tion. 


SMALL miseries, like small debts, hit us in so 
many places, and meet us at so many turns and 
corners, that what they want in weight they make 
up in number, and render it less hazardous to 
stand the fire of one cannon-ball than a volley 
er of bullets. 


composed of such a sho 
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WOODS IN 


WINTER, 


BY: H,. W. LONGFELLOW, 


Se . 
FP HEN Winter winds are pierc 


ing chill, | 
And through the hawthorr 
lows the gale, 
With solemn feet I tread the hill 
That overbrows the lonely vale. 


O’er the bare upland, and away 
Through the long reach of desert 
woods, 
The embracing sunbeams chastely 


play, 
And gladden these deep solitudes. 


The summer vine in beauty clung, 
And summer winds the stillne 
rcke, 
The crystal icicle is hung. 
Where, from their frozen § ur 
mute springs 
Pour out the river's gradual tide, | 


Shrilly the skater’s iron rings 
And voices fill the woodland 


Alas! how changed from the f 
scene, 
When birds sang out their me 


ay, 
And winds were soft, and 
were green, 
And the song ceased not with 
day! 


But still wild music is abr 
Pale, desert woods’! 
crowd; 
And gather.ng winds, i 
m¢ we 
Amid the vocal reeds pis 
Chil airs and wintry wind 
las grown familiar w 
song; 
I hear it in the opeping ye 
1 listen and it cheers me 
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DISENCHANTMENT. 


DISENCHANTMENT. 


“* How cold are thy baths, Apollo!” 

Cried the Poet, unknown, unbefriended, 
As the visio 

With the mist and the darkness blended 

And the dream of his life was ended ; 

“ How cold are thy baths, Apollo!” 


LONGFELLOW. 


f VYHOUGH not intrinsically unmusical, few 
words of the language produce harsher ¢ flects 


in the sphere of imagination than disen- 


n that lured him to follow 


chantment. “To expect Paradise and find a 
barnyard !” as Hawthorne said of Brook Farm. To 
free from fascination or delusion is perhaps the 
most compact definition of the word, but it will 


bear the elaboration of pages. Our ideals, so 


brave and bright in the sunshine, are often but 
common clay in the shade, and the visions that 
hope had conjured vanish like the cloud-scenes of 
a desert landscape. 

We build air-castles and, 
mit of Waldin, put foundations under them, but 


was ever architect or owner entirely satisfied with 


ns ady ised by the her- 


the result? Some miscalculation, mismeasure 
ment, or defect of detail has marred this Palace 
Beautiful, and our faith in its perfection begins to 
wane. Disenchantment is an ever-present shadow 
on the dial of human experience; few tempera- 
ments mark only the sunny hours, The painter 
sees in his best portrait tints that might have 
been richer, paler, darker, or clearer, and im- 


proved the picture. We sometimes wonde 
whether Corregyio’s angels never assumed a refrac- 
tory position of wing or elbow, giving the ardent 


Ange lo 


regard his frescoes and “ Moses” the ultimate art 


artist a twinge of disappointme nt. Did 


of the century, or Raphael dream the Sistine 
Madonna divine ? 

Unrevealed to Dante was the mysti 101 
tality of his verse, and Shakespeare may have 
found some unsatisfactory word in many of his 
most impassioned lines 

The question, What hath God wrought sy 


like light along the wire, but did the tt nd ol 


Morse then foreknow that this same swift agent 
would question and answer under the sea and 
around the world? Congress had been eral 
of disenchantment and finally generous otf 


but doubtless there were moments in the | 
of this man of genius when the whole svstem 
telegraphy seemed to be verging on failure \) 
observing traveler relates the following of tourists 
disenchantment : 

“The Alpine passes are surpassingly subli 


but there the beggars are what beggars des 


tion. Paris is the most exquisitely built ¢ ty in 
the world; but they peddle poor water there at 
The dress of the Italian px 


so much a pint. 


antry have all the variegation which our schoo! 


} 


Oks represent, and then in addition : 


Bi 


ess and a fi 


The battle 


Bethoren is one of the finest landseapes 


globe: butt 


whit h you } 


UNS peak ible 
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Lt i 


Ith that do not appear in the | 


field of Joshua seen 


he old Sheik’s house fri 


Phe Coliseum is 


mn 


vhold it reeks with odors 


om 
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| the moss-covered stories 


Ino 


a splendid 
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I 1 wut a il 
green lizards and alive with vermin. Even Mount 
Olivet, so bright with reverent i t ‘ 
home distance, is discovered to be black overhead 
desolate under foot, and verdureless everv whet 
Professor Swing recently visited Londo 

thus records his impressions of a much-venerated 
temple of the past: 

Against all my wislres and to the ve 
throw of all my old ideas and dreams, I m pre 
nounce Westminster Abbey a failure Feari 
that my first impression might have me irom 
that fatigue of mind which turns gold into dross 


went back 


again with enthusiasm 


enough 


turn dross inte gold, and the result is the s 


my logical and emotional departments, an 


conclusion stares me in the face that 


Abbey is a poor page in the history of 


or beautiful.” 


] 
the 


Line 


Pe rhaps it were well to modify one’s ex pecta- 


tions and tl 
Accept the motto from Tou hstone 


1 Arden; the more fool I : 


ius avoid the shock 


of 


Why. 


disillusion. 


when I was 


now lan 


at home 


I 


was in a better place; but travelers must be content.” 


Nor are summer seekers of recreation unfa- 
miliar with disenchantment. The “ ambrosial 
grove ” is often but a jungle of unc leared under- 
brush; the skv-mirrored lake a malarial pond ; 


the garden a patch of ill-seeded, ill-weeded vege 


ti 
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ibles, scrul 
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levour With 


rturous me 
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last long must do it well, 


make her influence permanent must see to if 


Like Aunt 


il 


ippor time 
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nts and find more 
But, smile as we may 
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Serena, we pin idly sm 


ively encounter the petty disenchantment 
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ANTS: THEIR FLOCKS AND THEIR 
SLAVES. 


NTS have long afforded amusement and 


wonder to observers, on account of what 


might be called “their near approach to 


human intelli 





organization, their large communities, their elabo- 


rate habitati , their education of their young, 


their military tactics, their construction of road 


ways und br es, and their possession of do 


mestic animals, and even, in some cases, of 


slaves, 
“No two species of 


ants,” says Sir John Lub-| 


ence, as exhibited in their social 





IME MAGAZINE. 


1 habits; and, on various 


bock, “are identical i 
accounts, their modé of life is far from easy to 


unravel, In the-first place, most of their time is 


passed underground; all the education of the 
young, for instance, is carried on in the dark. The 
life of the ant falls into the four well-marked periods 
, of the larva or 


usual with insects—those of the erg 





grub, of the pupa 


the perfect insect 
The 


eggs are white or 


. ” 
or Hnago. 


yellowish, and are 
said to hatch in 
fifteen days; but 
those observed by 
Lubbock have ta- 
ken a month or 
The 


are small, 


six weeks. 
larve 
W hite, legless 
grubs, which that 
section of the ant- 
communities 
called workers 
carefully tend and 
feed, carrying 
them about from 
chamber to cham- 
ber, probably in 
order to secure for 
these baby ants 
the most suitable 
imount of warmth 
ind moisture, 
The larve, also, 
ire very often as- 
sorted according to 
we, and it is some- 
times very curious 
to see them ar- 
ranged in groups 
weording to size, 
that they re- 
mind one ofa 
hool divided 
into five or six 
When 


enter the 


ClLAaABBeESB, 
they 
chrysalis state, 
some of the larve 
are covered with 

silken cocoons, 
others remain naked. The reason of this distine- 
tion is not yet understood ; but the curious fact is 
noted that as a general rule the species which 
have not a sting spin a cocoon, while those which 


have a sting are naked. After remaining some 


| days in the chrysalis state they emerge as perfect 


insects. In many cases, however, they would per- 


or chrysalis, and of 
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ish in the attempt, if they were not assisted; “and | 0! slavery among them. “If you place a number 
it is very pretty, ’ says Lubbock, “to see the older | Of larve an pupa in front of a nest of the horse 
soon carried off; and 


they are 


Or lhstaunce 


ants helping them to extricate themselves, care- | @nt, 


fully unfolding their legs and smoothing out the | those which are not immediately required for food 
remain alive for some time, and are even fed by 








wings with truly feminine tenderness and deli- 


cacy.” 
Under ordinary circumstances nest 


an ants’ 


like a beehive, consists of three kinds of indi 


rhis 


however, a 


their ec iptors,”’ 
is not, 


contirmed habit with 


viduals, namely, workers or imperfect femalés|the horse ant; but . } 
(which constitute the great majority), males and|there is an allied \ 
perfect females. There are, however, often sev- | species, which exists | 
eral queens in an ants nest—these queens being | throughout Europe, | 
provided with wings; but after a single flight} with which it has {| 
become an estab- | 


they tear them off, and do not again quit the nest 
Very young ants devote themselves at first to the 


lished practi e 


care of the larve and pupe, and take no share in| These ants make 
the defense ot the nest or other out-of-door work | periodical exped 
until they are some days old. This seems so ar-| tions, attack neig! 
ranged because at first their skin is comparatively | boring nests and 
soft, and it would be undesirable for them to under- | carry off the pupa 
tuke rough work or run into danger until their; When the pupe# 


armor had had When they are 


sufficiently strong they join the workers, and their 


time to harden, 


education may then be said to have begun. 


division of labor among the ants is still further 


developed. 
mistresses, for instance, never go out themselves 
for food, leaving all this to the slaves. Others 
again, send out foraging expeditions, certain ants 
told off this and if 
of the expedition is 


or otherwise prevented 


for purpose ; any 


taken 


returning 


being 
prisoner 
to the 


member 
from 
nest it is observed that 
place it. 

The food of ants consists of insects, great num- 
bers of which they destroy ; of honey, honey-dew, 
and fruit; indeed, scarcely any animal or sweet 
to 


species, such as the small brown garden ant, keep 


substance seems come amiss to them. Some 


| 
They go out and ascend bushes in search | 


When the ant finds one, she strokes and | 


tiny aphides (a kind of green plant-lice) as milk 
cows. 
of them. 
caresses the aphis gently with her antennae, and 
sweet fluid, which the 
build 


, ; 
the aphis emits a drop of 


ant imbibes. Sometimes the ants even 


The | 


Among the slave-keeping specie 8 the | 


mother ant is sent to re- | 


come to maturity, 
| they find themselves 
among others of their 
Own spec ies, the re- 
sults of previous pre- 
datory expeditions. 
| Thes 
| selves to circumstan- 


| 
ces, 


adapt them- 
issist in the ordi- 
lnary household 
| duties, and, having 


f their 


no young 


| 


| 


| OWN Spe ies, feed and 


tend those of their 
| mistresses 

his species of 
| slave-holding ants, 
while aided in their 
duties by their 
slaves, do not them- 
selves lose the in- 
stinct of working 
But there is another 
sper ies of slave-hold- 


the Amazon ant, 


covered-ways—a kind of cow-sheds of earth—for | ers, 
the aphides, which, moreover, they protect from | which do, and which 
the attacks of other insects. But this is not all. | have become almost 


The yellow ants collect the root-feeding species of 
aphides in their nests, and tend them as carefully 
as their own young. And they not only guard 


the mature aphides which are useful, but also the 


ds pendent 


entirely 


upon their slaves, 


| he y indeed pres nt 


i striking picture ot 





eggs of the aphides, which, of course, until they | the degrading ten 
come to maturity, are quite useless, |dencies of slavery. 
1 the social |“ Even their bodily 


° | 
There is another striking feature it | 
organization of ants which we must notice: that | 


is, their habit of keeping slaves. Most ants will 


structure has undergone a change ; 


] 


the mandibles 


| have lost their tee th, and have become mer nip 


carry off the larve and pup of other species if | pers—deadly weapons, indeed, but useless except 
. . qa. vee ; ‘ 

they get a chance; and this throws light upon]in war. They have lost the greater part of their 

that most remarkable phenomenon, the existerve | instincts: their art,that is, the power of building ; 
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for they show no care for) how was his astonishm« 


this being done by the slav« threshold of the red 
take no part in providing tl population of black an 
he colony change the situation | the plunder, welcomil 
ers are all carried by their! children of their own 
lo the new one; na Lie u d perpetual il 
bitof feeding. H ‘ place This, then, is a n 
ome larvie and pupe, and ior-ants live in 
a box, At first ihe vith the little bl 
me little attention to tl Huber speedil 
them here and there, bu rey do everything 
iem, More than one-la ne bring up the 
hunger in less than two day tives of their own spec 
traced out adwelling, and tl e aflairs of the com: 


tence were languid and wi f food, wait upon ale 


mmiserated their conditix \ infa 


e of their 


like great 


black companions. | their little attendants t 


order, | No 


1 the earth, gathered togethe 


assisted, established other occupations ‘ 


No 


vals than to wander ab 


\ dnapping. othe 


several young ants that were 


é dition of pupae, and preserve shine at the door 


This 


vock, “has been fully contirmed 


ning Amazons,’ obser “The most curious 


civilized helots really k 


However small the prison, | warriors, and carefully t 


the quantity of food, these stupid | and cheerfully perform 


rve in the midst of plenty rather | and more, encourage th« 


} ‘ es and the abduction of the 
elet, in his book on Insects, gives “Huber made an ex; 
count of these slave-holding | of observing what would 


red ants found thems 


. if they would know how 


e fact, which ought apparently to 
deas of animal morality, was discov 


Pierre Huber, 


celebrated observer of the 


He thought, perhaps, th 
1 the present century. might be inspired an 
manners | love which is so strong 
walking one day in a field nea: 
e ground a strong detachment 


the 


some nymph 8 


d ants on march, and be them about and to cradle 


f following them. On the flanks | but soon discovered 
if to dress its ranks, a 
After 


halt 


few sper nevertheless, were) that 


eager haste. marching for! for them; they accord 


un hour, they belore ground and coolly aban 


to the small black ant, and ihandoned themselves 
e takes place at its gates, for them in a corner, 
of the blacks offer a brave » do but to take it M 
reat majority of the peopl ruel the punishment 
rough the gutes remotest tron the enslavers ! Phe 
carrving away their your eemed to know nm 
vhich were the cause of th t ly ignorant and 
KS most just v feared w er feed themsely 
And soon the | tarvation, with food 
in penetratin into the H ber, to complet 
ing trom it loade nt < into the « ise 
It was ! ex ‘ | s sagacious hel 
slave-dealer n tl established life 
he honey: he fed 
encumbered with their ] ! e dug a hole in the 


rtunate city in the cde lation pre pared the incubatior 


nd resumed the road to their mariiots , and res re 
ither thei: istonished ind | the ittle people wi 
werver followed ther B heir turn, seconded 


ives witl 
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the degenerate creatures 


plifted by the maternal 
i I tne ants, 
e, and with them 


began to move 


) after their fashion, 
robust as they, 
the weight was too much 
eft them on the 
n" In truth, they 
H er put some honey 
had nothing 
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slavery afflicts 
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Felicitous influence of genius! A single indi 
idual had re-created the city 

The observer then understood that with sucha 
iperiority of intelligence these helots might, in 
reality, wear the chains of ser itude very lightly, 
ind perhaps govern their masters \ persevering 
study proved to him that such was, indeed, the 
The little blacks in many things carry a 
visible ; 


ise, 


moral authority whose signs are very 


they do not, for example, permit the great red ants 
to go out alone on useless éxpeditions, and compel 
them to return into the city Nor are they even 
it liberty to go out in a body, if their wise little 
helots do not think the weather favorable, if they 
fear a storm, or if the day is far advanced. When 
in excursion proves unsuccessful and they return 


tle blacks are stationed at 


without children, the litt 
the gates of the city to forbid their ingress and 
end them back to the combat; nay more, you 


may see them take the cowards by the « ollar and 
rite, 


force them to retrace their rv 


“These are astounding facts; but such as they 


are they were 


seen by our illustrious observer. He 
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cumstance known to everybody who has seen a file 


of ants on the march. But the novel and aston 


ishing thing to me was, that gradually those who 


were at the head drew near to each other and 
advanced only by turning; they passed and re- 


passed the whirling crowd, describing concentric 
to produce 


circles; a manceuvre evidently fit 


enthusiasm and to augment energy—each, by con- 
tact, electrifying himself with the ardor of all. 

* Suddenly the revolving mass seemed to sink 
and disappear. There was no sign of ant-hills in 
the turf: but after a while we detected an almost 


imperceptible orifice, through which we saw them 


vanish in less time than it takes me to write thes 


words. We asked ourselves if it was an entrance: 
to their domicil if they had re-entered thei: 
city In a minute at the utmost they gave us a 


reply and showed us our mistake. They issued in 


a throng, each carrying a nymph on its mandibles 

“From the short time they had taken, it was 
evident that they had a previous knowledge of the 
lox alities, the place where the eggs were deposited, 


the time when they were to assemble, and the 





could not trust his eyes, and summoned one of the | degree of resistance they had to expect. 


M. Jurine—to his 
investigations and 
This witness, and 


greatest naturalists of Sweden 
side, to make new decide 
whether he had been deceived. 
others who afterward pursued the same course of 
experiments, found that his discoveries were en- 
tirely accurate. 

“ Yet—shall I dare to confess it—after all these 
weighty testimonies I still doubted. Let 
I hoped that the fact, without @eing absolutely 
But on a 


me say 


false, had not been correctly observed. 


‘land I truly pitied them. 


Perhaps 
it was not their first journey. 

“The little blacks on whom the red ants made 
in considerable numbers, 
They did not attempt 


this razzia sallied out 


a 
} . ran ps 
|to fight. They seemed frightened and stunned 
They only endeavored to delay the ravishers by 
A 


red one, who was free, relieved him 


clinging to thenr. red ant was thus arrested ; 


| but another 
| of his burden, and thereupon the black ant re 
it was a pitiful scene for 


| laxed his grasp. In fine, 


certain occasion I saw it—with my own eyes saw/ the blacks. They offered no serious resistance, 
it—in the park of Fontainebleau. I was accom-!| The five hundred red ants succeeded in carrying 
panied by an illustrious philosopher, an excellent | off nearly three hundred children. At two or 
observer, and he too saw exactly what I saw three feet from the hole the blacks ceased to pur 
“Tt was half-past four in the afternoon of a very | sue them, abardoned all hope, and resigned them 
warm day. From a pile of stones emerged a column | selves to their fat All this did not occupy et 
of from four to five hundred red or reddish} minutes between the departure and the return 
ants, precisely the same color as the wing-cases of | The two parties were very unequal It was evi 
the gnat. They marched quickly toward a piece | dently a facile abuse of strength—very probably 
of turf, kept in order by their sergeants or ‘ pivot in outrage often repeated—a tvrannv of the great 
he flanks, and who would l who levied a tribute of children from their poor 


men,’ whom we saw on t 


This is a cir 


i strawgle. 


not permit any one 





little neighbors, 
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THE SHELTER BY THE WAY 


nd thick the night comes down 

esert’s blank, upturned face, 

ls are hot beneath my feet, 
brow the hot winds beat— 


rt and no resting-place ! 


ontide’s broad and brazen glare, 


ip al] the throbbing ai: 


’ 


ressed on at tireless pace, 


it ever-lessening space 


e, that daily grows more fair, 


darkness, huge and grim, 


behind ; my way grows dim ; 


et me, ghostly doubts arise, 


s stalk before my clouded eyes 


shapes between my soul and Him. 


(lone, unsheltered, trackless 
| Vanished each step that h 


Closer the darkness broods 
Beneath whose cover lurk 
Oh! for a moment’s rest 


And lo! from out the dark: 


A stately palm uprears its er 


I hear the laugh of waters | 
And living grasses thrill be 


I sit me down, content and comf 


And now this truth bides w 
Wherever o’er life’s waste n 


Whatever starless night of 


There shall not fail a shelte 
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strange and beautiful things oc- 


rought up from the depths 


» piece of a submarine cabk 


s, the work of busy animal lif 


It was picked up fro 


f}| Ocean, near Singapor 


Extension Telegraph Compar 


t was exhibited in the ¢ 


crows the waste, 


uman foot 


like smothering wings 


all noisome things, 


a breath broad-spaced 


ess 

wned head, 
w and sweet, 

neath my feet 

rted. 

th me day by day 


Vy feet may stray, 


grief may blind, 
Whatever phantom fears my 


soul may find, 
r bv the way, 
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THE GYPSIES. 


OST of us have very vague ideas regarding 


| if the gypsies. 
them with 


from operas like the Bohemian Girl and Il Tro- 


On the one hand we invest 


poetry and romance derived 
vatore, or stories like George Eliot’s Spanish 
Gypsy on the other, we look upon them merely 
as thieves and vagabonds—especially if our 
chicken-roosts have been robbed or the wanderers 
have encamped upon our premises. 

Some of us have seen them in the woods, their 
gayly painted wagons drawn up in a circle in the 
centre of which was the familiar gypsy-kettle 
swung from three firmly planted converging sticks 
overa fire. Horses, dogs, children, harness, and 
iron pots appear scattered about in picturesque 
Women, old and young, wear bright 
thei 


while the men 


confusion, 
red kerchiefs 
hoops in their ears, 


about heads and big, gold 
are searcely to 
be distinguished from our ordinary fellow-citizens, 
except by their black hair and dark, swarthy 
skins—which last peculiarities are shared by their 
feminine relatives. There are, however, cases of 
gypsies having fair hair and blue eyes. 

How anxious these gypsy-women are to tell 
your fortune—that is, if you “cross their palms 
with silver.” And how many young girls, some 
in fun, some in awe, some in confidence, allow 


No 


doubt the gypsies amass large sums by imposing 


the prophetess to “ read the stars” for them. 


upon the credulity of the people among whom 
they travel, in addition to what they steal. 

But the cunning occupants of wagons and tents 
are not the only gvpsies—nor is gypsydom alto- 
gether as we see itand read of it. True, the same 
wandering people may be met with in every habi- 
table country in the globe; but in the New 
World, as well as the Old, they seem to have some 
central capital, with a sovereign to whom they 
profess allegiance. 
the Queen of all the Gypsies in the United States, 


who held her court somewhere in the State of 


Ohio, near Lake Erie. Probably the high digni- 
taries among them live and dress in a style cor- 
responding to that of some of our wealthier classes 
That they have done so in other lands and ages 
is evident from the meagre history of their rac: 
Dress 


which is available to us. elegant, gaudy, 


barbaric dress—has always been a subject of deep 
regard among them. The traditional Gypsy Queen 
is represented as clad in silk or velvet of green 
and scarlet, with a profusion of dangling golden 
coins and trinkets. 

It seems a strange fact that, though the exist- 
ence of these mysterious people has been known 
for centuries, only within the past few years has 
learning or giving to the 


iny one succeeded in 


world anything at all trustworthy regarding the yw. 


The reasons for this are, first, the gypsies themselves 
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have been remarkably reticent about communicat- 
ing anything concerning their language, customs, 
Ser ond, so great has been the pre- 


that 


traditions, etc, 


judice against them few have thought it 


worth while to inquire into their ways and annals. 
The 


themselves 


The cause of all this is not difficult to guess. 


predatory bands would soon make 
obnoxious to the inhabitants of the countries in 
which they sojourned, which circumstance would 
naturally give rise to laws against them, which 
laws would in turn impel the gypsies to hide them 
In 
all over Europe at least, hundreds of 
forsake their 


marry, and mingle with the settled natives and 


selves as much as they could. consequence, 


every where, 


them would roving mode of life 


yet remain at heart gypsies, keeping within ther 


selves, except as they imparted them to their 


children, the secrets of their tribe. So, though it 
has only recently come to light, it is none the less 
a truth that the traditional tent gypsies are by no 
means the greater part ofgypsydom. One writer, 
Walter Simson, our chief authority on the subject, 
unhesitatingly asserts that, although more or less 
i mixed,” there were in 1869 no less the one hun- 
dred thousand gypsies in Scotland, though only five 
Some of these 


occupied very high positions in the land, 


thousand were known to be such. 
being 
among the titled nobility, the representatives of 
the Church, the bar, the press, etc., as well as con- 
If the blood of this 


ancient race has become so widely diffused through 


nected with humble families. 


the Gaelic, who shall say what may be the case 
in other countries, our own included ? 

It is apparent from this that gypsy history so 
far has been very little known. Among those 
who have investigated it, Borrow, Grell mann, and 
some others have made many mistakes. Simson 
Leland in the United 


States have probably reached the most just con- 


in England and Charles G 
oe 
clusions. 

The 


the following. 


best theory of the origin of the gypsies is 
Intelligent men among them say 
that they are descendants of the original inhab- 
probably the Shepherd-King 





itants of Egvpt 1g 
that they left Egypt in the train of the Israelites 
in order to esc ape from the slavery to which the 
Pharaohs had reduced both races; that they are 
spoken of in the Bible as the “ mixed multitudes ” 
Having followed 


who accompanied the Jews. 
the latter as far as the borders of the “ Promised 
Land,” which, however, they were forbidden to 


enter, the Egyptians proceeded southeast and set 


As if to confirm this part of 





their history, it has been proved both by Simson 


ind Leland, if not by others, that the gypsy | 
lage wherever spoken is almost identical with 


n aboriginal dialect of Hindoostanee. 


to be wondered at that the descend: 


thecomn 
It is not ants 

of these nomad Egyptians should exhibit roving 

that offshoots 


propensities. Accordiagly, we find 
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of them read out over all parts of the | illustrious were Anthoni 
known wi ever retaining the same speech, | King James IV of Scotla 
the same tive characteristics, the same sin-| with the former in 1506 
gular cu even the same name—for in| latter in 1540. Both mon 
England Scotland as early as they were | the Earls of Little Egy pt we 


known, they we 





com mn in more than one Eu pean | | aa” is the subject 
country ption of this word. which represents him 
The t appeared in Europe about the |“ Hughie the Grem¢ 
beginni fifteenth century. Some of their | the exploits of a gyp 
leaders « emselves Dukes and Earls of Lit- | first century or so of 
tle Egypt veled in great splendor, accom- | Britain they were m 


| , 
panied tely retinue Among the most | the superstitious und re 


(rawino 


vl 


called Egyptians, and their haps they considered themselves such, 





nuine princes, and per 





Scotch ballad 
ng off a Countess 
illad, describes 
In short, for the 
lence in Great 


teemed, especially as 


lieved them a 


ind John Faa, 
l entered into a league 
1 James V with th 
irchs evidently thought 


* Johnny 
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pious nation engaged in perpetual pilgrimage. | robbers, the same is true also of every European 
It was not until their cunning ways—“ pickery” | people. If they have kept theirnomadic, thieving 
(theft), “sorning ” (open robbery ), fortune-telling, | habits while all around them have advanced in 
thimble-rigging, juggling, horse-stealing, and the | civilization, it is as much on account of the oppres 
like—became generally known that such severe} sion and deep-seated prejudice against them as 
laws were enacted against them and they were | through any fault of their own, Their antiquity is 
subjected to innumerable persecutions. At one | just as high, their blood just as good, as those of any 
time to be “of repute an Egyptian” was offense | nation; and if. their human brothers will not 
euflicient to deserve hanging. It makes one shud-| stand aloof from them, but lend them a helping 
der to read how many gypsies had been, as they | hand; if they will strive to break down the feel- 
expressed it, “married to the gallows-tree,” | ing of caste, and invite them to come into their 
though it would require a great stretch of imagina- | schools and churches and assemblies; if they 
tion to say that they were entirely innocent of will encourage them to speak of their language, 
crime. j ; | history, and customs—no one knows what may be 
The gypsies have always been undoubtedly a| the future of this interesting race. What poets, 
nation of thieves. But their depredations have | artists, musicians, legislators, citizens may they 
been mostly confined to petty pilferings, great | not give us! Surely, rightly cultivated, they have 
crimes being beyond them. They stick closely to good qualities enough to overbalance the evil 
each other and never forget any one who has| If we want no Pariahs and outlaws in this age, 
treated them kindly. They are generous in their | still less do we want them in this free Christian 
dispositions, courteous in their manners—though land. 
it must be said of them that they are very vola- Those who wish to pursue the subject further 
tile and have little regard for truth and cleanli- | we would refer to Borrow’s Spanish Gypsies, Sim- 
ness. Their women are almost invariably virtu- | son’s History of the Gypsies, and Leland’s Ballads 


ous, an unfaithful wife being sometimes punished | in the gypsy language, the notes and translations 


by death. Notwithstanding all that has been | in which are of interest. M. B. H. 


said against them, many of them do make an 


honest living. They are excellent tinkers, and THE SeEcRET OF Success.— Webster used to tell 
often in some neighborhoods are regularly hired | with great zest an incident in his professional life 
as fiddlers at fairs and weddings. | to illustrate how past studies may prove of great 

The gypsies have no ideasof God. They have} service in an emergency. While practicing in 
some barbarous customs and superstitiqus observ- | New Hampshire a blacksmith employed him to 
ances, but their religion, if they have any, is| defend a contested will. The case was such a 
mostly borrowed from people around them.| complicated one that he was obliged to order 
Sometimes they affect great piety, but it is usually | books from Boston at an expense of fifty dollars, 
hypocrisy practiced for the purpose of gain.| in order to acquaint himself with and to settle the 
There have been, however, some grand exceptions. | legal principles involved. He won the case, and 
Several worthy clergymen in England and Scot- | as the amount involved was small, charged fifteen 
land were of gypsy descent; a number of notable | dollars for services, and was therefore largely out 


gypsies are recorded as having been converted to} of pocket. Many years after when passing through 
Christianity, among them a certain Jeanie Wil-| New York he was consulted by Aaron Burr. “1 
son, called a “lily among thorns ;’ and Simson} have a very perplexing case,” said Burr, “ which 
has plainly shown that the famous John Bunyan} I cannot disentangle. I know I am right, but see 
was a gypsy—he called himself a tinker, one of| no way of proving it in court.” Webster listened, 
the common English names for members of the | and found the principles identical with his early 
tribe case. He stated them in such a luminous way 

Men gypsies can generally read and write, bnt| that Burr said excitedly, “ Have you been con- 
very few women among them are able to do as| sulted before, Mr. Webster?” “No, sir: I never 
much. Some of their young people, however, | heard of the case till you mentioned it.” “How 
are very much better educated than the ordinary | is it possible that you could unravel such a case 
reader might suppose Educated gypsies have | at sight, when I had given many hours of anxious 
occupied and do occupy positions requiring aj study to it in vain?’ Webster enjoyed his per- 
considerable amount of knowledge. Several in plexity, but finally relieved him by a statement of 
stances are recorded in which learned gypsy | the facts. A great sum was at stake, and Web 
mothers taught their sons from written manu-| ster received a fee of one thousand dollars to bal- 
scripts. Still, taking gypsy children as a class, it | ance his former loss. The moral of this incident 
is very likely that there is abundant room for| is, that whatever is worth doing is worth doing 
missionary work not far from home. well. Webster, when a young lawyer, acted on 


So much may be said in favor of this strange! this maxim; and this laid the foundation of his 


people. If they are descended from a nation Df! greatness. 
VOL. LI. Zz 
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AUNT ROXY’S STORY. plainly and stolidly pass \ it a word, Hh 
— ‘Truth ” was her watchw er banner; her 
na ~ - , . . op 
I Wit yin midsummer, All na favorite Maxim, * Spe aK thie xl shame the “ 
, mnt 
ture w loom The mixed odors « evi 
: Lhe 
clove-} namon roses, and new-madk Yes, she was an No baby-lips 
- ; . . e! 
hay filled | er-aur would ever call her mother \ t the maternal ‘ 
We wer the wide, airy hall, sewing, | instinct, or mother-love w ome women 

> nny , : en 
Aunt Rox 1 | rhe busy clatter of: the | are so largely endowed, s« listill like per " 
sewing-m led with the softened mus fume from her heart an ‘ to every child 

~ . : . ° ee ing 
of birds, | nd the whetting of scythes. | of her acquaintance. 5! us all. That . 
. on 
Bell and | y and unusually industrious, | is why we loved her \ We were always 
, : “ a ¢ 
We were ‘ n our picnic dresses, and, | sure of Aunt Roxy’s lov elp, and of her é' 

, 1 : : cho 
although rint, the yards and yards of} ready sympathy with a und sorrows. : 
ruffling m no lightone. Chronological | And when she chided, in nging tones, 

. ‘ un 
veracity « to state that my story ante-| we knew that love prompt this, and we 

) os ts ran 
dates th« rring and plaiting. Fluted | listened and obeyed 

> gr" two 
ruffles wer und very pretty they were Aunt Roxy sat silent over | wn lawn dress, 
a . ~ conl 
too, and y ‘ ng, particularly to a little istening to our chatte: t g no part. Bell Rel 
, . ; . el 
slender fig ell's, vas a gay, sprightly ¢ { wit and humor 
: . y : . lea 
Bell, wi rh curls tied bac k, to keep « wl parkling in repartee, us In argu 
° . Degi 
was runni t ne, I was cutting and bast- | ment, and somewhat ace nmusic, She 
, > , . bilus 
ing, while A toxy—dear, good Aunt Roxy might be called, in tl e of the society 
". . . : ner, 
was making r herself, a plain, brown lawn vel, the “ belle of the v There was no : 
: ’ for 
sewed by girl in Wheatland that mpare with he: As 
From t she had resolutely set her face | in beauty or wit. She nev ed to attract the “H 
against si nes. But then, as she was/ attention and win the ad: t of strangers. 
equally 0} rills, furbelows, and folder Yet she was only half-cor her charms . 
- " : : : . - with 
of all kin d make a dress for herself by | Perhaps, after ail, it was he consciousness, I 
hand in s time than Bell or I could make | her exuberant happine fectious—that 
; . that 
ours wit ‘ made her such a favorite \ ery one. 
," . ‘ . uli 
Then w e to the ironing, with the Hubert Greene, a Hary lent, spending 
: : . : grac 
mercury t the nineties, I was ready to go | vacation with his uncle, seemed to tl ink each day 
. ~ tne « 
ever to A Roxvy’s side and denounce rufflesand | incomplete in which | t exchange greet- 
. ; 1 > , . ing t 
fluting as n and a snare,” all “yanity | ings with Bell. And t sallies of wit and lid 
° ait 1 
and vexat rit.” sarcasm and good-natures we in which they x 
- . , , ' : F frien 
Our m¢ ‘ ran on—Bell’s and mine in | constantly indulged wa to bewilder slow, N 
an intern ter only rivaled by our good | sober brains like mink or 
. 7 : . “a: . a C 
Howe n pon a thousand topics—sand his “flirtation,” as ¢ 1s village girls 
: : . : away 
wiches, 1 g. ruching, hats, stuffing for | called it, was of mor linary interest on in 
. . . . time 
chicken, frosting, « flee, and, « itenel rccount ol the manner { beginning, The 
. } ° : natur 
and ofte: | Greene. friends of Hubert, imm« ely upon his arrival, ; 
. : urs 
It was H Greene said this and Hubert ui instituted a spe ma Now, spelling ; 
= cnari 
Greene the other, until one would | was Bell’s accomph ‘ nelience, il Wwe hi 
, ’ 1s Ct 
think t Greene was the chief attrac except apple pies. 5 excitement, ti 
- 99 . > Walive 
tion of tle village of Wheatland a The idea she ex Coming from 
aa . ° " " ' . ever 
the Ossi] LMStresses, re Classic shade f Hi he poor little H 
. . ow 
Aunt R ‘hn! we didn’t mind her S ountry town of Wheat 1 challenging us 
: 1 , ‘ to be 
was to ving and lenient N ‘ spell I do so hop " get such a spell of W 
é 
was af! t Roxy unless h« id done | chagrin as he never Modest, I must 
R a : aE he ev 
wrong l was the stern 1 pit ivy. Good taste, t Os 1 must beat him : 
: ‘ : ‘ ‘ . . a sign 
monitre Roxy was the representatiy [t was in rather qu taste. But afte: 
y 1 , , , house 
New I rvwoman. Dx ist ward we learned tl match was en p 
z . . . . . ix 
ous, p wsecetic, kind nd charitable tirely his uncle's We Hiubert had not ' 
: broth 
yet shar sive of spee her wrat was en consulted unt rangements were 
"=6 . . . . . mate, 
chiefly ilsehood and meanness. 8S made. He was of e temper, and 
, : hones 
acorned eel courtesi ol so ad vielded agains riment. TI 
: ae : T 
were bas erity Aunt Roxy never s Bell pinned a bow just the place 
: ; at the 
“call ag visitor unless she meant She | to crown her the v« irchness and 
. Ho 
never Ww reath exchanging hollow « lefiance, and went t se. 
. 1 P the be 
plimet ple she despised. Not she. Shi A little murmur ex went round when . 
matic: 











AUNT 


Hubert Greene and Isabel More were chosen on | but he never could spell. 


opposite sides, for it was well understood that the 
interest of the occasion would centre in these two, 
the Harvard student and the champion speller 
ef the village school, Isabel More. 

The prize was a pretty silver vase, which stood 
on the desk, holding a bunch of spicy carnations. 

The captains of the match agreed upon “ spell- 
ing down.” Mr. Hinckley, 


consented to pronounce the words, and, as he had 


The minister, good 


a clear and careful enunciation, it was a happy 
choice. 

The spelling went on very creditably for half 
hour. harder and the 
ranks became thinner and thinner. At last the 
were left Bell, cool, graceful, and 


confident; Greene, graceful, modest, and nervous. 


an Then the words grew 


two alone. 
Bell spelled her words promptly, but slowly and 
clearly, as if she knew she was right. Greene 
He looked up at the ceiling, 
man- 


began to hesitate. 
blushed, stammered, spelled in a questioning 
ner, as though in doubt; but he spelled bravely 
for ten minutes longer. 

“ Heterodox,” Mr. 
“ H-e-t-o-r-o-d-o-x,” spelled Greene, 


Hinckley. 
“ H-e-t-e-r- 


pronounced 


o-d-o-x,” responded Bell; and the house rang 
with applause. 

I think it was Bell’s confidence and coolness 
that disconcerted him and won the victory. He 
rallied quickly, however, and took his defeat so 
graciously that it somewhat dimmed the lustre of 
the conquest, He begged the privilege of bestow- 
ing the prize upon his fair competitor, which he 
did in a little speech so felicitous that they were 
friends from that hour. 

Next day he called, and the next, and the next. 
Of course, we all understood it. He was idling 
away the bright summer days, enjoying his play- 
time in such ways as his fancy led. What more 
natural than that it should lead him to while the 
hours away in the society of a beautiful and 
charming girl, who tossed back sparkling wit for 
his college jokes, and maintained stout argumen- 
tative battles without ever losing her temper or 
ever forgetting to be arch, smiling, and piquant? 
How could she forget it? Was it not her nature 
to be frolicsome, sweet, and piquant? 

We all understood it, as I said; all but one 
he evidently did-not—James Wayland. It was 
a significant fact that he had not been into the 
house since the evening of the spelling-match. 

Poor Jamie! He who had been like an elder 
brother to us sO many years—playmate, school- 
mate, friend, and, who could doubt it? Bell’s true, 
honest-hearted lover. 

There was another littl 
at the spelling-match. 

Honest Jamie stood up to spell. 


incident that occurred 


He had been 


the best scholar in the village school in mathe- | 
knew, | 


matics and industrial drawing, as we all 
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STORY. 


Shy and awkward, we 
always laughed at his blunders. 

So when Jamie went down on the word “ mis- 
chief,” the girls tittered ; a small boy said *‘ O-o, 
Shamus!” Hubert put his handkerchief t 
face, and Bell’s eyes fairly blazed with scorn. | 
saw that look, and | 
I don’t think Bell 


impatience 


» his 


felt sure that James saw it 
how much disgust and 
at that 


knew 


was writtén on her face 


moment. Of course, if it had been anybody else 
she would not have been roused to scorn. 


Then when Hubert showed her so much cava- 


lier attention in his well-bred and nonchalant 
manner, in so marked contrast to Jamie’s rustic 
awkwardness, | did not wonder that the poor 
boy shrank into a corner out of sight. But he 
was no longer a boy, to be sure. No indeed, 
James Wayland was now twenty-three. His 


father was dead, and James carried on the fine 


farm with its great orchards and choice stock of 
Jerseys. His mother and young sister Lily were 
proud of him. His neighbors respected him no 
less for his ability than his integrity, and prophe- 
sied for him a career of success and prosperity. 

It was an open secret that he had worshiped 
Bell for years. And Bell? 


tell what she thought about it. 


One could scarcely 


Like the average 


New England girl, she was most reticent upon 
matters that lay nearest her heart. 
I noticed inferentially, however, that she 


seemed to be greatly attached to Mrs. Wayland 
and Lily, while she teased and joked Jamie just 
as she did all her male friends. 

As I said, we had talked deal 
Hubert Greene this fair June morning while we 
stitched away on our picnic dresses. And Aunt 
Presently she broke 


about 


a great 


Roxy sewed and listened. 
in abruptly with her sharp voice : 

“Tsabel, what have you done with James Wav- 
land ?” 

“2 What have | done 
“why, I haven’t murdered him and hid his body 
Indeed, Aunt Roxy 


She always 


with James ?” evasively ; 
in a trunk in the garret. 
‘You know what I mean, Isabel.” 


called her “Isabel” when she was displeased 
“What have you done with him? He hasn’t 


been inside these doors goin’ on three weeks. Not 
since that college felle g began to come he re 80 
free and easy. Afore that he was in an’ out ever 


day. He didn’t come sparkin’ me; an’ Sara’s got 


a bean, an’ he allers sat and looked at you an’ 
talked to you an’ said good-night to you. You'd 


better think twice, Isabel, before you throw over 


a fellow like James Wayland. White hands an’ 


fine clothes an’ bows an’ compliments are all 
very fine now, but they ain’t what a woman can 
lean on when it comes to the long road up-hill 
You jest remember that, Isabel.” 

Bell flushed and nestled uneasily 


‘You are greatly mistaken, Aunt Roxy, if you 
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think ther 


nything between James and 


me. Ther not a word. You wouldn't 
expect me a man who would be con 
stantly m with his blunders, would 


you, Aunt R Only to think of his spelling 


mischief wit ‘ I thought I would sink 
right throug 
She did 


- The n ie 


pany; he 


nsy and blushes so in com 


to know what to do with 





his great he stammers for the right 
word whe! King. Don’t talk to me about 
James. H great, uncouth, hulking, ill- 
natured b l you have me marry a man 
I would he < { , 

Was th tle, merry Bell? this spiteful 
passionate ttle vixen? Then she had 
cared for sure of it now. And she 
was conti with Hubert Green rhe 


tears wells er eyes. I was sure that the 
struggle i bitter one in her heart, and 


that her | covered a lingering tendet 


ness for J But Aunt Roxy was inflexibl 

“T sup] girls are fools,” she replied 
“T was one f once. They look at the ou 
side of a nk more of his bein’ all po 
ished an’ ed an’ varnished, an’ all that 
than they kind, faithful heart an’ the 
good, hx it God loves best. Well, a 
on, an’ px | find out when it’s too late, 
as I did e is something better than kid 
gloves an’ smilin’ an’ smirkin’ an’ 
tomfool e all girls are jest sech fools!” 

Aunt R t on with her sewing with a defi 
ant air, | sed up into a hard knot, until 
her face ed her kind, motherly heart 

From a ( mce at Bell I felt that Aunt 
Roxy w evere, for her lips were quivering 
and she t see to thread her needle I 
tried ti ersion, to give Bell a chance 
to recove! 

“Oh! is how von made a mistake, 
Aunt R uid. “Perhaps we might le 
from yo nee. It doesn’t seem possible 
Auntie, ind sensible woman like y 
could eve en a giddy girl like us; thin) 
ing of making foolish blunders D 
tell us 

I patte ixed her till Bell threaded the 
needle the machine humming 
Then A with a wave of modest color 
rising t kled cheek, consented to unfold 
the seal e of her heart’s histor) 

wee I was jest as youn und 
once as nd as good-lookin’, too, perhaps, 
thoug! tthink it. But girls m 
good-| l ppose, if thev’re healthy, a I 
was ag igged girl. I took prid« I 
work, a lo it up quick an’ well. When 


} 


I was f John came to live at father’ 


over his forehead. O 


John an ox an’ I lau Iw 


MAGAZINE. 


he was one-and-twenty hei to have a 


cow, acolt, a hundred do eedom suit 


He was two years older tl ech another 


reat, two-fisted feller as James Wayland, only 
ight clumsier an’ bashfull \ ear suz! how 
he did blush! But a } é irted boy never 


breathed. When anybod k he would step 


it as a woman, an’ me the door, as 


st men do. An’ once \ Y is was dow! 


with the measles John d to bed for twe 
weeks. I can never forg: ently he lift 
an’ how tender he 1 my poor, aching 
head. There was nothing bout his great 
hands then. It was only ip, starched 
ip company that he w wh He was never 
wkward about his worl playin’ with the 
baby. He always nursed Willie evenings 


un’ undressed him an’ p He seemed 


to love the children as it ( were His 


W hene 


of his own he would spe 


own broth- 
ers an’ sisters. little money 
ler the chil 
ren. He never seem himself, but 


iappy. That's 


s always tryin’ ta! 


the genooine kind, gir! \ vants to feel 
that a man thinks of her « st, jest as she 
does of his. If vou'r t, tain’t worth 
while to insist on his « rk an’ shinin 
up his boots every da i} some addle 
headed girl does mak¢ freckles or his 
hair, who cares? We l ed ce Yes, girls 


u silly folks 


I was jest fool enor 
thought about looks 


venty, an’ I had 


* John was nigh ont 


never dreamed of his ma etome. He was 
ilways kind an’ always hel; me in a tender sort 
of way, liftin’ my tubs f kin’ the water 
bucket out of my h ways watchin’ and 
helpin’ me. But he wa mother. I used 
to go about with him to prays eetin’ and par- 
ties an’ the like, an’ sometime i dark night | 
would take hisarm. But J ever talked much. 
I knew he cared more for me than any other girl 
but Il thought it was like ter 

“Then along came a city feller, one of that sort 
who can talk nonsense W k without stoppin 
in’ make a girl think made of green 
heese. His hands were whiter than mine. He 

ways wore a laundry s gold buttons in 


His hair was s} hair-oil an’ curled 
in’ clumsy an 
him! He called 
I hadn’t. He 
invited me to go slel in a brand new 
if bells clear 

live ry. I felt as 


ignorant John did se¢ 


sleigh, with faney ré 


nd the horses, hire 


rand as Queen Victor 0 I told you I was 
a fool. I didn’t car brass buttons for 
that counter-jumper ts head was sorte 


turned because he tice of me than 


The did | the rest ol the 
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AUNT ROXY’S STORY 


“ John was bashful, but he was brave and manly 
too. There was nothin’ sneakin’ about John. I 
went about with my smart beau for a week or two, 
in’ John never seemed to take no notice of it. I 
told you he wa’n’t much of a hand to talk, but I 
suppose he felt as if he’d like to know what to 
depend upon; so one night I found a letter slipped 
inder my door. I’m goin’ to show you that letter. 
Nobody ever saw it as | know on but John an’ m 
But I will let you see it. The spellin’ is dretful 
i’ the writin’ ain’t much better, but perhaps 
you'll see that he had a true heart; that was bette: 
than fine airs or even a fine education. 1 didn’t 
think so then,” 

Aunt Roxy went to her room 
in a vision. She had dropped her work and was 


looking far off with a rapt look in her luminous 


Bell sat like one 


eves, as if the problem her life was near its 
solution. She knew well that it was for her sake 
that Aunt Roxy was opening the tomb of the past 
and holding up her life’s sorrow to our gaze. 
There was something in the tender grace of Bell’ 
face that presaged hope for James Wayland 
Aunt Roxy returned with a little box we had 
often seen. She unlocked it, and there lay the 
letter and a faded rosebud. We saton either side 
of her, feeling that her hands alone should touch 
the sacred relic. Bell drew her arm close about 
Aunt Roxy and nestled her head on her shoulder 
Slowly and reverently the faded letter was un- 
folded, and we saw that the ink was vellow with 


ize. The letter was written in a cramped hand 


evidently unused to the pen. It was as follows 


“DEER FREND ROXY i thort i wood tel vou 


that i want you tobe my wyf. i have thort 


deal about this for a year last past, an’ hope wli 


i cood marry it might be you, deer roxy. of lat 
am afraid yon might chuse somebuddy els« 
hope not, roxy, for i cannot bear to lose yo 
wood try hard to make you happy, roxy, if 5 
cood marry a ruff fellow like me. This is f1 
vour true frend and lover, JoHN SAXE. 
“ Well, girls,” said Aunt Roxy, at length, and 
her voice sounded dry and husky, “ you see th. 
spellin’ an’ the writin’. I was a good spelle 


them days, an’ took pride in it, too. That ver) 


day my city beau had sent me a foolish little Jet 
ter, all scented up with musk, an’ written be 

fal an’ spelled right In it he called me rose 
bud, and writ some poetry, an’ said he was goin’ 
away an’ hoped I would not forget him, an 


hintin’ at an engagement. 

“The difference in the two letters didn’t seem 
then as it does now—one all truth and honest love, 
the other all nonsens« I saw the spellin’ an’ th 
writin’ then. I forgot how tender the rough hand 
could be in sickness, an’ how generous an’ kind 
the heart was that could not tell all it felt. I 


wrote a letter an’ put it on his table that night 


I told him I was sorry I could not love him as he | 





wished, I would always be his sister an’ his 
friend, but nothin’ more. 

“In the morning John was dressed to go. Ina 
week he would be twenty-one, an’ my father could 
not refuse to let him go. He asked me to forgive 
his boldness. He might have known I could not 
care for a rough, ignorant fellow like him. Then 
he took my hand an’ held it in a close, soft way, 


} 


is if he couldn’t bear to leave me. His lip 


quivered, an’ he says 


I would ask vou for a kiss, Roxy, but if vou 

care for him it wouldn't be right; so good-bye.’ 
“An’ then he went away. When he was gone it 
began to come to me that I loved hin | beg in 
to miss him more an’ more I didn’t miss that 
citv clerk I would have given the world to have 


John back 1 thought of nothin’ but John, an 
how I could not live without him. Then I first 
learned how wome should love when they marry, 
I thought I would write an’ tell him all, but my 
pride in’ shame kept puttin’ it off Then we 

[ told my father I would like to go an’ see 
him But father said no, it wouldn't 
but he would go himself So father 
ro, an mother an | packed up) things 
him. I didn’t sleep any that night. 1 


would go wild In the mornin whet 





ready to start an’ the sleigh was at th 

went an put my arms around his neck an’ told 
him I must go, I told him how I] loved John 
just as my mother loved him—an’ ail the wor 


could not keep me away trom him now 


Wal. Roxana,’ says he, ‘if you feel that 


way, | suppose you must go 


So I went. Ah, poor John! How glad he 
was ! An’ how close he held me! l told hima 
How I did t know my ow n { till he w 
gone, but | was ready to be | ife as soon as hie 

well, 

But it wasn’t to be. He lived a week, an’ then 
he died in my a The doctor called it quick 


sometimes I fear 
But he was happy, ¢ 


happy, to have me with him 


but what ot that It is the one thing that | thank 
(aod for daily, that 1 was brave « ht 
him and comfort him. It will not be long now 
before we meet again 

Tears were falling like the summer rain, but 


not from Aunt Roxy’s eves. Bell had flung her- 
self on her knees, and, with her arms round Aunt 
Roxy, was sobbing as if her heart would break. 
I dried my eyes, and Aunt Roxy passed her hand 
caressingly over the glossy curls on her bosom, 
Poor Bell! 

Half an hour later the summer shower had 
passed away, leaving a sweet and refreshing moral 
atmosphere 


Dear Aunt Roxy ! 
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ed her sewing. I began to 
nic dress. She was at her 

Presently her small brother, 
ed witha little notein a ros 

envelope. Fifteen minutes 

came in looking somew hat 


n sell 


her face a little flushed, but 


was herself again, 
James shook hands with each 
y Bell, saying 
his pet name for Bell 
iid business of the utmost 
my horse-rake standing it 
t of the slightest consequence 
iness,” Bell archly repli d 
was afraid you would forget 
pic nie to morrow, and gt 
me kind friend did not put 


never 


is picnic day! l 
of it again!” 

nd to go, 
ooked a wagon-load ol good 
perhaps you would be will 

1 help carry them to the grove 


ivy for George 


he managed it James, who 


hief mourner at a funeral! for a 

ed fairly transfigured with hap 
got the horses standing in 
ed on about the picnic, cro 
and cream, and all that 

reene came over in the gloam 


inwhite linen and kid gloves 


a Be Il’s especial escort to the pi 


tell was but she had 
offer from Mr. Wayland No 
nd hinted that Mr. Wayland 


ffer. Hubert did not linger 


“sosorry,” 


be in a mood of gentle mel 


mes was a boy again, helping 
to spread the tables, there t 
measuring off the croquet 
ling a wagon-load of children 
babies in the air, and filling 
Only one selfish thing 


When he 


sail-boat, and his sister Lily 


1k 1e8. 


that day 


to go too, he pusher 
1 to run back and eat me 


ooked hungry—they should g 


wav out on the stil! bosom of 
they gathered the water-lilies 
istory. I think she told him 
est and brave enough. But he 


nly enough to forgive her, and | 


thev came back at sunset that 


HOMI 
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there never would be any mor LOWS between 
them 
I think Hubert saw it t Y Vis a sensi- 
ve, generous fellow, and | W tanding nea: 
me as Bell came up from t ike leaning on 
James’s arm. She was looking down, a little 


flushed but very demure, | was looking 
her, and there was no mistaking his expression 
of fond proprietorship, 


I looked at Hubert. He 


ut he tried to smile as h« 


gard and pale, 


rection, Miss 


My chances look fa 


It looks so, Mr. Gres I have your 
Greek and law to think o uy years and 

ht not 

Yes, ves; I know | You are right 
I cannot think of such thin w. He's aright 


d fellow, though 
Early in the morning me to bid us good- 
to | tudies, he said 


spend his 


He must go back 


He thanked us all for 


lidays so pleasantly, hom ve would not ferget 
him in a month, shook hands a ind, with Bell 
last, and hoped she would alw be most happy 
ind was gone. Then Jam ein. He took 
Bell’s hands in his and kiss« er rather solemnly, 


then asked Aunt Roxy i had anv objections 


to him for a nephew, g1 k g her wrinkled 
cheek 

Come, Sonsie, get and go over 
ind see the mother she for you,” he 
aid. He was never the iwkward Jamie 
ugain. When they wer Roxy wiped 


i tear from her eye 
1 am glad I told her 
M L. A 


she said. 

B. Curtis. 
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“BIRDIE IN THE HOME-NEST.” 


AVE you not forgotten some one ?” 
The child had risen from her knees, and 
lifted her soft brown eyes to her mother’s 

face. 

“ Have you not forgotten some one? 
A shade of thought fell over the child’s counte- 
nance as her mother gravely repeated her question. 
Then, before her 


>) 


“Who, mamma?” she asked. 


mother could reply, she said, “Oh! yes, I -did for- 


get,” and dropping on her knees, clasped her 
dimpled hands, and, with shut eves and face up- 
turned, spoke these words to our Father in heaven: 
“Bless dear papa, and make him good and 
happy.” 
As the 


she shut her eyelids tightly to keep the tears from | 


falling over her cheeks. 

“You must never forget dear papa,” said the 
mother. It was only by an effort that she was able 
to speak with a steady voice, for her heart was 
moved by some strong feelings that she wished to 
hide. 

“1 won't again,” answered the child: and then 
added, “I don’t know what made me forget. I 
Oh! I wish he was here 


Tell him to kiss 


> 


always do pray for him, 
to kiss me before I go to sleep! 
me when he comes home, won't you, mamma‘ 
Maybe I'll know it in my dreams.” 

The mother’s shut lids would hold the tears no 
longer. Large, round drops fell on the child’s 
forehead. 

re 


throwing her arms about her mother’s neck, “ what 


mother dear!’ the little one exclaimed, 


Is it because I forgot papa in my 
I can’t 


makes you ery? 
prayers? Oh! I'll never forget him again. 
tell what made me.” 

For a little while arms were clasped tightly 
around the child, and her head 
her mother’s 
were said, and 
Soon after, the only sound heard in the room was 


held closely 


against breast. Then good-nights 


good-night kisses exchanged. 
the soft breathing of a child asleep. 

For over an hour the young mother sat in the 
Then she 


went to an adjoining room and sat by an open 


still chamber alone with her little one. 


window, listening to the footsteps that came and 
went along the pavement, never catching the sound 


for which her quick ears harkened. Often she 
sighed, but speke no word of weariness or con 
plaint. 

Another hour passed, when, returning to the 


room where her child slept, she undressed herself, 
ind, lying down, with an arm under the head and 
her cheek against the face of her little one, was 
soon lost in slumber. 

All was not right with the young mother. Such 


tears as she held so closely beneath her shut lids 
that they might not fall are not tears of joy. 





gentle young mother kissed her darling 





oT 
ai 


One loved by her, oh! so tenderly—the father of 


her sweet child—was absent; and always when he 


| was away her heart felt lonely. 


W here was he? 


wife and little one, now that the day was over 


What held him away from his 
Why did the darling of his heart pray for him at 
bed-time instead of giving him her good-night 
kiss ? 
Was he absent at the call of duty ? 


could answer, Yes! 


Had business taken him to another city ? 
Ah! if we 
But we cannot. 

Across the great city, in a room miles away from 
that in which mother and child slept, half a dozen 
| young men were gathered around a table on which 
had 

drank, and 
| off the table and brought in bottles of wine and 


supper been served. They had eaten and 


now sat smoking. Waiters cleared 
glasses. 

More wine! Had they not been drinking freely 
Yes, too free ly. 
grow more thirsty the more 


at supper? But they who “tarry 
long at the wine 
they drink, until sense and reason are too often 
drowned. 


Let me fill your glass,” said one of the com- 


pany to a young man, whose clear eyes, calm 


no signs of an 


| mouth, and smooth forehead gave 
evil or depraved life. Looking at him, and then 
at his companions, any one would have seen that 
he was out of place and in danger. 

‘Nothing more at present,” answered the young 
|man, who had already taken with his supper as 
much wine as he felt it prudent to drink. 

Without heeding this reply, the one who had 
| addressed him filled the young man’s glass and 
also his own. 

“To birdie in the home-nest!”’ he said, lifting 
his glass. 

The 


wine, 


the 
the 


thus challenged raised 


his 


young man 


and held it between eyes and 


light 
“To birdie in the home-nest!” Ah! the tempter 
He 


meant evil to the young man, but God had put 


miscalculated the power of that sentence. 


this thought in his mind that He might use him 
of Just then the 


home-nest was saying, “ Bless dear papa, and make 


as an agent good. birdie in 


him good and happy.” And God, who is ever 
trying to lead the erring into right ways, heard 
the prayer, 2s He hears all prayers that true 
hearts offer up, and answered it in His own best 
wis 
man held up the glass of amber- 
light he saw in it the picture 
While he looked the face 
He saw 


As the voung 
colored wine to the 
of a kneeling child 
and form grew more and more distinct. 
the sweet lips move and heard them say, as clearly 
as if the words had been spoken in his outward 
ears : 

“ “Bless dear papa, and make him good and 
happy.” 

The glass of wine did not touch his lips. 
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“Not drink to that!” exclaimed his tempter, in 
surprise, as he saw the untasted wine. 
“Thank you for the toast,” answered the young 


man, rising. “I must look to my birdie in the 
home-nest 


And, bowing to the company, he hastily retired 


One laughed, another sneered, and another made | of a friend. 














“O MOTHER DEAR! * * * WHAT MAKES YOU CRY ?’'—p. 27 


a coarse jest, 
manner that 

“ Our 
home with his wife and child, and not here. And 


was felt by the rest as a rebuke 
oung friend is right. His place is at 
there are some of us who, in my opinion, might 
take a lesson from his example.” 

A dead silence followed. . One looked at another, 
and crimson spots burned on cheeks that had on 
them no sign of shame a little while before. 


while a fourth said, with a gravity of 


“No more wine for me,” said the last speaker, 
replying to an invitation to fill his glass, 
“T’ve no patience with this kind of stuff,” spoke 


“What 


has wine been ordered for, if not to drink ?”’ 


out one of the company, almost angrily. 


He who said this was a gambler in the disguise 


He wished to steal away the reason 


and conscience of his young companions with 
wine that he might rob them of their money at 
cards. 

As he spoke he filled one glass to the brim, and 
then pushed the bottle toward his neighbor, who 
filled his glass in turn. But when it came to the 
third in the circle sitting around the table, he 
passed it on, leaving his own glass empty. The 
fourth and fifth filled their glasses. Said the one 
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who first passed the bottle, lifting his glass as he 
spoke: 

And all but one 
repeated his toast and drank as he drank. Then 
the third in the circle filled his glass with water, 


“ Here’s to good fellowship.” 


and rising, said, in a clear, ringing voice: 

“ Here’s to birdie in the home-nest.” 

Frowns darkened on his companions’ faces. 
Raising the water to his lips he drank it slowly. 
As he set down the empty glass he looked at the 
angry face of the gambler, whose real character he 
more than half suspected, and, bowing slightly, 
said : 

“T also thank you for that toast, and I also will 
look to my birdie in the home-nest.’’ 

Then, bowing low to all the company, he left 
the room, the sound of curses in his ears as he shut 
the door. 

The young man whose refusal to drink any 
more had first broken in that company the charmed 
circle of danger walked hurriedly away, turning 
his steps homeward, He was, as we have said, 
miles distant, and at the opposite extremity of a 
great city. Hurriedly he walked at first; then 
his steps grew slower and his head was bent down, 
for painful and self-condemning thoughts were in 
his mind, 
taken him, in less than an hour, within a few 
Why did he let it go by 
Was thought so busy that he had 


An omnibus passed; it would have 


streets of his home. 
unheeded ? 
forgotten he could ride? 

No; that was not the reason. He had drank 
too freely at the supper-table, and he knew that 
his breath was tainted with liquor; and now that 
a new light had come into his mind, and he saw, as 
in a mirror, a true image of himself, he was shocked 
to discover that he was less a true man than in the 
days past, and less worthy to bear the name of 
husband and father. This was the reason why his 
steps were slow and his head bowed down; and 
the reason why he did not take the ’bus and pass 
quickly homeward. He shrank from the thought 
of laying his tainted lips upon the pure brow 
and lips of his wife and child, and so revealing to 
them that weak and sensual side of his character 
that was holding him back from a nobler and 
purer life than the one he was living. 

Slowly he continued to walk, still with bowed 
head and busy thoughts and memories, Suddenly 
there came before him, even more clearly, if pos- 
sible, than when he saw it in the amber wine, the 
image of his kneeling child, and again the voice, 
so full of sweet music for his ears, was heard with 
strange distinctness, saying : 

“Bless dear papa, and make him good and 
happy.” 

Could God have answered the petition of that 
loving child for her father in any better or more 
effectual way ? He could not make him good and 


happy except through repentance and a better 


life; but He could make the prayer a means of 
conviction and repentance. So the good Lord 
often uses us, whether we are children or grown-up 
men and women, and uses us by thousands of dif- 
ferent ways, in the work of leading others from 
evil courses into paths of virtue and peace ; for, in 
some way that we do not clearly understand, our 
loving desires actually pass to others and move 
their hearts. Our influence over those we love, 
even when they are away from us, will be for good 
if we pray with sincere hearts. We shall be as 
magnets, continually drawing them back from 
evil. Our love and our prayers will go after 
them as angels of mercy. 

The image of his kneeling child, seen again so 
distinctly, and her sweet voice lifted heayenward 
in prayer for him, heard again with such startling 
clearness, so touched the father’s heart that he 
clasped his hands passionately together, and, louk- 
ing upward, exclaimed: 

“O Lord ! 


ind precious as this child 


I am not worthy of anything so pure 
one of the little ones 
whose angels are ever before Thy face.” 

A deep quiet fell upon his soul as he bowed his 
head once more and walked, still moving slowly, 
onward, And now, contrasted with the innocence 
and sweetness of his wife and child, stood out before 
him an image of himself that made shame-spots burn 
They so 


loving and unselfish, so true to him in all things, 


on his cheeks as if fire had touched them. 


and he so selfish and worldly, yielding to gross 
appetites, and giving his thoughts to what was 
mean and sensual instead of to things good and 
noble ! 

“Give me strength to lead a new and better 
life,” he prayed as he moved along the street. 
“This night I have turned my back upon the evil 
that was opening its jaws to devour me. This 
night I set my feetin anew way. Let Thy power, 
O Lord, keep me, and I shall be safe ! 

Home at last. It had taken him nearly two 
hours from the time he turned so resolutely away 
from his dissolute companions. Entering very 
quietly, he went first to the bath-room, where he 
washed his hands and face and carefully cleansed 
his mouth, to remove, if possible, all smell of 
liquor or tobacco-smoke. 

How silent it was! 
Softly he opened the chamber-door and stood in 


How strangely he felt 
the presence of his wife and child. How peace- 
fully they slept! 
both so young and fresh, so tender and sweet, that 
they looked like sisters instead of mother and 
child. 


A little while he remained bending above them. 


Their faces lay close together, 


Great waves of tenderness came sweeping over his 
heart. They had never seemed so lovely and 
precious. Stooping at length, for he could no 
longer restrain himself—he touched his lips to the 


fair forehead of his wife, She moved slightly, but 
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fled and 
Bri 
able t 
so muc 
long th 
simply 
natures 
dress 
invite 
colors 
joy, hoy 
other. 
these a 
creeping 
the sand 


guarded 
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ihen he kissed the little one 


1e went to sleep, “ Tell him to 
mes home, won't you, mamma 
in my dreams.’ 
touch of his lips was warm or 
flooded her countenance As 
wly off, her lips moved, and she 
yet speaking out clearly 
make good and 


pa, and him 


strongly moved 


irt was too 


s without losing his self-con- 


ved his breast. Then, clasping 
sleeping treasures, he hugged 
to his heart. 

und keep me from all evil, and 
you, my darlings ! 

tence, spoke n in tervent tones, 
his waking wife and child. 
joy which 


ture in words the 


vife’s heart when the full mean 
me, like a great light, into her 
nely in the night watches again, 


lowed spirit for the loved but 


of the very thoughts that went 
And few and far between were the 

e “ birdie” of their home asked 
be given which she could feel 
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rief, shall 


vern most make least noise 
N was reproached by some on 
“ Do 

" 


I have been studying assid 


views. you think, sir,’ 


learned 


years without having | 


se decree it is that every passing 


every 


tion, every lapsing year, 
write itself le gibly on 
kes care that nothing shall coun 


No arts are so sure to be baf 


1 as cosmetic arts. 


ke licate colors are natur illy grec 


ind conducive of cheertulne 
ny persons, not willing to pro 


rrow, dislike to wear n 





f its influence on the spit 


pressive any dark u liormity 
sing; they do not like even 
will be sure to come in rioomy 


tints are the natural symbols of 

and the susceptil le love none 
nsitiveness confesses the need of 
er defenses against the insidious, 
f life, which ever threatens us, as 
left un 


gypt every open space 
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“ THE CHARITY WHICH THINKETH NO 
EVIL.” 


come here, 
Hollis? And 


k dress, as sure 


NNETTY! Annett do 
L quick | Ain't t Mr 
4 she’s got on a 


is I’m alive! Come here, Rox do see Mrs. 
Hollis’s new silk dre Wi well! and her 
husband in the army these dreadful war 
times! She’s an awfu ivagant woman, and 
it wouldn’t be no wor t e if her husband 
should be killed and her el iren come to want 


two little girls 


Proud, perked-up thi \ 
going to school with new on, too, only the 
look as if 


] don’t See 


ner husband wis 


other day. Them « ‘ wavs 
they’d just jumped ou hox. 
where she gets her m«¢ 

only a doctor before |! A the army, and 


your pa says he won’t n fifteen cents o1 
when he went 


mith. Well 


f thev charge, and 


the dollar of what wa 


way, and a captal 
doctors never expect 
especially now these aw var times have come 
expect to ] nything more o1 


Hollis never 


1) J: 
ill distress my 


I’m sure I can’t 
Nine chan r ‘ Dy 
and I dor | 


my bill! 


comes back, 


self to pay our hard- ey over to that 
stuck-up woman, flaw round in her silks 
ind laces! Girls, do g k to your ironing! 


I’m going to run in t rpenter’s and se« 
what she thinks about 


And Mrs. White t 


Mrs. ¢ 


idery, adjusted 


her spectacles more firn er her black, beady 
eyes, and started fortl Arrived at Mrs. Ca: 


pe nter’s, she repeate dl the just made to het 


daughters 


‘T think you must be taken, Mrs. White 
said Mrs. Carpenter, at the e of the story 
‘you know Mrs. H nd I are very dear 
friends, and I am there ve ten. I am quite 
sure I should know it 1 been getting a 


new silk.” 

“JT didn’t know sh« 
of yours, but I’m sure | w what I see with my 
own retorted Mrs, White, 
“ Not half an hour ago sl 
sweeping along itteri 
l kind of a chestnut 
ures on it. And 
all flum-a-did- 


very dear friend 


eyes !” bristling up 


d my house with 


in the sun ; guess 


it on 
I know silk when 


with ( rimson overs I ig 


he had on a black | nnet, 


dled up with flowers 


“OQ Mrs. White!” ex ed Mrs. Carpenter 
with a little gurgle of | hter, Then sobering 
at Mrs. White's look of ] rise . she said, sol- 


€ mnly : 


‘Can you keep asecret, Mrs. White? Because 

I will tell you one if you can, but I don’t want it 
| known, for [am alway ed to be tittle-tat 
| fling about my neighbor 


Mrs. White cast a harp | k over her specta- 











on 


‘nt 








“THE CHARITY 
cles at the innocent face opposite, turned a little 
uneasily in her chair, and said 

“You needn’t be none afraid of my telling any- 
thing I ought not to. But some things does 
seem—" 

‘Very well,” interrupted Mrs. Carpenter, “ do 
you remember a peculiar dress that Dr. Hollis 


brought home to his wife three or four years ago 


when he returned home from the South—a 
brocaded wool and linen goods, a brown and 
crimson combination ? I know Mrs. Hollis 


thought it almost too showy, but her husban 
admired it somuch that she wore it to please him, 
I think you must remember, for I know you asked 
her for a piece to make a pincushion one day 


When 


been worn enough to satisfy her 


the dress had 
husband, Mrs 
Hollis hung it away to But the 

| 


other day she took it out and ripped it all 


when she was making it. 


satisfy herself. 
apart, 
intending to make her little girls some dresses of it, 
for she dresses her little ones so neatly by using 
for them her own partly worn garments, which, of 


course, are generally of finer material than we 


would buy for growing children. But when | 
saw the wrong side I said, ‘O Bessie !’—for 


von know we were girls together and like sisters 

why don’t you just change the manner of cut 
ting a little, to follow the present fashion, and 
make it right over, wrong side out!’ She looked 
it it a minute, at the pretty new-looking brown 
background with its little crimson flower, and said 
‘T’ll do it! it’s a great deal 
why didn’t I think of that when poor Harry first 
So she and I went to work, and the result 


the pretties: side 


got it!’ 
was the handsome dress that you thought was 
silk. Mrs. White, 


did you pay for the new bonnet that T saw y 


As for the new bonnet what 


have on at church last Sunday ?—if you will ex 
cuse the question.” 

“Why, I paid four dollars for it 
couldn't afford anything very 


I thought as 
it was war times | 
expensive.” 
“Well,” resumed Mrs Carpenter, “ Mrs. Hol 
lis’s bonnet cost her just ninety cents—the price 
of the crimson moss rose-buds that you saw- upon 
it. The bonnet wag made entirely by her own 


fingers, from an old lace veil and some bits of 
] 
i 


edging that she has had for years. I hate to tel 
vou this, for I think it mean to meddle with pec 
ple’s private affairs and gossip about them. But 
I have done this only to show you how far from 
extravagant Mrs. Hollis is, and I am sure you 
will honor her for her wise economy as much as | 
do. And, my dear Mrs. White, please remember 
that charity which thinketh no evil.” 

Mrs. White said sh 


mistaken, and went home. 


was sorry, she had bee n 
She walked straight 
through the dining-room without answering Roxy’s, 
“Well, 


sitting-room into her bed-room, and shut the door? 


ma, what did she say?” through the 
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THINKETH 


Then she went to her bureau, took up a pincushion, 
| took off her glasses and rubbed them, sat down by 
| the window and ripped the cover of the cushion 

loose. She held it up to the light and looked at 
both sides sharply. 

“ Well, I wouldn’t a-believed cloth could 


I must say she’s a master hand at con 


be 50 
deceivin’. 
trivin’. But she needn’t be so stuck up, with her 


turned-over finery. I shall just mention it to 


Mrs. Perkins when I go in there this evening.” 


“Tt does seem to me that the crying evil of this 


iwe is show! From the babies, with their frills 


and laces and embroidery, up to old Aunt Charity 


Brown, with a purple flower in her bonnet, at 


church, and she a bent, wrinkled old creature 
that ought to have her mind set on the heavenly 
shore instead of the folly of this wicked world 
I think it’s my duty to talk to her! Purple 


flowers ! and she seventy if she’s a day pe 
And with a sniff of disapproval Mrs. Stearns, 
r tev. Adolphus Stearns, D. D., knit 
vigorously on her husband’s gray woolen sock and 
cast a stern glance at Mrs. Allan. 

“ Now for 
in lie ve in use and not show ! 


children’s clothes I ask, ‘Will it wash ? 


wife of the 


my part,’ continued Mrs, Stearns, “I 
When I buy goods 
for n y 


and not, ‘Is it the stvle” or ‘Is it the prettiest 


{nd when I make my girls’ dresses and aprons | 


on’t cover them ver with ruffles and trim- 


ming, and plant the seeds of vanity in them. No, 


tin hem, and that is the end 


indeed! they get a pp 
of it! I won’t have them thinking of their clothes 


ind looks all 


devil,’ and ‘ Beauty is only skin-deep 


the time ‘Vanity is born of the 
Now there 
I saw 


is my Jane—the one with such curly hair. 


her twisting her long curls over her finger and 
calling her sister to see if they didn’t look pretty, 
shining inthe sun. I just called her right to me 
ind snipped them all off, close to her head, and 
put them into the fire. She cried a good deal, but 


I won't bring up a lot of silly, dolly girls! I mean 


to make my girls sensible !” 
| wonder why the Lord made curly hair, if it’s 
said Mrs. Allan. 

“Just a temptation,” replied Mrs. Stearns, “to 
} Don’t the Bible tell us 


‘If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, and if 


wicked to wear curls,” 


teach us to resist Satan. 
thy right hand offend thee, cut it off’ 
.o said Mrs Allan, “the 


words, but in the teachings of the 


Bible does use 


that form of 


Chureh to which I belong we are not taught to 


think of it as having a literal meaning, but only 
is a figure of speech, meaning that when we find 
ourselves seeing things falsely we are to resist that 
evil inclination until it is plucked out of our will ; 
and if we find ourselves doing evil, acting from 
evil impulses or an ungodly desire, we are to cast 
out those desires and impulses and destroy them.” 


“Oh! ves, your people are always fixing up the 
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Bible ar g it mean something else that 
common understand. But the plain 
common | d faith in the blood of Jesus 


shed for 

My Adol) 

wasn’t 

Allan, f ng 
speak rig 


nners is good enough for m« 
they would be heretics if th 


I hope you'll excuse me, M1 


gs”) plain-spoken, but I 
1 my dear husband says he has 
books th il you be 


read som » vedenborg 


lieve in, iin to be seen that Swedenborg 


was out and anybody that « eliev« 


such th ive something wrong in thei 
head o1 point to 1 
He’s vel 


rns is: he SaVsS a great many\ 


minds, H can’t see 
But stil not 


charitable, Mr. St 


condemn them 


and 
faith 


f this evil world and ive faith 


are only s eived may vet be saved 


they wi ive to believe mil y put 


away the 


in the b pon the cross! 

And Mrs.8 drew down the corners of her 
mouth a las if “saving faith” were rather 
an unpa si 

“They Mrs. Allan, that Churcl 
refused vthing toward the missiona 
boxes t be sent abroad to the heathe 
from the churehes. It see to me 
very 8 ted thing to do, but I suppose 
they « ommon work wit 
people l st laid aside my Ov ‘ 
sewed 1 until I was so w t 
l was Ne to creep aroun Y 
afterwa: t turned the children off 
what | et to eat, and baby tool | 
that he t over vet—he had to \ 
around »>much before we t 
shake il get the stove up. Bu be 
lieve i t of self-sacrifice! | 
help tl Mrs. Allan, that if you had 
Littl to your girl’s flounced 
made uments for our x \ 
have be« er use of time.” 

Mrs hed a little as she answered I 
can't m wasting my time hen | 
workin e my famil) comftortal 
hapy believe, literally, that ‘Cl 
beg ind that I cannot 
abroa | have neglected duties at home 
Ll alw aid all worthy objects as far as I 
am al perhaps I have a right to add that 


by usil ve and skill in making that obj 


tional Agnes, from two remnant 


would vise have been useless, I was 
the new goods to devote to uses 


Mrs. Stearns, that 


Save 


of cha it seems to me, 


while charity our money and time we 


should t that better charity which think 
eth no ¢ 

The M Allan took her de parture , meeting 
poor Jane and her sister, with their 


prons and coarse shoes and stock- 


plain, 
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ings, just coming home 1 
had evidently been ery 
“What is the matt 
Allan, taking the littl 
hands and kissing Lie 


the tears came 


q iestion 
reply 
“Pll tell you, Mr 
Ellen, as her black eye 
cut off all her hair, and 
and eall her Bobby, 
before ! Ma nm 


like the rest—she Say 


é nough 


lice and pretty like the 


Annie Lee tell Mary | 


oing to ask us to he p 


thought it was wicked t 
s looking like a couple 
wks in their han 

laughed. l slapped \ 

her we didn’t want t 

said, ‘Oh! no, of cor 

be afraid to let us 

molasses, for fear it 
mes I just wish we w 
Mrs. Allan looked 

ingry eves, and tl 

iry box, as set fortl \ 


ome comforting wo 
nd turned away 

vhen she entered he: 

by her own neatly dress¢ 
he thought, “ Truly I 


spirit giveth life!’ 


\ Drservep Rep! 


erate age there ar 
know what is due 
in anecdote illust: 


man had for some 


without 
that he desired t } 
day that they met 
were introduced. Ex! 
itisfaction at the 


forward, and with 


“Happy to meet yi M 


make your “equ Lint 
pendent hand t ‘ 
- You 


understand 


haven’t made 
that the 
made from a singl 

to be shaken as if it were 


to be 


the lesson. 


hoped that the vel 


GIVE your brair flicient f 


supply of oxygen, and 
of good hard work 


tain it in a high stat 


knowing lh . 


ol. Little Jane 


e?” asked Mrs 


face in her warn 


te rehead. At her 
she did not 
Alla iid her sister 


Ma went and 


he s make fun of he: 
both looked bad 
vel ets us have thing 


to have things 
g and I heard 

that she wasn’t 
ecause our mothe: 

nd always kept 
ecrows with hymn 
the 


good, and 


girl] 
told 
| party, and she 


then all 
Le« 


ir mother would 


ig but bread and 


is sick.’ Some- 
hed little face and 
y and the mission- 
Stearns, as she spoke 
little hearts 
And 


and was met 


‘ hing 
her own, 
home 
faced little ones 
tter killeth, but the 
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“THAT WITCHETH ALL FOR GOOD.” 


““THAT WITCHETH ALL FOR GOOD.” 


RS. ARAMINTA DYKANDYKE, calling 

on her school-friend for the first time since 

she became Mrs. Royal, surveyed her sur- 
roundings curiously, critically, while awaiting the 
little lady’s appearance. The longer she gazed 
upon what she considered an open confession of 
poverty, the loftier grew her scorn. 
Brown, with her floating hair and wild-rose bloom, 
should have come to this! She, plain as she was, 
poor as she still imagined herself to be, had no 
doubt drawn a much higher prize in the matri- 
monial lottery. 

Truth to tell, there was a good deal the matter 
with Mrs. Araminta Dykandyke, as shall shortly 
be proven, and nothing at all the matter with the 
around which she gazed so 


apartment super- 


ciliously. To be sure, it was inexpensively fur- 
nished, yet most people declared it “ the prettiest 
little parlor they ever did spy.” 
the picture as it was held before me. It may give 


young beginners some helpful, happy hints. 


It was papered with hardware paper in soft, | 


gray shades ; it had two Shaker chairs, tied with 
red ribbons, and some folding carpet-chairs in 
moss-green tints. In the centre of the floor was a 
rag-carpet, laid down like a rug. The rags had 
been carefully selected, and a shopkeeper’s rem- 
nant-basket furnished a harlequin-fringe not in 
the least detracting from its general prettiness. 
chintz that 


never bear washing, but as long as its good, clear 


The curtains were a ten-cent would 
Indian-red gave a finish to the room few inspected 

The cloth on table was 
of crash, coarsely embroidered in crewels where 


the quality. the small 
the seams came together and to form a bordering. 
The low bookshelves were of pine, finished with 
shellac and fitted in a recess, so as not to require 
any cabinet-making. There was a nest of mirrors 
over the mantel, and underneath an open grate, 
brimming with dried grass and autumn leaves. 
Last, not least, a rattan lounge tied with bright 
ribbons, and a comfortable, red chintz pillow 
made the room complete as to the furnishing. 
There were a few additional touches, evidently 
bridal presents, in the way of two oil paintings, 
sea and land views, brackets with a tiny marble 
Cupid and other dainty knick-knacks on them, 
a bouquet-table with vase and flowers, and finally, 
a bunch of rainbow-eyed peacock feathers, set 


against the soft, gray wall. 


Mrs. Royal was not many minutes obeying her | 


neat little maid-servant’s summons to the parlor 
And, let me tell you, her breezy presence made 
the room complete, although Mrs. Dykandyke was 
more than ever taken aback. That one whose 
honeymoon of wifehood was scarcely on the wane 


should appear before a caller in a seersucker an 


an apron was absolutely on a par with barbarism. 


That Alce | 


Let me hold up 


To be sure, the seersucker was a pinky pink, the 
japron a dainty white dot, and Mrs. Royal, with 


her golden hair in a golden net, and her eyes as 
5 ¢ 


bright as purple violets cradling dewdrops and 
sunbeams in their velvet hearts, looked the good 
Yet, for all that, this 
utter disregard of conventionalities almost threw 
Mrs. Dykandyke into spasms. 

“ We have drifted apart since my marriage two 


house-fairy that she was. 


years ago,” remarked the lady who had been 
Araminta Case, after they had kissed and ex 
changed congratulatory greetings, “and I should 
not have caNed had I not been positively assured 
| there were no cards. I am delighted to see you 
looking so well and so happy, dear; but, excuse 
me, I thought Mr. Royal was in comfortable cir- 
cumstances.” 

“ He considers himself one of the richest men 
in the world,” replied the #®ung wife, the dew 
drops and sunbeams dancing in her eyes. 

“Of course, my love, possessing you he is. 
You always have been a treasure and always will 
be, Alce, but 

Then, amidst profuse apologies, Mrs. Dykan- 
| ds ke went on to say something to the effect that 
afraid her friend had thrown 
| away, concluding with: “ Ican’t help seeing how 
with a comprehensive glance 


ishe was herselt 
you live, you know,” 
around the apartment. “In your father’s house 
everything is so different.” 

Away down in the depths of her tender heart 
Yes, everything was 
Life there was a 


Mrs. Royal heaved a sigh. 
different in her father’s house. 
splendid sham, a gilded bubble ready to burst if 
but one creditor put so much as a finger upon it. 


She remembered well how the thousand dollar 
check so conspicuous among her wedding presents 
was afterward confiscated by the paternal Brown 
to pay several pressing bills. She could not tell 
her friend this, however, so she said, cheerily : 
“You speak and look as though I ought to be 
Why, I’m the happiest creature 
Then, 


in order to clinch these assertions, she took her 


pitied, Ara. 
alive, and my home a second Paradise.” 


friend all through the house. “I haven’t got 
many things | might have had had not Will and I 
resolved not to receive wedding presents outside 
| of our own immediate families, and, in addition to 
that, determinedly regulated every purchase.” 
She remarked further, as they left the sweet sim- 
plicity of those upper chambers with their stained 
beds 


solid 


| floors, home-made rugs, and drift-of-snow 
for the lower floor: “We could 


| silver and all that sort of thing, only we thought 


have had 


| we might on some future occasion feel embarrassed 
| by not being able to return their full value. So, 
1s you see, everything is plain, and many things 
home-made, yet all the more precious.” 

They had entered the parlor again over whose 


} ‘ ; 
| floor shadows of rose .ines came and went like 
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e fairy sea, and where the air 





the heliotrope’s purple | 
mzy-green blossoms that ove: 


nd on the porch outside the 
give me a bookcase,” continued 


veying her precious volume: 
Courtland 
like them 


Then they two built this frame 


W and his brother 


these shelves, and | 
ents over the mantel, and set 

king-glass at the back, making 
I think it’s one of the prettiest 
el id eyes on.”’ 


wa Alce Royal, even without the 


weet face of yours with its wil 


With 


lints o’ gold hair. these 


a marvel of beauty. 


spite @f innumerable directions in 
d-my-room articles, I found we 
ke a comfortable sofa without springs 
able upholstery, so we bought this 


In cold weather my silk quilt 


r both under and upper cover.” 
very well to listen to, especially as 
was continually making pictures of 
ht eyes, red lips, and glint o’ gold 


] 


he stood near the Indian-red curtains, 


mirror’s flash, and again where 


7 et 
zea 


in the open grate, but Araminta 


r 
how 


pink dress and bit of an apron, and 


was not satisfied with these dissolving | 


iting though they were. 
xceedingly curious to know how her 
ad always moved in brilliant circles, 
urried to a man whom she supposed 
imstances, came to be reduced to 
1 strait as this in which she found 
the question, she learned that the year 
| Royal had honorably failed in busi 
y Oct ipied a position as clerk in a 


goods store. The young couple, 


een looking forward to a far different 


whose wedding-day was appointed 

was lost but honor,” concluding they 

wait for wealth than for happiness, 

at the hour named, just as though 
vecurred to mar their plans. 

e, for whom I was named,” continued 

gave me this beautiful cottage, but 


more. to 


no Having no rent 


e can live snugly, pay as we go, an 


e—sometimes it’s a very little- 


now confess, Alce, doesn’t it take 


of courage to live this way?” 


Dykandyke, with a singularly eager 
LarK eyes, 


like the amount of courage it takes 


over her girlish shoulders 


to run 


é 


into debt and m« 
replied Mr 
Her friend was posit 
Neverthele 


very hand,” 


i venture.” 


square toward the window 
zing out on her cheek 
home. Although she 


tell-tale color still 


the vine-entangled gate and 


she 


carpets. 


burned 


Seated in a passenger 
felt 


ironed.” 


herself “a « apt 
Then, conelud 
threw off the impres 

she should 
whether or not to have 
She rather th 


have 


down, 


Meanwhile, Alce Royal 
room, arranging a rustic 
with a real bird’s nest sw 

‘I can’t imagine what 
to her husband, on his ret 
ing from all I ever he 
thing heart can wish, yet 


There’ 


her eyes and 


and unhappy. 
around 
ve 


come here often and see i 


| with our home and hom« 


“This wife of mine’s a 
Will Royal, slipping off 


letting her hair sweep lik 


body fall in love with a cl 


var and six months older than I 


ewe 


et greedy creditors on 
R el phatically 

the w was drawn at 

turned her face 

to hide the flame bla 

the rrow had struck 

rie er departure the 


e | issed through 
n the street. 
ling homew ira 
double 
it « ldn’t be he lped 


ound and 


be gan wonder ing 


lress made, and 
| ] : 
color in the new 


gold was going 


sat in her cozy sewing- 
Christmas ornament, 


nging in the centre. 
a Ara,” she remarked 


rn that night. “Judg- 


d or saw, she has every- 


she looks so discontented 
even a wrinkle or two 
he only twenty-one—a 


I’ll get her to 
f she won’t fall in love 
wave 
l,” replied handsome 

Alee’s golden net and 
e a sun-burnished cloud 
“She could make a 
il burner’s hut. 


“*¢ A lonely household fairy she, 
That “ witcheth all for good.”’” 
MADGE CARROL. 
ReaL Hetp.—!It is not half so much what we 
do for another as what we enable him to do for 
himself, that is of value to him. Instead of giv 


ing money to the poor, if 


| of earning it; instead 


for | 


| 
| 


information, if we induce 


instead of legislating up 


habits of the people, il we 


themselves ac« 
that 
path, if we aid them t 


them for 


instead of insisting 


selves, we shall have dor 


service. 


To FORBEAR is to refrain 


something which impuls« 
or say; it is the conque 


over first desires; it is t 


indignation, the stern self-d 
ink 


the hasty judgment, th 
charitable interpretation 
it implies restraint and 


active energy, not of pass 


orce 


we put them in the way 
ramming the pupil with 
» seek it himself; 


amusements and 


him t 
n tie 

ead them to control 
rding to their needs ; 
hey should 

out a path for them- 
them incalculably more 


follow our 


from doing or saying 
had prompted us to do 

wiser second thought 
he curbing of anger or 
cipline that represses 
nd criticism, the un- 
the cutting reply. Thus 
and is the fruit of 


ivity or weakness, 
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THE BURIAL-PLACES OF 





THE BURIAL-PLACES OF OUR DEAD 
PRESIDENTS.* 


HE Presidents of the United States who are 
dead are nearly all buried in the neighbor- 

hood of the homes which they occupied, 
Washington’s tomb, at Movnt Vernon, is known 
John Adams and John Quincy 


the Church at 


to all the world. 
Adams lie 
Quincy, Massachusetts. 


beneath Unitarian 
The coffins are of lead, 
placed in cases hewn from solid blocks of granite. 
Their wives are buried with them. John Adams 
died on the same day with Jefferson, a strange 
coincidence itself, but, stranger still, it was the 
Fourth of July, 1826, just half a century after the 
Declaration of Independence which they had 
joined in making. Divided bitterly in their lives, 
but reconciled in some degree as their years drew 
to a close, they quitted the stage of action side by 
side. Jefferson, like his compatriot, was buried 
in his family ground—by his home at Monticello 
He _ had set the fly-leaf of an old 
account-book his wishes concerning it. o Chor se,” 
“some unfrequented vale 


down on 


his memorandum said, 
in the park, where is no sound to break the still- 
ness but a brook that bubbling winds among the 
a 


woods. Let it be among ancient and 


venerable oaks; intersperse some gloomy ever- 
Appropriate one-half to the use of my 
Let 


the exit look upon a smal! and distant part of the 


greens, 
family, the other to strangers, servants, etc. 
> 


Blue Mountains.” These directions were substan- 


A little inclosure, containing | 
some thirty graves, stands among the woods on the | 
road that leads from Charlotteville to Monticello, | 


ind a granite obelisk, much chipped by relic-tak- 


tially carried out. 


ing visitors, marks the grave of the ex-President. 
In the same part of Virginia, in a small inclo- 
sure near his home of Montpelier, lies the succes- 
sor of Jefferson, Madison, the fourth President. 
Beside him is buried his wife, who died in 1849, 
surviving him almost thirty and two 
Two other Virginia Presidents, Mon- 


roe and Tyler, lie within a few feet of each other 


years, 


nephews. 


in the fine cemetery of Hollywood, at Richmond. 
Strangely enough, Monroe’s death, like those ot 
John Adams and Jefferson, fell upon the Fourth 
of July. He, too 
great elders—marked the nation’s birthday by his 
He died in New York, a poor man, and 
his remains were entombed there until, in 1858, 


in 1831, five years after his 
close. 


the Legislature of Virginia removed them to Hol- 
a substantial vault, 
marked by a Gothic temple on a 
Virginia granité. Tyler’s grave, 
scarcely marked at all; a little mound, with a 
magnolia tree at the head, is pointed out as the spot. 
The three Tennessee Presidents went back to the 


lywood and placed them in 
foundation ot 


near by, is 





* From the American, published by J. M. Stoddart & Co., ~ 
Philadelphia. 
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places where they had dwelt for their long rest 
Jackson is buried at his home, the Hermitage, 
near Nashville, his wife beside him, A massive 
monument of ‘Tennessee granite marks the place. 
Polk is Nashville, 


homestead. He survived Jackson only four years, 


buried at at the old family 


dying in 1849. The grave is handsomely inclosed. 
and a block, twelve feet square by twelve feet in 
height, bears the inscriptions. Andrew Johnson’s 
grave is at Greenville, on a spot selected by him- 
self. His three sons have erected a handsome monu- 
ment of marble upon a base of granite. It bears 
numerous patriotic emblems—a flag, an eagle, the 
scroll of the Constitution, ete.—while the inscription 
declares: “ His faith in the people never wavered.” 
Martin Van Buren lies in the village cemetery at 
Kinderhook, New York, in a family lot, his rest- 


He 


the summer of 1862, when the civil war 


ing-place marked by a modest granite shaft. 
died in 
was rising to its height. His successor, Harrison, 
was buried at his old home at North Bend, on the 
Ohio River, a few miles below Cincinnati. An 
unfenced mound over a family vault, formerly 
neglected, but recently more carefully kept, marks 
the spot. 

The dust of Zachary Taylor is now buried in 
the cemetery at Frankfort, Kentucky, after sev- 
eral Millard 


Forest Lawn Cemetery, three miles from Buffalo, 


removals. Fillmore’s grave is at 
and that of Pierce in the old cemetery in Con- 
cord, New Hampshire. Buchanan is buried at 
Woodward Hill Cemetery, near Lancaster, Pa. 
He died in 1868, a year earlier than Pierce. 

The most magnificent of all the memorials to 
the dead Presidents is that over the resting-place 
of Lincoln, in the Oak Ridge Cemetery, at Spring- 
field, 1874. Its 
cost His 
victim, 
the 


Presidents who have 


It was dedicated in 
$250,000. 


Illinois. 
to have been com- 


Gartield—untimely 


is said 
panion in history 
like 
latest dead of the eighteen 
passed away, is buried in Lake View Cemetery, 


himself, of the assassin’s bullet, and 


at Cleveland, Ohio, where in time a monument 
comparable with that of Lincoln is expected to rise, 
Thus of the eighteen dead Presidents, two only 
lie in one spot. Two are buried in Massachusetts, 
two in New York, five in Virginia, three in Ten- 
nessee, two in Ohio, and one each in New Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and Illinois. 
Fight lie in private grounds, or family burial- 
places—as the case of the Adamses, at Quincy. 
There is no Valhalla, no Westminster Abbey, no 
public ground belonging to the nation. The Presi- 
dents went, in the end, to the citizenship that they 
sprung from, to the equality of the final repose 
Wrona-pornG is a road that may open fair, but 


it-leads to trouble and danger. Well-doing, how- 


ever rough and thorny at first, surely leads to 


pleasant places. 
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VI. 


of the woman, 


THE 
CHAPTER 


ippearance her 


HE 


sing uct, and mysterious departure 
wert in the strange series of events 


that were bewildering in the minds of Mr 


and Mrs. | 
manner ha igly 
uught of her it 


womans 


and 


Something in this 


impressed them both, 
now whe! was with a cer 
raint, as if she were present and 


That 


lationship to the child was’ no 


tain sense 


closely their actions she boré 


some kit 


longer a in their thoughts; and it was 


equally her visit was by no means acci 


dental or } eless. 
A pre the feelings was a natural conse 
quence n troubled 


uch a pressure as a 


certain t! sobriety favorable to self-con- 


trol and ve of wiser counsels in the minds 


of both penter and his quick-tempered wife 
Each h fa preparation like this, for the 
day w to prove dne of more than ordinary 
trial 

Fro cause Andrew, their oldest boy, 
naturally in exceedingly perverse temper, was 
ill-nat i quarrelsome beyond his wont on 
this pa rning. Since rising he had not 


ceased fere with Lucy and Philip, and this 


created e among the three, which the mother 
vainly subdue. Not until the father, 
with a threat and a smart blow, commanded 
the ove ring lad to cease from his annoyance 
of his | er and sister was the discord abated 
Sut the the boy's heart remained as strong 


the fear of instant punishment kept 


as ever 


down tl of rebellion. 

So ter his father left for the shop his 
mothe 1 to him: 

* AY » over to the store and get me two 
pour and two pounds of rice; and go 
quicl ’s nearly school-time now.” 

Whe the money?” Andrew spoke very 
ride 

‘Ne I 1 the money,” said Mrs. Harding 
«G [ tell you.” 

la no use. Mr. Willits said vesterday 
that ¥ edn’t send for trust any more. 

G inute, you little 

The mother caught the profane epithet 
just ng from her tongue and kept it back 
fror t e 

! tt use, I tell you,” pe rsisted Andrew. 
“H , 

Ofl vou this instant !’ 

\ i Harding, unable to restrain her in 
dig made two or three rapid strides toward 
the seeing from her face that he was in 
danger rted from the house and went off toward 
he After being gone long enough to have 


HOME 
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done the errand twice, he came lo‘tering back 
without the articles for w h he had been sent 
Where's the iva e?’ asked hi 
mother, looking at him st he came in, 


| ders by his mother, wl 


“T told you so,” was | ng reply. 
old me what?” said Mr 
“Why, that you need: ‘ here 


more,” 


“Have you been to M 


Harding. 


for trust any 


WW ts’s ?” asked his 


mother, growing suck < ind speaking 
very firmly. 
“Yes, ma’am, I hav the unhesitating 


answer 
* And you saw Mr. W 
* Yes, ma’am,” 
“ And asked him for the 
“ Yes, ma’am.” 


“What did he say? 


ind rice ?” 


“He wanted to know where my money was, 
and when I said I had none, he told me to g 
home and tell you that he t charge things any 

. Qa . 


more,” 


All this was spoken by Andrew with a steady 


voice and eye, and ina! that ill concealed 


a spirit of triumph 


For a little while a ter indignant anger 
raged in the breast of Mrs. Harding. 
“ He'll be sorry for that, or | am not a living 


” she muttered t erself, as soon as a lit 


btained and thought ran 


woman ! 
tle self-possession wa 
partially clear once 1 Here’s the money, 
she added aloud, speak to Andrew, as she drew 
from her pocket some chang: go back as swift 
as your legs will carry ) ind get two pounds of 
rice and two pounds | 

The boy took the mone d again went loite: 


had 


rtly over his shoul 


ing indifferently away, | re he gone ten 


paces a switch was laid 


! 1 no longer contro! 
anger against hit Che eflect 


He sprung 


was all she 


her like a 


her 
wished to produce from 
frightened young deer a 
In retur Hie 
back at least half an hour 


to the store resumed the old pace 
and managed to get 


after school-time 


“Tt’s so Jate now, 1 her can’t I stay at 
home to-day?” ‘Tl his response to a hur 
ried order to start ofl ! ediately for school 


“Mr 


Long will keep 1 


“T don’t eare if ‘ 10« It will serve you 
right. No; you iy home.” 
The lad threw |! f down on the door-ste} 


and began to cry 
Poor Mrs. Hard r Ne 


twithstanding the i 


causes of irritatior 


fluence of recent « the 

were too man) ng for her. Almos 
since daylight had t | erse boy been making 
assaults upon her patience Several times she 


] 


had lost the self 


° ] 
to maintain, ana 


h she was struggling 


vay to bursts of passion 


ran the whole distance 
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and as often had she striven to force back into 
quietude the disturbed impulses that darkened 
her spirit. Now her pent-up anger blazed forth 
like a fierce flame. 


Andrew 


Seizing a stout switch, she 
commenced lash- 
ing him with all her strength. Her: counte- 
nance was that of a fury. For a short time 
Andrew, who had great powers of endurance, bore 
the smarting strokes, thinking to tire his mother 
She was pos- 


sprung toward and 


out; but in this he was mistaken. 
sessed of cruel spirits, and, in the blind passion 
with which they inspired her, would have struct 
on, even to the endangering of his life. At last, 
with a yell of pain that sounded more like the 
cry of some animal than a human being, Andrew 
started up from the door-step and ran off beyond 
the reach of his mother’s arm. 

“ Now, away to school with you, or I'll give you 
as much Harding, as she 
moved resolutely toward the place where Andrew 


more!” cried Mrs, 


paused on getting out of her way. 

Finding that contention with his mother under 
present circumstances was rather too serious a busi- 
ness, the boy yielded to forces that he was not 
able to resist and started off for school, conquered, 
but not subdued. 
had hardened instead ofsoftening him. Rebellion 
grew rank in his young breast; and no sooner 
was he out of sight than he sat down on the road- 
side to deliberate on the question of going to 
school or playing the truant. 

It was some time after Mrs. Harding returned 
into the house before she was sufficiently calm to 
reflect at all. 
fiercely, and sad were the wrecks it left behind 
wrecks of peace and good resolutions. 


her life had she suflered such intense mental pain | 


as now—never experienced a state of mind so sad 
and self-condemnatory. New better states 
had been forming, and they had brought her 
within the sphere of higher and holier influences. 


and 


It was violence to these which occasioned such 


anguish of spirit. Good, which had gained a 
place in ber heart, might 
not out. When the 
retire and hide itself far 
depths of her spirit, to come into perception again 
when the tempest abated. 


be overshadowed, but 
rast storm raged it could 


down in 


And thus it was now. 


The good was hidden, not extinguished, and _ its | 
. . . . | 
low voice was heard as soon as the wild shrieking | 


of the storm was silent. 
to contend with evil when evil had full sway ; but, 
like the sunshine and the gentle dews, it possessed 


a restoring and creating power, and, like them, in | 
the peaceful days and quiet nights it went on with | 


its heavenly work of restoration and recreation. 


THE ANGEL OF 


The fire of his mother’s anger 


The storm, though brief, had raged | 


Never in | 


the calmer 


It was not strong enough | 
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ness which, by its contrast, only made more appa- 
rent the wild, half-insane excitement from which 
every nerve of her spirit was still palpitating. 
The revulsion in Mrs. Harding’s mind was great. 
The first rebuking image that arose in her thoughts 
was that of the stranger, whose coming and depar- 
ture were almost like the changes in adream. Se 
vivid was this impression that she almost ex- 
pected to see the woman enter and fix upon her 
those deep, sad eyes, whose expression she could 
never forget. 

An unwonted sound came now upon her ears. 
the Mrs, 


Sweet ones 


It arose from cradle. The eyes of 


Harding instantly sought the child. 
There was a look of fear on her baby face—griev- 


ingly her lip was curled—a low murmur of pain 


was audible. 

Tenderly, very tenderly, was the infant lifted 
from its cradle-bed ; and lovingly was it pressed 
to the bosom of Mrs. Harding. Soothing words 

in soothing tones were poured into its ears from 
lips that touched them softly. 

As Mrs. Harding sat with the babe held close 
against her heart all the exciting incidents of the 
| previous half hour passed before her mind in 
rapid review. The conduct of Andrew had been 
very bad, and he needed correction ; but she could 
not justify her own action in the case, nor quiet 
the voice of self-reproach. She saw that the evil 
in her only excited the evil in him—that angry 


words hardened him into stubborn resistance. 


|She felt sad, too, as she thought of the cruel 


stripes she had given him—stripes laid on with 
the full strength of her strong arm. In angry 
| resentment, not sorrowing love, had she grasped 
the rod, and its strokes excited only a spirit of 
rebellion, Oh! how unhappy she felt—unhappy 
Her indignation against the 
She felt 


too deeply humiliated in consequence of her own 


even to weeping 


storekeeper was but a feeble flame now. 


misdeeds to cherish anger against others, 

In this state of mind the morning passed. At 
twelve o’clock Andrew came in from school, glid- 
ing through the door silently and with an evident 
Mrs. Harding said nothing. 
She was glad to see him subdued in spirit, and felt 


desire to avoid notice. 


| more of pity toward the boy than anger. Her 
husband soon followed, as it was dinner-time. 
His brow was clouded. Something had gone 


Silently 


and moodily he sat at the table, eating hurriedly 


wrong with him during the forenoon. 
and taking no notice of any one. In a shorter 
time than usual he finished the meal, and, rising, 
was about leaving the house when Mrs, Harding 
said : 

“ Didn’t you tell me to send to the store for any- 


What a deep calm reigned in the household as 
Mrs. Harding came back among her younger chil- 
dren, who received her with frightengd looks and 
went shrinking away into distant corners—a calm- 

VOL. LI.—3., 


thing I might want?” 
. “Certainly I did. Why?” 

‘ Because Willits refused to let me have some 
' sugar and rice, this morning, without the money.’ 
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“Oh! n H ildn’t have done that. There “Andrew !” she called again. 

are thirty-s llars to my account on his books “ He’s gone to school, mother,” said Luey. 

as I told y “ Ttisn’t school-time yet 
“Well, then; and I had to send the| “But he’s gone. I saw him put on his hat and 

money befor could get what I wanted.” go out through the back gate a little while afte: 
Harding waited to hear no more. “Ill soon | father went away.” 


settle that! exclaimed, as he went hurriedly 
from the hy 


brought hi t 


\ rapid walk of a few minutes 
he store of Willits, into which he 
strode wit! eavy, resolute tread. 

“ What mean,” was his angry interro- 
gation, “ by sending 
And, as he spoke, 
with a thre 

The latter . 
Harding wa 


such messages to my wife ?”’ 
he confronted the storekeeper 
scowl, 
startled, as well he might be, for 
fierce mood of mind, and stood 
before hit is hand clinched and meditated 
violence in look and manner. 


“Say! W you mean ?” repeated Harding 


“T sent ting message to your wife,” said 
the storek« 

“Tt’s fal You did!” exclaimed Harding. 

© And say that I did not,” retorted Willits, 
whose red face showed his rising anger. 

“Why u send her the sugar and rice 
this mor d Harding. 

“] did replied the storekeeper. 

“Not e furnished the money.” 

“T beg pardon, neighbor Harding. Andrew 


came for t pounds of sugar and two pounds of 


rice, whi charged to your account.” 


“ Didi efuse to let him have them with- 
out the 1 ey’ 

“No, ¢ I did not. Haven't you a balance on 
my bool uw favor? Here are the articles 
charged. 

And W pened his day-book and pointed 
to the r« entry. 

“Td rstand this,” said Harding, look- 
ing bew re 

“The e mistake. Who told you that | 
refused to send these articles without the money?” 

“T must see further into this. Can’t compre 
hend it 

And e carpenter said this he turned away 
abrupt! went back home. 

«Mar said he, “didn’t you tell me that Wil- 
lits refused let you have the rice and sugar 
to-day the money ?” 

“Yes, I did; and I had to send the money 
before |! | get them.” 

“ He t, and has the sugar and rice both 
charge r 

“Wi 

* t he didn’t refuse to let you have 
the art thout the money.” 

” AD 

Mrs. H g called to her oldest boy in a} 
quick, mptory voice, turning around as she 


spoke t there was no answer, 


Mr. and Mrs. Harding looked at each other for 


afew moments in a kind of blank amazement. 


To both came a dim foreshadowing of the truth. 


“Did Andrew bring you that message?” said 
Harding, in a stern voice 
“ He did; and then I gave him the money to 


get the things I wanted.” 
“And he went back with it to the store?” 
Te.” 
“That will do,” 
How 


tracted. 


the heavy brow of the carpenter con- 


There was something savage in his face. 


He’ll remember this while he has breath in 


his body,” he said, fiercely, as he left the house. 
On his way to his shop he led in gain at the 
store of Willits, and, by a few 


all lingering doubts as to the g 


questions, satisfied 
lilt of Andrew. 

As soon as two o'clock came, he went to the 
schoolhouse and asked for his son 
“ He hasn’t been here to-da 

reply to his question, 


was the teacher’s 
“Are you certain of that, Mr. Long ?” 
Harding was not prepared for this. 

“Altogether certain swered the schoolmas- 


ter. “ Was 


now addressed the scholars 


Andrew here this morning?” He 


“ No, sir ”’—“‘ no, sir no, sir,” ran all around 
the room. 

“ Have any of the boys seen him?” inquired 
Mr Long. 

“T saw him,” spoke up one of the scholars, “as 
I came to school just now.” 

* Where ?” 

“ Sitting on the fence over by Miller’s woods.” 
“ Did you speak to him quired the school- 
master. 

“Yes, sir. I asked 


and he said ‘ Nothing.’ Then | 


him what he was doing, 


asked him if he 


wasn’t going to school, and hes rid, ‘ Maybe so—— 
after a while. As I walked along I saw him 
going over into Miller’s woods 


And 


lder boys to go over 


“That will do,’ said the schoolmaster. 
then he directed two of the 
to Miller’s woods, and if 


they saw Andrew to 


bring him to school. 
Harding went back to his shop in a state of 
profound agitation. A new cause of anger against 


the boy was added—namelv, the disgrace to him- 


self of standing before the assembled village chil- 
dren as the father of a boy who had meanly played 
| the truant. 

During the afternoon everything seemed to go 
| wrong with the carpenter. A man for whom he 
| had done some work disapp: inted him in regard 
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to the payment; while another, for whom work | Mrs. Harding answered nothing. She too had 
had been promised at a certain time, rated him | felt strong anger toward the boy; but as the day 
soundly for not being up to the letter of his con- | wore on and imagination pictured him writhing 
tract. Moreover, Stark, the tavern-keeper, called | in the cruel hands of his passionate father, anger 
in and abused him for having said, as reported to | changed to yearning pity. Not that she felt like 
him, that he was doing more harm to the neigh-| excusing him, or even palliating his crime and 
horhood thana gang of thieves. Maddened by | disobedience; but in her heart revived the 
this assault, coming, as it did, upon his unbalanced | mother’s tenderness, and this made her see, clearly, 
state of mind, Harding threw a mallet at his head | that in a blind indignation against the boy his 
which, happily, glancing by, went smashing | father would destroy the salutary effects of punish- 
through a window. The frightened tavern-keeper | ment. 
beat a hasty retreat. Slowly crept on the dusky twilight, and thicker 
Toward ‘evening the teacher called in to say | and thicker fell the evening shadows, closing i 
that the boys sent for Andrew had found him, and | nearer and nearer to the carpenter’s dwelling, so 
that he refused to return with them to school. | that the disturbed inmates, constantly on the watch 
This was the last crushing pound laid on the car- | for Andrew, found their circle of vision growing 


i 


penter’s panting self-control. The savage impre- | momently narrower. 

cation that fell from his lips startled the teacher, And now sharp flashes of lightning began to 
who turned off from him instantly and went on stream forth from a heavy bank of cloud that lay 
| piled up in the west, and the freshening winds 


| 


his way oppressed by a feeling of deep concern. 
| rustled the leaves in the old elms that stood around 


the humble cottage. 
CHAPTER VII. “ There’s a gust rising !” said Mrs. Harding, in 
_— Jacob Harding came home from his|a troubled voice, going to the door and gazing 
shop a little after sundown he was almost | anxiously around. “ Where is that unhappy boy ?” 


blind with passion. The more he had thought of; “Skulking in some of the neighbors’ houses,” 
Andrew’s conduct, the stronger had grown his in- | graffly replied her husband. “ But he might as 
dignation against him ; and he was now prepared to | well come home first as last. He can’t escape 
mete out to him a degree of punishment cruel in | me.” 

the extreme. Grief for the evil he had done was| Mrs. Harding sighed, and was about retiring 
not so prominent a feeling with Harding as anger | from the door when a heavy peal of distant thun- 
at the boy for having dared to venture upon the der jarred on the air. 


commission of such flagrant outrages. “ Liar!| “Oh! I wish he was home!” she said: “we're 
thief! truant!’ Such were the bitter words that | going to have a terrible storm.” 
came, every few moments, through the excited; The thick bank of clouds had now covered so 


father’s shut teeth as he strode homeward. “That | large a space in the west that all the sun’s retiring 
a boy of mine should be guilty of such things!” | beams were hidden and darkness was closing 
he repeated over and over again. “A boy of mine | around her heavy curtains. 

| “The storm will bring him home,” was all the 


to disgrace me in this way ! 
And he would stretch forth his arms, with his | reply made by the father. 


large hands gripped so tightly that the nails| “TI wish, Jacob,” said Mrs. Harding, after wait- 
almost penetrated the callous skin, clutching, in | ing for nearly half an hour longer, during which 
imagination, the guilty child. time the heavy, concussive thunder sounded nearer 

“Where’s Andrew ?” he asked, fiercely, as he | and nearer, “that you would step over to Mrs. 
entered the house. Aaron’s and see if Andrew is not there. He goes 


Mrs. Harding lifted to his her troubled face | with John Aaron a good deal, and it may be that 
and answered, in a sad voice—there was no trace | he is loitering with him now, afraid to come 


of anger about her: home.” 
“T haven’t seen him since dinner-time.” Harding made no answer, but took up his hat 
“ Not home yet ?” and went out. The dweiling of Mrs. Aaron was 
“No.” distant nearly an eighth of a mile, and thither the 


Harding passed through the house into the yard, | carpenter directed his steps, walking rapidly. It 
where he cut from a tree a stout, tough rod—far | had become very dark before he reached there— 
too stout for his vigorous arm to wield in the|the darkness invaded, every few moments, by 
chastisement of a tender child—and, returning, laid | brilliant streams of light from the cloudy west. 
it in full sight of the youngerchildren on atable.} “Have you seen anything of my Andrew?” 

“A liar, a thief, and a truant!” he exclaimed, | inquired Harding, on reaching the neighbor’s 
in a voice of angry excitement. “It will be the} house. 
sorriest day of his life! I just want to get my,| “T have not,” replied Mrs. Aaron, as she stood 
hands on him !” | with the door held part.y open. 
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“Ts your Jol t home?” was next asked. 

“My John? Ob! yes, indeed! He’s never away 
after dark.” 

John cams 

“ Have 1 et 


+} } 
he wv 


e side of his mother. 
my Andrew to-day?” Hard- 
ing spoke { 
‘No, sit [ have not. 
either in the morning or the afternoon.” 


“Are yo ertain 


>? 


He wasn’t at school 


about not having seen him 


to-day ? 


“Oh! yes He hasn’t been anywhere around 
here.” 

“Where « he be?” said Mrs. Aaron, now 
manifesting a woman’s concern. 

“Dear know answered the carpenter, with 
some impat eof manner. “I only wish I had 
my hands 

“ How | us he been away?” asked Mrs 
Aaron. 


“ Ever s ner-time,” was replied. 
“Maybe 
John. “ Ni 


at school 


ver at Mr. Lawson’s,” spoke up 
er Henry nor Peter Lawson wer« 


ifternoon, I shouldn’t wonder if 


they'd al i-fishing in Baxter’s mill-dam.” 
“T’m obl to you,” was almost roughly said 

by Harding, as he turned off abruptly and strod 

away in t lirection of Lawson’s farm-hous« 


which wa least a quarter of a mile from his 
own dwel 


The dar 


only a few 


was now s0 deep that he could see 
eps before him, save when the broad- 
sheeted » threw its mantle of flame over 
the earth for instant, and then left the night 
blacker than before. 
by their aid he 


The flashes came in quick 
walked on as 


At Lawson’s 


successior 


steadily lay had been abroad, 


he gained some intelligence of his truant boy 
Andrew | een with Henry and Peter fishing, 
as was suggested by young Aaron, and had stayed 
there to el But it was more than half an 


hour sine started for home. 
“ You'll find him safe and sound when you get 


back,” said Mr 


yourself any more uneasiness about him 


Lawson, “so you needn’t give 
I didn’t 
was stay ing so late, or I would have 
I told the boys to g 


notice t] 


sent hi earlier. 


with his part of the way, but he said he wasn’t 
at all afra went off by himself.’ 

It did ke Harding long to retrace his steps 
homeward. Not in the least was his anger against 


the child abated, nor had he changed, in the 


smallest degree, his cruel purposes regarding him 


He had often 


10ow meditated was something far beyond 


punished him severely, but the 
severity 
any prior infli 
He was only 


ing gleam that made the air light as 


ction. 
a short distance from his dwelling 


when a | 
noonda) wed him the form of Andrew crouch- 


ing dowt 1inst a large tree that stood a little off 


from the road He saw it but for an instant, for | 


in the next moment the blackness of darkness was 
around him, 


“Andrew !” 


he called, sterniy 
another flash 


where the lad’s 


Ere his voice died on the sir 
quivered along the ground ; but 
form had just been seen no object was visible. 
Mr. Harding stood still and awaited in silence 
the next recurring flash. It came, but Andrew 
was not in view. 
sg he cried agait 


“Andrew Andrew! why 
don’t you answer me ?” 

The echo of his own voice was all the reply 
that came. He now advanced to the tree, fi it 
about it in the darkness and searched all around 
with his eyes, as flash after flash lit up the scene. 


tut the form of Andrew was n igain descried 


He called, threatened, and called, again and again 
He searched around for a considerable distance, 


but to no purpose. Concli it the boy had 


pone home, he kept on his w und s00n arrived 
at his dwelling. ~ 
“Is he here yet ?” was | rp interrogation, 


as he stepped over the thre 

“Haven't you found h isked Mrs. Hard- 
ing, with a blanching fac 

“ He was over at Lawson's until dark, and then 
started for home. I’m very Bure | saw him up at 
the turn in the read, sitting by the foot of an old 
beech-tree, A flash of lightning made it as clear 
as day ; but when the next flash came he was not 
there. I called and « 1, but he wouldn't 
answer me. He’ll come creeping in here before 


long. The rain will soon be pouring in torrents, 
and he'll never stand that 

“QO Jacob!” said the mother, in atone of dis- 
tress, “I am afraid somet! has happened to 
him,” 
He’s t bad 


happen to him,” was the 
“Don’t talk so, Ja 


“ Never fear for anything to 


response, 


i fearful night. 


There! oh! what a irp flash! Go out and 
calltohim. Maybe he e by and afraid to 
come in. Tell him not be afraid—that you 


won't punish him! D 
“1 will punish hin h! and T’ll not lie 


about it,” firmly answered Harding. “The mo- 
ment I get my hands on him I’!! flog him within 
an inch of his life, the erate little vagabond ! 


A pretty race he has run me, after all his ill-doing 
as if that wasn’t e1 rh 

“What a crash!” exclaimed poor Mrs, Hard- 

Hark! Isthat 


ing, her face becoming still whiter 


wind or rain ?” 
“ Both,” 


not be away long now.’ 


replied her husband, coolly. “ He'll 


But the unyielding father erred in his predic- 
tion. The storm came down with fearful violence, 
howling among the tall elms, crashing its thunder 
out a deluge of rain; 


yet the boy ventured not to the door of his father’s 


through the air, and pouring 
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house, where a more dreaded evil awaited him. 
He could bear the elemental wrath, wild and 
fierce though it was, as something less to be 
feared than the cruel anger of his justly incensed 
futher. 

Nine, ten, eleven o’clock came; still the fearful 
tempest roared without—still the harsh thunder 
boomed along the sky, or came sharply rattling 
down, and still nothing was seen or heard of 
Andrew. Almost sick with anxiety and alarm, 
Mrs. Harding, who had moved about the rooms 
incessantly—now listening at the door or win- 
dow, now gazing into the darkness, and now call- 
ing the name of the boy—at length sunk down 
into a kind of hopeless state. 
terrible had happened to Andrew she felt cer- 
tain; for she was sure he would not remain out 
in storm and darkness if he could make his way 
home. If softened at all toward his erring son, 
Harding did not manifest the change. 
walked the floor restlessly for a greater part of 
the evening, every now and then opening the door 
to look out, and calling sternly the name of An- 
drew, who was, he persisted in affirming, skulking 
somewhere near at hand. It was all in vain that 
the lad’s mother strove to turn aside the harsh 
anger of his father. 

“T'll not let him go to swift destruction, Mary, 
“T'll not 


father and spare the rod. Come 


he would answer, with knitted brows, 
be a foolish 
when he will, he has got to feel the weight of this 
arm, It is all well enough for you to pity him; 
but I have a stern duty to perform, and mean to 
execute it fully.” 

“Try and not feel so angry against him, Jacob,” 
pleaded the mother, laying her hand on his arm. 
“ We know not where he is nor how dreadfully 
What if he should be dead ! 


very near 


he may be suffering. 
The 
times.’ 

“T would rather see him dead now than swing 


lightning has struck several 
£ & 


’ 


ing on the gallows twenty years hence,” said 
Harding, as he drew himself away from his tear- 
ful wife. “If he is dead, he will be safe from the 
evil to come; but if alive, it shall be my business 
to check the course of evil.” 

It was between eleven and twelve o’clock, when 
Mrs. Harding went from the family sitting-room 
into the adjoining chamber, leaving ber husband 
pacing the floor and nursing his anger against the 
absent boy. The height of the storm had passed. 
At more distant intervals the feebler flashes came, 
and the far-off thunder had a muffled roll, The 
winds were fast dying away and no longer swept 
through the air in howling gust or bore the 
fast descending rain in fitful torrents against the 
windows. 


Every moment the rushing sound 
without grew less, and by the time Mrs. Harding 
returned from the chamber—scarce three minutes | 
had elapsed since she left her husband—a deep 


That something | 


He had | 
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| stillness had succeeded the tempest’s wail. She 
came in with so changed a countenance that her 
husband could not help exclaiming : 

“Why, Mary! what is it?” 

“ Jacob !” 


the voice of Mrs. Harding, as she grasped with 


There was a depth of emotion in 


| both hands her husband’s arm and lifted to his 
| face her moistened eves, that surprised and sub- 
dued him. “Jacob,” she repeated, gently draw- 
ling him toward the chamber-door, “I want to 
show you something.” 
Harding followed passively. 
| “ Look there, Jacob !” 


low bed on which Grace was laid every night 


And she pointed to the 


beside Lotty, and where she usually slept soundly 
: : : 

until Mrs. Harding retired. 

Harding started at what he saw, with a quick 


ejaculation, but his wife clung to his arm, saying, 
in a half whisper: 

“Hush, Jacob! 
don’t!” 


The pause was fatal to his stern purpose. The 


don’t wake them now 


face of Andrew was before him, pale and shrunken 
with suffering ; and close beside and almost touch- 
ing iton the same pillow was the calm, sweet, 
heavenly face of the babe. The boy had crept in 
through the window in the height of the storm, 
and after putting off his wet clothes laid himself 
down beside little Grace evidently with the hope 
that her dove-like innocence would soften the 
fierce indignation of his father against him, and 
there had fallen asleep. His hair was wet and 
tearstains marked his cheeks. 

’ almost sobbed Mrs. Harding. She 
As she breathed 


“ Poor boy ! 
was overcome with tenderness, 
the words a deep sigh parted the lips of the sleep- 
ing child, and at the same moment Grace, moving 
in her sleep, drew her little arm across his neck 
and laid her w arm, bright cheek to his. 

It would have required a harder, sterner heart 
than Jacob Harding’s—hard and stern as that 
was—to withstand the softening influence of a 
scene like this, coming as it did after long 
hours of intense excitement and in the solemn 
hush succeeding a fearful tempest. A little while 
he stood as if spell-bound and then, turning sud- 


When his 


followed him into the next room she found him 


denly away, left the chamber. wife 


sitting in a chair with his head bowed upon 


his bosom. She came up to where he sat and 


leaning against him laid her hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“ Jacob,” she said, softly. It was the old, old 
voice that now entered his ears—the voice that 
had sounded sweetest of all in the days when 
young love filled his mind with dreams of an 
Elysian future. He neither moved nor spoke, 
bunt his heart was melting. 


“ Jacob—husband—dear husband!” How many 


‘years had passed—desolate, dreary years to both 
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their suffering spit since Mrs. Harding had 


so tenderly and in words 


spoken to he: 
like these ! 
“Say on, M 
lips he leaned toward her. How naturally glided 
shoulder to his neck, as her 


The old, 


f music was ringing in her 


her arm from 
heart leaped with a delicious impulse! 
old voice once s 

ears again. It was 


that in which he 


the voice of her young lover 
wooed and won her in the 

days of innocer nfiding girlhood. 

“Say on, M Ng 


almost hum! 


How gently, 


There was not a trace 


e repeated, 


' 
1e Spoke ! 


of bitterness passion in his tones. 


“Think of 


the poor boy has suffered to- 


night, Jacol \ tender child only eight years 
old, exposed t h a fearful storm! Think of 
him as suff und repentant, Jacob—not as 
stubbornly continuing in wrong. He 
looks so pal ghtened even in his sleep that 
the sight of kes my heart ache.” 

“And think Mary,” answered Harding, 


“of his gre Will it be right to let him 
go unpunish« 

“Why shoukl he 
Harding. 

“ For his . <l. He must 
vitable pain.” 


be punished?” asked Mrs. 
be taught that 
evil deeds i 

“ And have tl 
said Mrs. H 


y not brought pain to-night ? 
“Think, Jacob, whether for 


any wrong would have doomed him to the 
anguish and he must have suffered to-night ? 


I am sure 1 not.” 


“O Mary 


displeasurs 


re not let him escape my severe 
ed Harding, his voice taking a 
troubled t For him to go on in this way is 


certain rui 


“TItisf save him from evil if in our 
power, Ja But how shall we save him? 
Severity, I will not do it. He has been 


scolded ‘a1 en and whipped until I some- 


hardened. A number of times 


late, that when I speak mildly 


times think 
I have no 

to him he eys more readily than when I am 
out of pat If I order him to do anything in 


an angry o! perative voice, he moves off sulkily 


and unles ow him up is certain to disobey 


[ say, ‘ Andrew, go and do so and so, 


me. But 
that’s a good boy,’ he springs away and does the 
errand in the shortest time and with evident 


pleasure.’ 


“TW right, Mary,” said Harding, in 
an irresolute voice. 

“No one knows that better than I do, Jacob,” 
answered Mrs. Harding. “ But what is right? 
Ah! that the question. How ignorant and 


! We have tried hard and harsh 
ir children from the beginning, and 
1 to grow better. Let us try some 


erring we are 


means wi 
they do not seer 
gentler methods. 
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“ But what are we todo with Andrew? Let the 


past go unpunished?” 


“ Unpunished, at least by the rod, Jacob. He 


And as the words passed his | expects that and is, in some degree, prepared for 


it. If we deal more gently by him, and let him 


understand that we are grieved rather than angry 
at his conduct—that our punishment, whatever it 


may be, is given in love, not indignation—he may 
repent far more deeply of his ey 
stubborn anger be aroused thré 


Hush !” 


painful chas- 


tisement. 


Mrs. Harding raised hers« » and listened, 
as a voice came from th« m they had left a 
little while before. It was A rew’s voice. “O 
father !” they heard him say distinetly, and in a 
tone of fear. 


Both arose quickly and went the chamber 


where he was lying. 


* Don’t cut me so hard, father!—don’t; oh! 
don’t.” His tones were full of ? 

“1’m so wet and frightenes murmured, a 
little while afterward. WW t the lightning 
strike me? Oh, dear! | ear! If father 
wouldn’t cut me so hard! 

The heart-full mother could not keep the tears 
from raining over her fac even Jacob 


Harding felt a woman’s we stealing through 


from the 


is breast. He was about moving away 


bed where his children slept when Andrew started 
up, wide awake almost as soon as his eyes were 


ope ned. 


“© father!” he exclaimed, the moment his 
bewildered mind was able to comprehend his true 
position, “don’t whip me—please don’t! I’ve 
been very bad ; but if you don’t whip me Ill try 


and not be bad any moré 
And he stretched forth hands imploringly, 


while his colorless face had such a look of fear 
and sorrow that the heart untouched by its expres- 
sion must have been of 

“You have been very wicked, Andrew,” said 


his mother, in a low, seri rrieving voice, “and 


I do not see how your father can help punishing 
you, 

“(Q mother! mother!” cried the child, bursting 
her—she had 
stooped down by the bedside “IT know I 


I don’t know why 


into tears and bending over ward 


have 


been wicked, and I’m so sorry 
I did it. It seemed as if I couldn’t help it. O 
mother! how dreadful it was in the woods, 


lightning all around me! 


out 


with the thunder and 
I was so frightened! But I was afraid to come in. 
I saw the candle in the window, and heard you 
and father call me; but I didn’t dare to answer. 
Once, when the lightning made all as bright as 
day, I thought I saw Grace just a little way before 
me on the ground. I ran right up to the spot, but 
she wasn’t there! Then I thonght I’d get into the 


window and lie down on the bed, just here, along- 
Maybe, I said to myself, father, who 


il deeds than if 
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Joves little Grace so much, won’t whip me for her 


sake if | promise not to be bad any more.” 

“And do you promise, Andrew?” Mrs, Hard- 
ing spoke very seriously, 

“I'd promise if I thought father would believe 
me,” sobbed the poor child. 

“ Promise in earnest ?” 

“Oh! yes, mother.” 

“Then ask him to forgive you, my son !” 

There was a deep silence for some moments. 

“Father!” Timid, fearful 
was the voice that broke on the hushed air of the 


hesitating, almost 


chamber. 

Harding neither moved from the spot where 
he stood, with averted face, nor answered, 

“Father! O father!” 

The stern man was too much softened to resist 
the pleading anguish of that broken voice. 

“Well, my son?” He did not mean to speak so 
gently, but his heart flowed into his tones. 

“T’ve been very wicked, father.” 
was choked and he could say no more. 

“Speak to him, Jacob,” said Mrs. Harding, 
bending toward her husband. 

“Lie down, my son, and go to sleep. You have 
been very wicked, and I intended to punish you 
severely; but if you will be a good boy, as you 
promise, I may forgive you.” 

Harding tried to speak calmly and even a little 
sternly; but his voice was searcely steady and 
betraved the powerful struggle that was going on 
withiy. As Andrew fell back, sobbing, on the 
pillow, from which, a little while before, he had 
started up in fear, his father left the chamber, 
deeply agitated. He wished to be alone, in order 
to recover his manly self-possession. His face 
was calm and elevated when he rejoined his wife 
In both their hearts what a wild tempest had 
raged, symboling the fierce storm that darkened 
the face of nature! But the azure depths of their 
spirits were clear again—clear as the starry heav- 
ens that arched above their lowly dwelling. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

N R. LONG, the village schoolmaster, after 

leaving the carpenter, took his way home- 
ward, oppressed by troubled feelings. He was a 
man of humane impulses, and these were excited 
by the cruel threats and savage looks of Harding. 
Andrew’s offense was heinous, deserving more 
than ordinary marks of displeasure, and he had 
himself been thinking over various modes of 
punishment, in order, if possible, to select that 
which would be the most efficacious, when the 


young truant presented himself in the morning. | 


Miss Gimp, the dressmaker, was at his house 
when he returned home. 
work for Mrs. Long and dropped in with it a 
little before supper-time. Very naturally, she was 


; } 
His utterance 


She was doing some} 
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Indeed, Miss 
Gimp was generally a welcome guest, for she was 
chatty and knew the weak side of every woman 


invited to remain until after tea. 


in the neighborhood, She was, moreover, in pos- 


session of all the current gossip—good-natured 
and ill-natured—floating about, far and near, and 
had a way peculiar to herself, and racy withal, of 
| telling everything she knew, and a little more 
sometimes. 
“You look 
master’s wife, as she looked into her husband’s 
* Don’t feel 


sober, Edward,” said the school- 


fuce, soon after he came in. you 
well ?” 

“Something has happened that troubles me,’ 
replied Mr. Long. And 
seriot 8. 

How quickly was the head of Miss Gimp ele- 


What a sparkling interest was in her two 


’ 


then he looked more 


vated ! 
brigh eyes ! 
| “Trouble you, Edward? What is it?” 
A shade of anxiety crossed the pleasant face of 
Mrs. Long. 
‘Nothing that particularly concerns myself,” 
replied the school] master. 
“Anything wrong in the school ?” 
“ There's about of the 


playing 


something wrong one 


scholars. Andrew Harding has been 
truant.” 

“ The ne’er do well!” exclaimed Miss Gimp; 
not so much in sorrow or anger as from a species 
of unconscious satisfaction at hearing a piece of 

| bad news. 

“I’m afraid that boy will come to an evil end,” 
remarked Mrs. Long. 

“ He’ll come to the gallows, without doubt,”’ 
said Miss Gimp. Not 


for a mountain of gold would I live in the house 


“T never saw his match. 


with him. I pity his poor mother; but then, she 
I never saw a woman have 


children. 


has herself to blame. 
little 
them do as they please, and make as much noise 
and disorder as they like, until she gets so wor- 
ried that she can’t stand it any longer; and then 
| she screams at them and boxes their ears right 
ang left in a way to make one’s blood run cold. 
That’s no way to bring up children.” 

“ Indeed, it is not,” was the quiet response of 


so management with She lets 


the school master’s wife. 

“ Why, d’ye know,” ran on Miss Gimp, “that 
on one occasion, when I was there to fit a dress for 
Mrs. Harding, Andrew—a little imp of Satan he 
is—forgive me for saving so—Andrew throw a 
large case-knife at his sister Lucy. It came as 
nigh cutting her ear off as could be—just touching 
it with the edge as itglanced by. If you had seen 
the passion of his mother! It was awful! She 
grew almost black in the face; and I thought she 
would never get done beating the boy. It made 
Oh! she’s a woman of an awful 


me sick at heart. 
temper! I wouldn’t have her tongue on me for 
‘ 
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the world. \ 
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truant, ha* 


How the 


voice of Miss Gimp changed as she 


recollected hers 


“T am grieved to say that he has,” answered 
the schoolmaster, gravely. 

“Does his father know it?’ asked Mrs. Long. 

* Yes; and am sorry to say, is in a most 
dreadful pa tbout it. I called at his shop as 


1 came home 
spoke made 
“ He’s a¢ 


“T know 


better thar 


about as if 


t now, and the way he looked and 
eally shudder.” 

tempered man,” said Miss Gimp. 
, it him. His father little 
e, and used to beat his children 


was 


| ” 
ver a 
were dogs. 


heart,” said Mr. 


“T pity Andrew from my 
Long. “ He ha ted very badly ; but he is only 
a tender child, needing correction for his fault, 


but not 


I feel unl 
“ How Ww 


you to 
father, 


displeas 


*Jus 


Long. 
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coming 


ur the cruelty in store for him. 


1 bout it.” 


suggested Mrs. Long, “ for 
his 


ter tea and try to soothe 


break the heavy weight of his 
W [ was thinking about,” said Mr. 


’ spoke up Miss 


“Take my advice, and don’t go 


any such thing,’ 


He's As sure as 


‘ sult you; and, what is worse, beat 


1 very strange man. 
s badly, from a fresh excitement of 
v something in that,” remarked 
er’s wife. 

mething in it,” said Miss Gimp 

em can’t bear interference from 
lways repel intrusion by broad in- 

alone, Mr. Long, to do with their 
More harm 
ittempt you may make to screen 


than good will 


el. It’s all very kind, very hnmane 


Mr. Long, and does great credit to your 


np’s compliment 


can’t help them any.” 
may be truth in your suggestion,” an 
olmaster, in some doubt and inre 
was flattered, in spite of himself, by 
—“and yet it does not 
eave a helpless child in the hands 
une from anger, and not make an effort 
m excessive cruelty ha 


the table. Mr. 
in his mind, sat thoughtful and 


on after on Long, 
led 
luring the meal, while Miss Gimp 
much to the edification of Mrs, Long, 
tittle-tattle, quite forgot 

A sudden roll of distant 


er agreeable 

wH irding. 
ipted the 

“Not a gust 


that ?” she exclaimed. 


' | 
Andrew has been playing the 


voluble play of the gos- 


MAGAZINE, 


Mr. Long went to the door and threw a glance 


around the horizon. 


“There are some heavy clouds in the west,” 


said he. 


“And it threatens rain,” added Miss Gimp, who 


now stood by his side. “Get me my bonnet, if 


you please, Mrs, Long,” said she, turning to the 
schoolmaster’s wife. “ It’s growing dark fast, and 


I must run home.” 

“Don’t be in a hurry. It isn’t 
it won’t storm to-night,” said Mrs 
parting with Miss 


late. I’m sure 
Long, aflecting 
a great deal of reluctance at 
enough self- 


Gimp, who, in her turn, h 
esteem to believe that the sch: ister’s wife felt 
really bad about her “ going away so early.” 
Often, during the fearful storm that raged that 
night, did Mr. Long think of 


and wonder how it 


Andrew Harding 
He could not 


was with him 


forget the cruel face and words of the boy’s 
father. They haunted his gination and his 
thoughts. 8 


On the next morning he wer 


H« 


t early, as was his 
custom, to the schoolhouse was sitting at his 
desk, engaged in study, wh the sound of foot- 


steps caused him to look ip It was too soon to 
expect any of the scholars, and he was, the refore, 


prepared to see a stranger! He almost started as 


he saw the carpenter leading his son and within 
a few steps of the door 
“Mr. Long, I have brou 
this morning.” 
Harding had paused w 
threshold. He spoke 


below his ordinary ton 


Andrew to school 


foot across the 


th on 

voice, rather 

| preferred coming 

early, before the other sel rrived, as I wished 
to say a word about the 

“Won't you step in?” said the schoolmaster, 


quite taken by surpris« the manner of his 


visitor, in which was notl f the fierce indig- 
nation apparent at their last interview. 


“No, I thank you. .You can go in, Andrew.” 


The boy entered quiet and went with a 
stealthy step to his usual seat 
“T called to say, Mr. ] resumed the car- 


penter, “that Andrew promises, if will for 


guilty of such bad 


you 
give him, never again to be 
conduct. J think his | 


been severe enough and of 


ment has already 


character not likely 


soon to be forgotten He has been very wicked, 


but, I think, repents sincer: 


“Tam not angry with him,” said the school- 


“but grieved that any 
liseraceful of all offenses, 
think 


sincerely 


master, scholar of mine 


should commit that most « 
he has been 


playing the truant. If you 


sufficiently punished and repents the 
but I will not promise, 
1 The ex- 


nena 


matter can rest where it i 
for the future, should lh again. 
/ ample would be too pernicious.” 

| “T think you can trust him,” answered the car- 


| penter, as he moved back a few steps from the 
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THE ANGEL OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


door. “Good morning,” he added, after standing | 
silent fora moment or two, and went away. 

Mr. Long felt rather strangely on finding him- 
self alone with the boy after this brief interview 
with Harding. In both the father and son a) 
striking change was apparent. As to the basis of | 
the change he was altogether ignorant. The 
natural conclusion to which his mind came, almost 
without reflection, was that the carpenter had | 


punished his child with a measure of severity | 


from which his own. better cousciousness now 
revolted, and that as some reparation for his | 
cruelty he now sought to screen him from furthes 
consequences, That both were greatly subdued | 
was apparent at a glance. 
“ Andrew,” said the schoolmaster. He spoke | 
kindly but seriously. 
The child looked up timidly. | 
“Come here, Andrew.” 
The boy left his seat and came toward the | 


schoolmaster with a slow movement, his eyes fixed 


earnestly and inquiringly upon his face. 
There were unmistakable marks of suffering and 


fear in that young countenance; and as Mr. 
Long noted them pity for the lad and a new in- 
terest in regard to him was awakened in his mind 
“Poor boy!” It was his involuntary mental 
ejxculation. Scarcely thinking of what he was 
doing, he took 
kindly : 


“Tam sorry you were so naughty yesterday. | 


Andrew by the hand and said, 


How came you to do so ?” 


The child’s lips quivered a moment and his eyes | 
A little while he stood silent. | 


fell to the ground. 
“How came you to do so, Andrew?” The 

voice that said this was kind and encouraging. 
“1 don't know, Mr. Long,” 

the schoolmaster was 


was answered ; and | 
now the boy’s clear eyes 
struck with the softness of their expression—were 
raised to his. “It seemed as if I couldn’t help it. 
I didn’t think much, at first, what 1 was doing; 
but when | got a going it was like running down | 
hill. ITcouldn’t stop myself.” 
“You are sorry about it, are you not, Andrew 
“Oh! yes, Mr. Long. I can’t tell you how sorry 
am. I wish I hadn’t done it.” 

“You will never do so again ?” 

“Not if L can help it, Mr. Long.” 
“You can help it, Andrew,” said the school- 


9”) 


— 


master, in a serious voice. “ Every one can help 
doing wrong.” 

“T don’t know.” The child spoke half to him- 
self, and in a tone so sad that the schoolmaster 
was touched by it. “ It seems as if I couldn’t help 
it sometimes.” 

“ Do you ever say your prayers on going to bed 
at night?” asked the schoolmaster, after a few 
moments of thoughtful silence. 

“T used to say them a good while ago, but I1 


9 : 
never do now,” was answered. 


| schoolmaster’s earnestly, inward 


| it almost per force. 
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You must begin again, Andrew, if you desire 


to be a good boy. Begin this very night. Do not 
get into bed until you have knelt down and said, 
‘Our Heaven. Do Lotty 
and Philip say their prayers at night?” 

“No, sir. Mother doesn’t teach any of us to 


say our prayers.” 


Father who art in 


“ Do you read in the Bible ?” 

“ Mother won't let me have the Bible.” 
“Why not?” 

“She says I dirty the leaves and pictures.” 

“Have you no Testament?’ 

“‘ No, sir.” 

“If J give you one will you read in it?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Very well, Andrew, I will bring you a Testa- 
ment this afternoon, and it shall be yours if you 
will learn a verse in it every day.” 

The lad’s face brightened with real pleasure. 

‘Not all were the 


evil—no, not all evil!’ 


spoken words. 
“The innocenee of childhood has been trampled 
on and overlaid; but there is good ground still 
ready for the hand of culture.” 

said he, after a slight pause, “ you 


* Andrew,’ 


| must be on your guard when the other boys come to 


school, It is known that you have played truant, 


and some of them will be unkind 
Try and not get angry 
Don’t 


seem to mind what they say, and they'll soon let 


sure to say 
things to you about it. 


try hard, and I’m sure you can help it. 


| you alone.” 


The form of a boy darkened the door at this 
moment, and the conference of Andrew and the 
schoolmaster was at an end, 


CHAPTER IX. 

T was evening. Lotty and Grace were sleep- 
ing side by side, and Philip, a restless, rather 
fretful child of four years, had some time since 


been taken off to bed. Mrs. Harding, having 


| cleared away the supper things, now busily plied 


her needle. Her husband was near her by the 


| table, his head resting on his hand and his mind 


busy with a new train of thoughts that occupied 
Side by side on two low 
chairs sat Andrew and his sister Lucy, younger 
by two years. Andrew held open in his hands 
the Testament which had been given him, accord- 
ing to promise, by Mr. Long, and he was reading 
from it in a low voice, while Lucy leaned toward 
him listening intently. The mother’s ears were 
open, as well as Lucy’s, and took in every word, 
and it was not long before Harding began to lis- 
ten also. Andrew was reading of the birth of 
Christ in the city of Bethlehem, and of the wise 
men who came from the East, guided by the star 
that heralded His wonderful advent. Tt was many, 


many years since the words of this strange his- 
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tory had ) his thoughts; and now they | shalt thou swear by thy head, because thou canst “ 

came to a newly awakening interest, | not make one hair white or black; but let your 1 

Andrew rr of the angel who appeared to | communication be yea, yea; nay, nay: for what- twe 

Joseph i eam, warning him of the evil | soever is more than these, cometh of evil.” to i 

desigus of the cruel slaughter of the “Cometh of evil—cometh of evil.’ How the itt] 

innocen John the Baptist preaching in the | words sounded in the ears of Jacob Harding, over sper 

wildern Judea—and of the baptism of the | and over again, as if spoken directly to him! spe 

Saviour ‘But 1 say unto you, Love your enemies, bless and 
All w that his father and mother were | them that curse you, do od to them that hate life 

listenir continued to read. What a you, and pray for them which despitefully use you for 

power W e Divine Word, coming to their | and persecute you, that ye may be the children \ 

ears as ne on the voice of a child! | of your Father which is in heaven; for He maketh aro 

There w lerful fascination about every | His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and that 

fact and « holy sentiment, They saw in im- | sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. For hop 

aginali ed up of the Spirit into the wil-| if ye love them which love you, what reward have heat 

derness to be tempted of the devil; and when th« ye? do not even the publicans the same. And if they 

rebuked t left Him, they felt a sense of ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more es. 

pleasure i e lr umph of good over evil, that | than others? do not even the publicans so ? se upo 

passed wi w thrill to the profoundest depths ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is 

of their b In the call of Simon and Andrew, | in heaven is perfect,” 

and Jame | John, the sons of Zebedee, they fired with reading alond, Andrewanow closed 

almost s to hear the Lord speaking to them | his Testament, and said, in a kind way, to his sister: 

and cal to anew life. They saw Him “Come, Lucy—let’s go to bed 

going a rough Galilee, teaching in the syn- Lucy made no objection, and the two children, “Tl 

agoguc preaching the gospel of the king-| who had learned to w themselves, took a 

dom, a ig all manner of sickness and all | candle and went off to their chamber, up-stairs, 

manne! e among the people. And when | without a cross or angry wd—something so 

He went & mountain and taught from | unusual that both father and 1 her noted it with 

thence | titude, the Divine words He uttered | surprise. 

came to ha spirit and power that lifted Plying her needle sat Mrs. Harding, and near In h 

their s to higher regions and gave them per- | her, his hand shading his face from the light, was T 

ception ths such as had never come to them | her husband, almost motionless. In the minds of The 

before. both lingered passages just read from the Word of And 
“Bh e the merciful, for they shall obtain | Life, while a deep calmness pervaded their spirits, Te 

mercy are the pure in heart, for they | Not so much rebuked were they by the truths, For 

shall s« Blessed are the peacemakers, for condemnatory of the past, which seemed spoken TT 

they s! illed the children of God.” anew, a8 inspired by a dawning hope of something The 
Mar s in earlier days days in which | better in the future A dim foreshadowing of In 

some } ms from the morning of childhood | better and happier states came to both, and with Save 

mingled y the colder light of selfish maturity | it an awakening tenderness each for the other, and lk 

- -had ‘ rd these beautiful sentences: but a deeper, purer, more unse love tor their chil- 

never | words so pen trated their souls; | dren. 

never | ey felt such a sad, almost hopeless} A little while they had heard Andrew and 

yearnit rise into the holy states of the merci- | Lucy moving about in the ch imber above; then 

ful, the heart, and the peacemaker, fall was still. Presently there stole down a low H' 
Still A w read on, unconscious that other | murmur. The mother’s hand rested in her lap, 

ears t] Lucy’s were hearkening to his utterance | and she raised her head to listen As tl 

intent] “What is that ?” she said, rising and going to Thei 
“Let light so shine before men, that they I the foot of the stairway. Whe 

may s r good works, and glorify your Father| “Give us this day our daily bread, and forgive Store 

which eaven,’” me us our debts” Of st 
A low from the mother’s heart trembled, This much she heard distinctly, in the voice of Thou 

scarce vy, on the air Andrew. In st: 
“Again, ye have heard that it hath been said| The murmuring sound was continued for a little Whe 

by them of old time, Thou shalt not forswear| while, and then all was silent inate With 

thysel t shalt perform unto the Lord thine| “ What was it?” asked Harding, as his wife 

oaths, But I say unto you, Swear not at all: | came back to her seat by the table. Of fa 

neither by he ven, for it is God’s throne: nor by} A moment or two Mrs. H irding gazed into her One} 

the ea r it is His footstool; neither by Jeru- | husband’s face, as if to read his state of mind, and Of sy 


salem, for s the city of the great king. Neither ' then answered : 
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| 


“Tt was Andrew, saying his prayers.” 

The hand that had been withdrawn from be- | 
tween the light and his face was quickly restored 
to its position by Harding, who turned himself a} 
little further away from observation and did not | 
speak for nearly half an hour. That time was | 
spent in an almost involuntary review of the past | 
and in partially formed purposes to live a better 
life in the future ; if not for his own sake, at least 
for the sake of his children. 

Very gently did sleep draw her dusky curtains 
around the weary heads of Mr. and Mrs. Harding | 
that night. Morning found their spirits calm, 
hopeful, and yearning for the better life, of whose | 
beatitudes came to them some partial glimpses as 
they listened to the words of the Saviour, teaching 
He sat 


upon the mountain of Galilee. 7 & & 


the multitudes that gathered to hear as 
| 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





SONNETS TO THE SEASONS. 


No. 3. 
“THE FLOWERS ARE DEAD, BUT THEY WILL 
LIVE AGAIN.” 
HE flowers are dead, but they willspringagain; 
The chilling winds cannot forever sweep 
The dear old haunts, nor with their raging 
keep 
In her white shroud the everliving glen. 
The flowers are dead, but they will waken when | 
The first delightful pipe of summer's deep 
And thrilling music calls them from their sleep 
To make a summer in all hearts again. 
For God hath made a token of all things 
To them that here beneath some burden bo 
The perfect bloom that every summer brings 
In all its glory, wears no beauty now, 
Save as the soul that pining feels its wings 
Bound by some bond, it bursts and knows not | 
how. 


| 


No. 4. 
TO WINTER. 
H° can I sing of thee this dreary time, 


In such soft measure or sweet-worded rhyme 


| 


As thy fair sisters claim! Since new are fled 
Their birds and bees, the blossoms too are dead, 
Wherein the subtile fays, on summer nichts, 
Stored their rich liquor. Oh! the mad delights 
Of such enchanting dranghts thou canst not give, 
Though thou, too, hast thy witcheries that live 
In starry nights—aye, on such nights as this, 
When stately Dian, in a glow, doth kiss 
With her soft beams the crunching snow—when 
sound : 
Of far-off house dog or loud baying hound, 


One moment, wakens Fancy from her dreams 


land eyebrows in astonishment. 


| great catch in the sea matrimonial. 


| instead 


| teristics at home. 


|““an affable, polite, elegant gentleman !” 


THE STORY OF A LITTLE FOOL. 
HEN Mrs. Mirriam announced officially 
the engagement of her pretty niece, Emily 
Allyn, to Carrol Lang, a number of the 

most intimate friends who came within the pre- 

scribed circle of her “set” lifted up their hands 

To be sure, Car- 

rol Lang was considered—among those whose 

consideration was not to be despised, either—a 

He certainly 

had been angled for by a host of pretty fishers for 

a long time; and this was just one of the reasons 

for which the uplifted hands and brows expressed 

was such an old lover for a 


Why had he not bitten 


mature years, 


their surprise. He 
fresh young debutante. 
at a bait 
of becoming entangled in an 


suitable for one of his 
innocent 
child’s net, surely not intended for any of his 
kind ? 

There Mrs. 


intimates who also wondered that she did not see 


were one or two of Mirriam’s 
the discrepancy in temperaments as well as years 
of the couple ; but these one or twosaid nothing to 
that effect. 

Carrol a gentleman—at least, every 
one considered him such. He had an entrée to the 


houses of all the first families ; he was an honored 


Lang was 


imember of one of the most exclusive clubs; he 


lowned a pew in the most aristocratic church, and 


he was universally liked in society. In society ; 
but out of society, in the privacy of his home, 


among his sisters and mother, those who know a 


j}man much better than does society, he was not a 


ventleman. 
A gre 
tender-mannered, and gentle of speech and action. 


itleman means one who is kind-hearted, 


Carrol Lang did not bear any of these charac- 
Ile was generous enough with 


his money, lavish, indeed; but a man is not 


generous or kind-hearted who gives no more; a 


man is neither tender nor gentle who wounds and 


| hurts those nearest and dearest him every day 


| hy rough, overbearing, imperious ways, selfish 


thoughtlessness, or coarse, irreverent speech. 
Carrol Lang, outside of his home, exercised none 


of these ungentlemanly qualities, and society, who 


| sees no deeper than we mean she shall, judged him 


by what she knew of him, and pronounced him 


Ah! 


z sien 
what masks are worn by many of society’s cava- 


liers, 
An only and beloved son, Carrol’s faults were 


Among 


themselves, she would repeatedly cover some out- 


condoned and excused by his mother. 


burst by saying to his sisters : 
“You must remember Carrol is peculiar; his 


temperament is sensitive ; he does not mean to be 








Of swaying boughs and softly shadowed streams. | rough, but 4 quick, hot, passionate temper is a 
GRACE ADELE Pirexce. 


‘Carrol failing.” 
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The sister lthough they could not always as | upon in a lover-like manner—should be at In 
readily find reason for their brother’s imperious once. that 
ways and rough speech, tried to bear and forbear, | “You have everything in the world, Emily, to in C 
as became them as women and ladies. make you perfectly happy, 1 am sure,” Mrs Mir- gener 

“ Carrol is most fortunate in selecting so amiable | jam wassaying. “It isn’t every girl who can, in —per 
a girl as Emily Allyn for his wife,” said his | her first season, count an eligible offer, and an ele- himsé 
youngest sister, shortly after he had announced | gant house, a pair of horses, two India shawls, and He w 
his engagement and approaching marriage. a set of diamonds among her wedding presents!” enoug 

“Harry Burton says she is a ‘dear litile fool.’ “To say nothing of a handsome lover all the Fey 
I’m sure | hope she is, for then Carrol can play girls have been dying for, and a devoted husband, accep 
the Grand Turk to his heart’s content, and she'll | whom they will envy me after awhile,” replied heart 
never have the spirit to rebel.” | Emily, laughing and blushing for gr 

lt was the eldest Miss Lang who answered, the “ You are very much in love with him, are you fessed 
least forgiving and amiable of Carrol’s sisters. not, dear?” asked Mrs. Mirriam, smiling at ‘toe are “| 

“She looks like a loving little creature; so, | niece’s enthusiastic tone. Em 
perhaps, | tame the wild beast in his nature, “Indeed Iam. He is: itient and good and readil 
and we sh ve a regular subjugated tiger pur- | kind with all my imperfections. I cannot imagine OnE 8 
ring arou ke a kitten,” cried Miss Nelly, the | what he saw to love insuch a little goose as I am, the or 
third sister Iam awfully stupid about books and high art, lived | 

“*Can an Ethiop change his skin, or a leopard | estheticism and all that, and he knows so much, pens 
change | pots?”” answered Miss Lang, bit-| and he is so kind and polite and t®nder in his ideal, 
terly. “N she continued, “Carrol is a hard explaining to me what I am dull in. It must be What 
master, a « espectful son, and an unaflectionate | that he loves me, too. Don’t you think so, auntie?” clay ! 
brother. D 1 believe for one moment that he “Yes, he must; that Iam sure of. And why and dc 
will pl 1} re gentle part in the role of hus should he not? You are the dearest, sweetest girl throug 
band? |] t, and I really feel as though to do | in the world, and I am sure you will both be very bow - 
right we « t to acquaint Emily Allyn with Car- | happy.” Emi 
rol’s real racter and disposition before she The subject of their conversation entered the with 
becomes his slave—as she will !” room now, and Emily, all smiles and _ blushes, this ru 

“Marian, I beg that you will be more careful warmly welcomed her lover, and if the eldest Miss ala i 
in your remarks,” interrupted Mrs. Lang, with a} Lang could have looked in just then upon her of her 
reproving k at her eldest daughter. “The | “leopard,” she would have thought him avery J °Y wi 
servants are doubtless on the alert for our opinion | fawn in spotless purity and gentleness. mired 
of the er: vent, and they may overhear you. It was pronounced a bri nt match. Society’s The de 
As for w Emily Allyn of Carrol’s peculiari- | tongue waxed eloquent over the magnificence of not the 
ties, that 1 wrong idea of yours ; it would do no | the wedding, the be auty of the b: ide, and the noble confidi 
good if y d be so unsisterly. She no doubt | bearing of the gentlemanly groom. A round of He to 
has dis ed his faults. Lovers of his tempera- | receptions, balls, and dinner-parties followed the tender 
ment ar nerally as despotic and imperious as| event. When summer came the festivities were mn We 
husbar She has a sweet, pliable disposition, | continued m fées, yachting-parties, and mountain = 
and wi erhaps, never rouse his ungovernable | tours. Yes, it was a b: int match. Was it a valet,” 
temper, eem to have a propensity for| happy marriage’? On dn’t teil that until the and wi 
doing at es and upon all subjects. I think | home-life should begi: T hey 
his mar .agirl like Emily the best pos Some one has said, “ It t home that a man Washi 
sible w f change to be worked in him. I} must be known by those who would make a just irionds 
wish he e ecross her years ago.” And | estimate of his virtues or his felicities ; for smiles § JO!'"8 
the mot ed and embroidery are alike occasional, and the mind Emily 

“He have married her then,” irrele-| is often dressed for show painted honor and voidabl 
vantly 1 Miss Lang. “She must have been | fictitious benevolence differes 
in pinafor she must be at least fifteen years his It was, therefore, when the summer merry-go- and he 
junior ; ttle girl—I pity her. What a life | round of fashionable life v ver and the every- J '"3 '" 
I see be er. He will either ruin her, body | day tread-mill of home-life began that Emily jokes a 
and si | break her heart.” And, having | Lang questioned herself, was her married life a door wi 
the “last w Miss Lang left the room. lrappy one? became 

At Mrs. Mirriam’s, that same morning, Emily Marriage reveals, even if those married have Whe 
Ally: king out of the bay window, watching | been long-time friends, with tastes, ideas, sympa seemed 
for her lsome lover to appear, and hearing, at | thies, all m perfect unison, yet marriage reveals the ag it we 
the same time, her aunt expatiate upon the ele-| true character at last. We never know our friends showed 
gance of the hurried trousseau in active prepara- | until we live with them, and bed and board are a om 9 
tion for the wedding, which Carrol had insisted | close intimacy. eee 
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THE STORY OF 


In this new companionship Emily found much 
that she had never imagined she should discover 
He had 


He was intensely selfish 


in Carrol’s character. 

generous, just, and wise. 
—personally so—the best of everything must be for 
himself. After himself, he was selfish for her. 
He was unreasonable and unjust, and not generous 
enough to acknowledge a fault when committed. 

Few women possess magnanimity enough to 
accept a tacit repentance or apology; a wronged 
heart craves rightful justice; and wives who take 
for granted the penitence which should be con- 
fessed in words as well as in deeds, such wives 
are “jewels above price.” 

Emily’s was a loving, forgiving nature, and she 
readily forgot a grievance and endeavored to ex- 
cuse a fault until its shadow faded away. It was 
the only kind of a disposition Carrol could have 
lived with in the close intimacy of married com- 
panionship. But the man had been her hero, her 
ideal, and he was fast losing his laurels, his halo. 
What a shock it is to a woman to find her idol 
clay! Ilow she struggles to the last to be blind 
and deaf to the truth; howshe vainly tries still, 
through the raindrops of her tears, to sce the rain- 
bow colors of her hopes! 

Emily would look at her husband sometimes 
with her calm, brown eyes, and wonder was 
this rude, violent, insolent man, who lost control 
over temper and speech for but some trivial fault 
of hers, was this the polite, elegant man of soci- 
ety who last night walked through salons ad- 
mired right and left for his courteous bearing ? 
The deceit appalled and disgusted her. This was 
not the man to whom she had given her innocent, 
confiding love. She had not married this man, 
He to whom she gave her heart was gentle and 
tender and patient over her shortcomings; this 
man was nota gentleman! Were all men such 


creatures—at home? “ No man isa hero to his 
valet,” 


and wives? 


say the French. Was it so with husbands 

They were spending a few weeks at a hotel in 
Washington the winter after their marriage; some 
friends, also husband and wife, occupied the ad- 


joining roo:ns and their close quarters obliged 


Emily several times to be an unwilling and una- 
How 


different was their inside lives to that of Carrol 


voidable listener to their conjugal chats. 


and hers! This man was pleasant and entertain- 


ing in his talks with his wife; they enjoyed little 


jokes and hearty laughs together. When their 


door was shut on the outside world the four walls 
became a little home st once! 

When Carrol entered his room, his very face 
seemed to undergo transformation; he dropped, 
as it were, the mask he wore before the world and 
showed his true nature; he was taciturn, curt, 
cross even; if Emily ventured to recount some 


amusing episode of the morning he paid little 


seemed to her | 
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| heed to her, but smoked his cigar and whistled, 
If she looked 
at her childish 


was the favorite 


| perhaps, while she was speaking. 
hurt at his inattention he sneered 
| foolishness ; indeed, “ little fool,” 
name of endearment by which she was oftencst 
called now when alone; down-stairs, however, or 
in society she was dignified “ Mrs. Lang,”’ of course, 
or “My dear!” What a terrible high comedy 
married life was! 

“Carrol, what have I done to merit such treat- 
ment? Do you not love me any longer?” she 
asked, in a desperate mood, one day after some 
violent outburst—her eyes were full of tears as 
she looked up into his face. 


“yy 


detest the tragic muse in one’s bed-room,” and he 


“Oh! spare me a scene, Emily,” he cried. 


turned on his heel to hasten away. 
“Genteel comedy in the parlor suits vou best,” 
“You 


do not 


she replied, stung into indignant retort. 
are right, Carrol, it is tragic enough! I 
think it would do to walk behind our scenes; we 
are different creatures off society’s stage.” 

The truth of her reply seemed to cut him; he 
stared at her fora moment; she had never spoken 
to him in that tone before, and there was a new, 
The blo rd rushed 


into his face and he rudely pushed her away from 


strange expression in her face. 


him and left the room with an oath. 

Emily threw herself upon the bed and lay there 
a longtime; her tears were scorched up in the 
feverish heat of her hot thoughts, 
as utterly wretched as only a woman can 


and she 
was 


be when pained and wronged by the man she 


has loved. She was still in a stupor of grief 
when the servant knocked at the door for din- 
ner, and she hurried to brush away all evi- 


dences of her trouble, and present herself smil- 
ing before her friends, who would wait for her 
appearance. As she came out of her door, they 
were about leaving their room; the wife was 
laughing and chatting away gayly to her husband 
and his arm was about her waist. There were hus- 
bands, then, who could still be loverlike in their 
When had Carrol ever spoken ten- 
derly to her! Emily felt that all the color had 
forsaken her cheeks as she stood there watching 


attentions! 


them with envious, hungry eyes—and they asked 
her was she ill. 

“Oh! no—oaly a little tired and nervous. 
IIave you seen Carrol ?” 

“Mr. Lang had eaten early dinner and gone 
out on business that would keep him late,” the 
head waiter said, and so Emily went into the 
dining-room with her friends and pretended to 
eat, while every mouthful choked her. 

‘Was it something sudden that called your 
husband away, Emily ?” asked her friends. 

“No—yes—certainly it must have been,” stam- 
mered poor Emily, and they asked her no more 


questions. They invited ' er to make one of their 
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theatre | r, but she pleaded a severe head- 


ache and to her room. 
Carrol 


for hay 


barely re 


very late, but offered no excuse 
her alone 80 unceremoniously, 


her questions relative to their 


departurs She tried to forgive an 


forget, a 


t day. 
y little ways offered peace; but 
even afte: return to their home Carrol 


kept up 


compan 


en demeanor when alone, but in 
was bright and agreeable to 
Lang 


her as we ose about her, and Mrs. 


was envi tentive, delightful, and charming 


husband 
If Ex 1 been older in the ways of the 
world, or n more of the ways of men, or been 


ofa vul ous nature, she might have im 


agined, pe some other woman was the fault of 


her hus unged manner toward her; suc! 


things have been, and bachelors do not always 
make the tand faithfulest of husbands; but 
Emily ] thing of such undercurrents in 
men’s | ind was therefore spared the misery 
of such § s. 

Such sation against Carrol Lang would 
have be ist. He was not unfaithful. His 
behavior merely due to his “ peculiar tem- 


perame! his mother explained it, His was 


an ung violent temper, and a coarse, 


rough 1 He appreciated Emily after a fash- 


ion. § 8 wife, and in making her such 
he had that he loved her. That was suf- 
ficient. 

“Tlow 1and Carrol chime, Emily ?” asked 
Miss La: e day a year or so after their mar 
riage. “IIas he succeeded in keeping his cloven 
foot hid all this time, or have you discovered it at 
last? O , don’t be afraid to confess it to 
us; yo 1amma prides herself upon the 
Carrol 

Emil red and replied : 

TA faultsshould be buried ina wife’ 
bosom, a mother or sister may do to. un- 
cover t 

“Ah! had a glimpse of the horns and tail 
of the ens cried Nellie Lang, with a laugh, 
“but she 1 stanch ally; don’t let’s annoy her 
any fart 

“T trust Emily loves her husband well enough 
to weigh his best against his worst; she will 


receive veasure, lam sure, by so doing,” said 


Mrs. I ang, ¥ 
daughter-in-law, 


s 


ith a grateful look toward her young 


“My husband and I love one another dearly, | 
and no one can ever make us change our affection,” 
replied Emily, gravely. 


“You are 


returned Mrs. Lang, “and I know Carrol loves 


indeed a good wife and daugliter,” 


and prizes you.” 
Mrs. Mirriam had gone abroad shortly after 


her niece arriage, and still remaining there, was 


} afluirs. 


therefore ignorant of Emily’s unhappy domestic 


She would probably never have known 


them from Emily’e lips ; she might have suspected 


something, niece’s changed 


appearance, for Emily | 


however, from her 
s not the brilliant 
Emily Allyn of a year ag 


“ Where have my bright eyes and pink cheeks 





gone!” she exclaimed suddenly to herself, as a 


glimpse of her pale, haggard face met her gaze in 
the mirror one day “T have lost my fair looks ! 
Is it that which Carrol misses and regrets and 


and she buried her face in her hands. 

No one else thought Mrs ] ang s beauty faded > 
it was only different; instead of the bright, fresh 
bloom of girlhood, there was the softer shadows of 
womanhood with perhaps a touch of sadness about 
more 


the lips and eyes, making her loveliness 


appealing. Carrol thought her quite as beautiful 


as his wife as she had be« his bride, and he 
never noted the sorrowful ex pression that marked 
her brow. * 

His mother was correct ; he did not mean to be 


unjust and ungenero ( it was his pecu- 


liar temperament whi ‘ him to appear so. 
He never realized how wearing it must be to love 
and respect, to be in daily contact with such a 


nature. The time came, however, when he did, 
this unhappy state of 
A child might per- 


undermin- 


The dreary months of 
affairs lengthened into year 
it was 


haps have healed the 
ing the tottering structure of their domestic hap- 


Motherhood brings 


piness. ! divine dowry of 


patience and love, not only for the little one, but 
for its father as well ; but this sweet compensation 
was denied Emily, and cr alone she bore her 
burden, At the expir 


had fallen such a blight uj; 


ol two years, there 
Emily’s health and 
spirits that even Carrol at length noticed her 
languor ; some one had said to him casually one 
day : 

“Take your wife down to Florida, Lang, and 
bring some roses back her orange-blossom 
cheeks,” 

He went home and look: 
that she was ill for the first time. 


“What's the matter with you?” he asked, ab- 


d at her, and then saw 


|ruptly. “ Why don’t you speak if you are ill? I 


don’t like to have people talking of your changed 
What's the matter?” 
his words 
seldom took an interest in her feelings now, well 


appearance, Are you sic! 


She looked up, surprised at he so 


or ill, 
oo Don’t stare at me like 
a little fool, turning ,red and white; if you are 


sick say so, and ]’ll take you South for the rest of 


Can you not answer ? 


the winter.” 

She still did not reply; ehe could not. His 
sudden interest in her had awakened a faint hope 
that he still cared for her, but the rough, rude 
manner of his speech filled her with a dumb weak- 
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ness, and she could not answer him, but sank back Ah! as ye give, so shall ye then receive, 
into her chair again. Your measure shall be meted back again 


He scolded and uttered an oath—“I wish you With generous accord. 

would answer when I speak to you; what in 

- ° . “« Rel . » » ara rhat wc ake of 

Heaven’s name is the matter with you; answer Believe then, we are but what you make of us, 

ae” rhe echo of your words, your thoughts, your deeds, 

c : , Oh! look well to your lives 

She looked up, and, as the words rushed into = : : 
That they be pure, just, honorable, and true, 


her thought, she quoted them, in a low tone: Affectionate and kind. Then—see yourselves, 
“* Can you administer unto a mind diseased ?’ | All mirrored in vour wives ?” 

“Oh! it’s high tragedy you are acting, is it?” | : 
he returned, with a coarse laugh. “I think it Emily Lang was innocent of even so much as a 
much more of a farce; but look here, Emily ””—and | thought of wrong-doing; there had never, in all 
he came closer and grasped her arm rudely—“I1| her troubles, been one to whom she turned for 
won’t have any more of such blank nonsense; if} sympathy. She had suffered and borne her trials 


you are ill, pack your things, and we'll go down to | alone in silent grief, but she was wrought to a 
Florida, Do you hear? I shall expect you to be | sense of high-pitched indignation now, all her 
ready by Saturday. I shall arrange my business| womanly pride and dignity was outraged and 
so as to start then. Come, don’t be so blamed | insulted, and she felt that she must leave her 
sensitive.’ And he made a motion to embrace | husband’s roof and go—“ anywhere, anywhere, 
her. She shrank from his touch and buried her | out of the world!’ 
face in her hands. “ Very well, sulk it out,” and | hastily and hurried out of the house. It was a 


he turned on his heel; then, coming back, he bent | cold, damp, chilly day, but she felt nothing but 
I 


She arose and dressed herself 


over her once more and said, in a low, angry tone, | the hot fever that was consuming brain and body. 


“By Heaven, I won't be treated sc. Kiss me.” | She took an unfrequented street and walked rap- 
: , j ] 


She did not stir. idly out toward the park. ‘One or two mill girls, 
“You refuse | little fool” And he lifted | on their way home to dinner, noticed the pale, 


his right hand and struck her a blow, and left the | haggard lady in her elegant furs as she passed 

room, them, and tl ey stopped the half envious wish 
It is in such moments as these that, if there be upon their lips at sight of the unhappy face above 

a way open to wrong-doing, wives, stung to mad- | the seal-skins. 

ness, become reckless and desperate, and rush She walked restlessly on until she came to the 

headlong into temptation—ay, even intosin. The | river. How calm and peaceful its placid bosom 

\ half-born desire to lie down there and 


Lady Isabels of East Lynne and the heroines of | looked! 
the modern sensational drama are not creatures of | hide herself within its merciful depths crept into 
fancy alone. They have their counterparts in real | her mind, “ Would Carrol care,” she thought, 


life, and O husbands! in more than half the un- | “if . No, no, not that/ She would not be so 

happy cases of conjugal misery at your own doors | weak and wicked and unworthy of herself! 

lies the blame if your honor be tarnished ! She stopped suddenly and sat down upon one of 
the benches by the river side; how long she never 


“We wives are only what you make of us; . : a ; 
knew; a severe, shivering chill first roused her 
from her reverie; then she felt numb and cold; 


she could searcely rise, and, glancing at her feet, 


Indifferent, good or bad, or false or true, 
We are your handiwork, 
You take us from our mothers’ bosoms warm, 


Like birds whose tender wings all yet unfledged, she discovered that she was still in the light kid 


Still near the nest would lark. slippers she wore about the house, having forgotten 
to change them for her walking-boots when she 

“aw : " » homes P > t . , ° ° . ° 
We build our little homes upon your trees, hurried out Shivering with cold and burning 


Of faded grasses or of colored flowers, ; . 
f fade 8 . ; 2 with fever, she made her way to a car, she knew 
Whate’er you choose to bring. : 


We strive t sate Nictien Vi ali enka not how, and rode directly to her husband's 
® atrive to pa ien 1cip in i © ways ° 


mother’s home. 
| “ Why,my dear Emily! What! How!” cried 


| Mrs. Lang, as Emily staggered into the sitting- 


To make the new grown nest a haven of love, 
We pipe the songs you sing. 


“Young, passionate, yet pliable and weak, j room and sank down upon the lounge. 
We trust to you for succor, wisdom, strength, “What” Mrs. Lang never fully knew, for 
And trust infallibly. Emily never spoke coherently again. Something 
E’on if we be a little warped and wrong, of the truth, however, Mrs. Lang finally sus- 
. » Mrs. Lang finall; 


A tender hand can shape us back again 


To all we fai 1d be! | pected from the ravings of delirium that followed 
oa we lain woul ef 


ithe fatal illness, and a sight of the bruised arm 


| which she discovered was strong evidence against 


“Tn woman’s breast there throbs no restless heart | ' 
That would not even beat, to kindly love | the man who had bruised the heart of his wife as 
From him she calls her “ Lord!” “| well, 
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capable of finding enjoyment mental pursuits, 


Man first, last, always is a er, nota machine. 
If society were constituted t ought to be, no 
before the 


one would be expected t penny 


wwe of twenty-one, but the sr est years of youth 


with prid iborate monument erected to! would be devoted chiefly ¢ tudy. But one 
his dear w ry! replies, “ All do not care { tudy !”” That is 
None ther and sisters—those who | simply because they are not taken and taught in 
were tru 1 with the “elegant genth time. The desife to qu iff knowledge is as natural ij 
man’s”? yr and disposition, ever knew | as the desire to drink wate We cannot hope for 
that at Ca Ls door lay the death—heart, | » millennial state of things yet awhile. But as it 
soul, and his wife, the little fool ! is, let every young person, male female, secure Di 
KATHARINE GIFFORD. as far as possible a complet education before em- wi 
barking in the active dutic f life. And let raj 
EARLY AND LATE. those who cannot do this, do the next best, by ot 
striving for more learning when they are older. pat 
“ DUCATION of no use to a man in busi-| We often hear of young m¢ und women gradu- ta 
ne ] ough for him to read, write, | ating from our high schools and colleges, and then the 
ar A young man don’t need to} going into business of even what is called an ordi- per 
know any un enough to help him earn a} nary kind. I heard of one young man, a wealthy the 
living.” one, too, who received the degree ofA. B. from Sor 
What our business men’ devote them- | the University. of Pennsylvania, and the next day a 
selyes so to business! They wear out put on a leather apron and went into a machine- Stil 
80 soon, ley retire speedily drop off from shop to learn his trade Of all such it should be Lox 
want of « ment.” said, they have done well But they are not the and 
Here a vo modern, popular cries, But who| only ones who deserve credit I heard, also, of inst 
ever thor f putting the two together? Who!one man who, after doi: a good part in the Wwe 
thinks th ne might be found the germ of an! world’s work, went to college and graduated when aay 
answer to e other he was fifty. He did, if possil le, not well, but chil 
“ Educa ’s of no use—a young man only | better—for at that age, instead of settling down to dete 
needs en . Ip him earn a living.” Very dreary inactivity, he enriched the remaining thei 
well, tlh Shorten the time which he might twenty or thirty vears of his life. glut 
devote to t vation of his mental powers, and Let the young, then, study faithfully before ar 
put him t is early as possible. Why, does | engaging in business. Let the old do likewise, appe 
not such actually tend to shorten his life | after retiring from it. And let both ends of the Stin 
by comp m to wear out when he ought to| chain be joined by the strong, well-shaped links ister 
be in | e, and by forcing him to devote all | of continued studies. Education—for in the best have 
his en¢ business, simply because business | sense of the word, it includes religion—is one of ted 
is all he The fact that education may aid | the never-failing panaceas for all e irthly ills, vear 
in lengethe nd freshening life is a sufficient MARGARET. latin 
refutati assumption that it is of no us¢ plete 
, even if 1 é re no other. Edueation, too, will By example, a thousand times more quickly occu) 
answer ion, “ What can men do after than by precept, « hildren can be taught to sp ak arin! 
they ret susiness ?” kindly to each other, to ack wledge favors, to be pou 
Earn ¢ is not our chief concern in this | gentle and unselfish, to be thous htful_ and consid pay 
world. rk to live—not live to work. We | erate of the comforts of th The boys, w ith serve 
live in « learn—not learn in order to live. | inward pride at their father’ s courteous demeanor, chan; 
Your | a and Latin may or may not put | ill be chivalrous and helpful to their young sis- risin; 
dollars into his pocket, but they will | ters; the girls, imitating the mother, will be gen- of th 
disciplis nd, and enable him, in a degree, | t! and patient, even whi g brothers are noisy herea 


to look e petty turmoils in which he may | and heedless. ologi« 


becom: less engaged. They may help THE young man who begins by saving a few life. 

him to ngenial employment for his leisure | shillings a month and thriftily increases his store tabte 
hours, ise him to shun any temptation to every coin being a representative of solid work read 
idlenes folly. They may form an agreeable, honestly done—stands a better « hance tospend the , 
profit ‘ inge from too constant absorption in| rest of his life in affluen than he who, in his folloy 
business And when, in later years, age, | haste to become rich, obtains money by dashing the t] 
infirmit mpetence causes him to leave the | speculations or the devious means which abound the c 
place of laily toil, he may find himself still | in the foggy regions which lie between fair-deal- o} m! 
possess youthful, vigorous intellect—sti || ing and fraud, pene 


ve 
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HEALTH OF CHILDREN. 


ORE than half the diseases from which chil 
dren suffer are caused by the injudicious 
treatment they receive at the hands of those 

who can have no excuse for theirignorance. The in 
fluence of the brain on the digestive organs is direct. 
During childhood, when the brain is, in commor 
with other organs, in a state of great activity and 


t 


rapid development, the proper arrangement of diet 
is of the greatest importance. Cheerful activity, 
cleanliness, dry, pure air, adequate clothing, and a 
suitable regimen ar i 
health. 

the food 


indi pen ible 
Horses and cattle are carefully fed with 
that suits them best, and by humane 


people greater cure is best »wed upon them than 
the majority of parents give to their children. 


Some may think we are col ring £00 highly this 
state of things, that all right-minded parents lov 
their children too much willingly to injure them. 
Still, we may kill them by misguided kindness. 
Look into society us it is at present constituted, 
and your own knowledge will furnish you with 
instances of grievous wrong done to children by 
parents violating the physical laws of their being. 
We know many such, and we do not hesitate to 
say it, for such is our conviction, that if their 
children be not removed when young from the 
deteriorating example and pernicious training of 
their parents they will in all probability become 
gluttons and drunkards High-seasoned and 
unwholesome food is given in such large quanti 
ties and at such irregular times that unnatural 
appetites are created and digestion impaired. 
Stimulating and poisonous substances are admin- 
istered to them to invigorate their systems, which 
have quite the contrary effect and lay the founda- 
tion for all kinds of maladies in future years. 
Some mothers so stuff their children the whole 
year round with unwholesome, exciting, and stimu- 
lating meats and drinks that they become com- 
plete gormands, and their whole thoughts are 
occupied with what they shall eat, what they shall 
drink, and wherewithal they shall be clothed. If 
parents would give their children good, whole- 
some, nourishing food, their only drink water, 
and [et strict regularity and punctuality be ob- 
served in regard to their times of eating, a gradual 
change for the better would distinctly mark th: 
rising generation, for it is most certain that parents 
cannot be too particular ibout the dietetic habits 
of their children. Their happiness here and 
hereafter greatly depends upon the right physi- 
ological training or treatment given them in early 
life. And yet how many mothers make their 
table a snare to their offspring, by pampering 
their appetites and loading their stomachs with 
improper food ! 

In referring to this subject, Dr. Combe has the 
following remarks which we strongly commend to 
the thoughtful consideration of every one who has 
the care of children : 

“One of the most pernicious habits in which 
children can be indulged is that of almost inces< 
sant eating. Many mothers encourage it from the 

VOL. L1.—4, 


promoters of 


VNEPARTMENT 





Department, 


facility with which the offer of ‘something nice’ 
peace Even from infancy the child 
ought to be gradually accustomed to eat only when 


procures 


hungry and only when food is required; after 
interval of four hours will 
and to give 


two years oO! age an 
rirely be than enough, 4 
fruit, or bread in the meantime is just abstracting 
from the digestive power of the stomach. Like 
organ of the body, the stomach 


more biscuit 


almost every 
requires a time of repose after the labor of diges- 
tion, and accordingly, in the healthy state, the 
sensation of appetite never returns till it has been 
some time empty. To give food sooner is analo- 
gous to making a weary traveler walk on without 
the refreshment of a halt. 

“Tt is a great mistake to suppose that children 
would not be quiet and contented without such 
indulgence. On the contrary, they would be 
healthier and happier were the opposite system 
steadily The obstacle to be 
encountered is the ignorance of the nurse or 
mother, and her want of resources for the enter- 
tainment and exercise of the child’s bodily and 


pursved greatest 


mental faculties. 

“If these be duly attended to the child will not 
think of eating till the return of appetite enforces 
the demand, whereas if it be left idle and neglected, 
everything will be carried to its mouth, as its only 
remaining resources against absolute inanity. So 
true is this that I should regard that nurse as unfit 
for her employment who should complain that her 
charge, otherwise in good health, is incessantly 
craving for something to eat. In this respect 
children are like adults. Givethem something to 
do and to think about, and they will seek food 
only when hungry. But leave them idle and list- 
less, and eating will become their chief subject of 
contemplation. 

“Tn a matter so important as the rearing of 
children one would imagine that every mother 
and nurse would be anxious for instruction on the 
nature, functions, and wants of the beings com- 
mitted to their fostering care. And yet it is noto- 
rious how rarely either one or the other of them 
possess even the crudest notions of the animal 
economy, or can give reasons for the practices 
they recommend, or modify them in any degree 
to suit modifications of circumstances and consti- 
tution. In reality, the wonder comes to be, not 
that so many children die, but that so many sur- 
vive their early mismanagement.” : 


MAXIMS FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS.— 
Never give reproof, if it can be avoided, while the 
feelings of either party are excited. If the parent 
yr teacher be not calm, his influence is diminished 

and a bad example is set. If the child is excited 
or provoked, he will not feel the force of argu- 
ment or rebuke. On the other hand, do not defer 
too long. Seize the first favorable opportunity 
while the circumstances are fresh in the memory. 
LReprove each fault as it occurs, and do not suffer 
them to accumulate lest the offender be discour- 
aged by the amount, 
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Boys’ and Girls’ Greasury. 


THE WONDERFUL STORY OF GENTLE 
HAND. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS. 
H \PTER l 
'M goi ve 


u about a cl 


ro in a far 


ild wl »>aive 





great rs way 

Littl d homely child. When or 
two ye land hurt herself ve i] 
and had 1 long time A ore 
grew on breast-bone was | 
and her iwn down between her 
ders. H its healthy color 
ness and pinched look that was sad t 
Bee 

She w 1 all eyes save the eyes of her 

widows »| ved in rmen 
for they w poor The child I W 


Elsie 


One vy in midwinter, when the 
was ful \ d the north winds rushing 
roaring e great forest, a woodmal! 
passing vidow’s cottage, noticed that n 


amoke f the chimney, and he said 
himself 
7 Wwe t mean ? 
The widow Hert 
So he 
But as 
latch and « 
it was ! ‘ re 
life. 
Then he shed 


I must stop and see 
nn may be sick.” 

and knocked at the door 
him 


side 
come in he lifted the 
the cottage. How cold and sti 
on the hearth and no sign 


bade 


pen a little chamber door and 





saw a 8 t drew tears to his eves. On the 
bed, wit but peaceful face, lay the widow 
Herma } ose beside her was Elsic the 
mother i of spirits, the child in the lar 
of dre For a moment or two the wood: 
stood the two pale faces, and the 
turned easly away and left the cottage. His 
own poor was nearly half a mile ant 
he ra through the blinding snow 

“*> i cried, in a panting voice, as h¢ 
awung or of his hut, “the widow He 
mann 

‘W red Felice, coldly, “ we've al 


to di or another It’s her time now 
that’ 


7 


woodman, “ 


in her was going by and saw no 8 
com imnev, and so I went In tos 
what ter, and there she la lw 
little ] p by her side Such asight! I 
have t vet! And the vere 

N not ten r 
hus 1, self i € ‘ 

f rs,” she were ] 

80 it ont 

nN voodman t y ls 
roi WW calli rl A 
viol ng in | vs, W 
low le. old w W | 
face te with s w, Tt 
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I’m ne ither salt 
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with a stra 
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BOYS’ AND 


“Take the baby home, good neighbor,” she 


said, “and then go for the Sisters.” 
“7 will take her to the Sisters, 
But Gretchen said : 
“No, no! Felice and you are childless. 
her home.” 





Then Gretchen put warm garments around EI- 


sie, to protect her from the snow and cold, and the 
woodman carried her to hut. When Felice 
saw him enter with the child in his arms she flew 
into a great passion. 

= Why did you bring the 


His 


ugly wretch here 


GIRLS’ 


answered Paul. 


Take 


” land 


she cried. “Take her to the Sisters!” And she 
waved her hand toward the door 
The poor child shrunk in terror against the 


woodman’s breast. One little soft hand lay in his, 


and the magic of its touch filled his heart with 
love and courage 
Paul did not heed his wife, but sat down witl 


the child in his arms, and commenced taking ofl 


through the fast-fall 
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“ Poor little one !”’ 

And stooping down she gathered the child into 
her arms and kissed her pale face with motherly 
tenderness. As she did so the hand of Elsie was 
laid on her face, and it seemed as if a new life 

}came out of the hand, warm and sweet and fuil of 
| tenderness and love. 


Ve will keep her, Paul,” said his wife, “and 
I will be a mother to her.” 

Did Elsie know of the strange power that lay in 
small hand? 1 think she did. It 
weak as miby’s, and yet so wonderfully 
h could change anger into love 
Better for her, poor little 
deformed in body and unlovely 


her was soft 


a | 








strong that tts tou 
What 


motherless one ! 


was ! 


a gift it 

in countenance, than to have been the possessor of 

rreat riches, for gold does not bring love—love, 

best and sweetest thing in life. 

Leaving Elsie with his wife, dman went 
ing snow to the convent not 


the 


the w 





the thick wrappings that old Gretchen had put 
round her. 

“Take her away Take her 
Felice, more angrily. “Take her to the Sisters !” 

But Paul answered, firmly: “No, Felice, we 
will keep the poor little thing. She has no 
mother now, and you will be a mother to her.” 

On hearing this the woman became more en- 
raged, and threatened to fling Elsie out into the 
snow if her husband did not take the child off 
instantly. 

And now a wonderful thing happened. El 
struggled out of the kind arms that held her and, 
standing before the woman, touched one of her 
hands gently. 
woman’s face. 
on her tongue. 
moment before her body swayed with passion. 

The child’s soft hand 
hand so lightly it seemed like down. 
silence. Then Felice said, in a voice that trem- 
bled with feeling 


A quick change was seen in the 


She 





away!” cried 


1e 
isi 


An angry word died half-spoken | | 
stood very still, though a| 


rested on the woman’s |} 
A long- one of her own, 


| 
| 


far off and told the Sisters of poor widow Her- 


mann’s death, as Gretchen had desired him to do, 
and then returned home, for he felt troubled about 
Elsie, knowing his wife’s harshness and bad tem- 
per. He would not have been greatly surprised if 
he had found little Elsie shivering in the snow 

itside of his hut. The magic of her touch he 
did not yet understand. He had felt its power, 
yet did not perceive clearly from whence it came. 
The love born of that touch was very sweet, but 
his dull mind did not see how, like an electric cur- 
rent, it had leaped from her fingers to his heart, 
and from her fingers to the heart of Felice. 

Paul did not find Elsie lying in the snow out- 
side of his hut, but fast asleep, with her head rest- 
ng peacefully on the bosom of Felice, who raised 
her finger in silent warning as he entered, and 
then let her eyes fall with a gaze of tenderness on 
the child, whose soft hand lay closely shut within 
Paul came and sat down by his 
wife and bent lovingly over the sleeping little one. 

‘She isn’t at all homely,” whispered Felice, 
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Religions 


THE SOUL’S OUTLOOK. 


7 is 6a t the great philosopher, Emanuel 
Kant, was ¥ to study and write before a 
wind ‘ h looked out on the grand cathe 

dral. Wher er’ he raised his eyes Irom the page 

they looked its marvelous windows and 
towers and turrets, and the mind took a moment’s 
rest and refreshment in the silent enjoyment of 
its beaut But at length the trees grew up 
around it ntercepted his view. He found 
his mind growing depressed and even its powers 
impaired nd at length learned the caus 
and was a to procure a relief. The foliage was | 
trimmed ntil it no longer intercepted his 
view, and his heart rejoiced once more on behold- 
ing the beloved vision. 
The earthly outlook upon which our eyes rest | 
often utter of real moment to us. The| 
woods and hills and shady brooksides of our 
childhood have had more to do in shaping our | 
characters than we can ever know. But these 
things are it little in our choice. Our early 
surround ure wholly in the hands of others. 
But the tual outlook is a matter far more 
importa that we may fix for ourselves. It 
is a blesse to have the heart turn often, 
with the eye of faith, toward the heavenly hills 
We shall 


is a n 


and dwell the beauties of the scene. 
gather fi them a new inspiration and stimulus 
for duty here d the brief rest will enable us to 
renew ou! ength. It is a sad case for any heart 
to have the trees of worldliness grow up and shut 
out the fair vision, more glorious than all this 
world’s cathedrals. The soul will quickly find 
its powers enfeebled and its moral resistance to 
evil utter ) ness when this outlook is obscured. | 
It is onl e who live most nearly to our Lord | 
who can int service as good soldiers in His 
cause. 

To o1 is sweetly resting in the Divine 
love the thought that can so cheer the 


the Heavenly Home, “ Forever 
It can make the couch of sufler- 
burdens of 


heart 
with tl 


ing ea lighten the heaviest 
the roa even rob death of its sting. 


An aged traveler was resting at last by his ow: 

nd and helpless, but as he sat there | 
his face often wore a look of | 
He could not see the | 


hearthst 
musing in the dark, 
deep and t enjoyment. 
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dead, and the pity they felt 


come into the convent : 


| flat marshes before hi 





mot her, but by 


The child did not ask 


her sorrowful face and eyes, every now and thea 
filling with tears, it was plain to the woodman 
and his wife that El knew her mother was 


em love her the 
more, 

Now the at 1 ( ent, when the 
eard that Elsie had been tal home by Paul, 
aid one to another: 


Sisters 


“This willneverdo. Felice is cold, selfish, and 
cruel, and will be unkind to the child. She must 
of Goa’s poor.” 


And they sent two of the nber to the wood- 


| man’s hut to bring Elsie aw 


[To BE CONTINUED 


Reading. 


dwelling, but his mind’s 


eye rested again on the vinelands and the 





flashing waters he had seen in his many journey- 
* 
ings. 
A heart to look uy the events of life, 
whether sad or joyous etter than a dwelling 


that will bring us 
King, where faith 
scuring mist will 


J. E. McG 


in king’s palaces. It is a spi 
at last to the City of tl 
will give place to light 
ever dampen our joy. 


THE TAPESTRY-WORKER. 


es ARRY me out, n 

For I can work I 

Carry me out to meet Him— 

My Master at the 

The sun is slowly setting 

And the old man’s eyes are dim, 

And the task He gave is finished ; 
Carry me out to Him! 


y brethren, 


more ; 


door ! 





The task He gave is finished: 
I mind when it beg 

How joyously al d Swiiti' 
The busy moments ran; 

In ardor for His service 
Methought I wrought so well 

That e’en His own appointings 


I should at last excel. 





bition 
Divine, 


‘But through my v 
There fell the } 
That quietly effac’d it 

My dearly lov lesign. 
And whilst | sore € nted 
For beauty swept vay, 


’ 


* More bear { hat nce, 
I heard the Master say. 
“Then I was st ! brethren, 


And turned to t new, 
Leaving to Him the guidance, 
Whose plans are sure and true; 
And though to tra His pattern 
At times I vainly tried, 
My heart found emembering 
He sees the ot) 
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THE HOME 


“T sat behind the canvas, 
I saw no beauty grow, 


Of clearer, brighter hue, 
But the old man in the corner 


The Master needed too. 


I held His own directions— 
Enough for me to know; | 
Many had wider portions 


And if nor gain nor glory 
Shine out from this my weft, 
Still He will not be angry- 
I did the task He left 
And now that I am helpless, 
And weary is my frame, 
My brethren, in the distance 
I hear Him call my name.” 


They bore the old man gently 
Forth from the working-room, 





Forth from the ended labor, 
Forth from the silent loom, | 


Ghe Hom 


HOW TO SAVE TIME. 


N the first place, remember that you cannot 
suve time by sitting up late at night; you will | 
lose time, and, worse still, strength and health | 

also if once you begin this pernicious practice. 
The first step to be taken in saving time is to} 
retire in good season—that is, be in bed and all} 
ready to go to sleep by ten o’clock, and half-past | 


| 











nine would be better still. 
By keeping up this habit you will find yourself) 
rested in the morning and can rise early and get | 
your work out of the way in good season, securing 
thus an extra hour in the forenoon. I am talking 
to the busy bees, you perceive, and not to the 
drones who care nothing about saving time. Yet 
I will say to any mother, kept awake by a baby 
or a sick child, this article is not intended for you, 
because you are entitled to an extra hour’s sleep | 
in the morning if you can get it. Well, having | 
risen early, you can have an early breakfast, or | 
if the other members of your household object to | 
that, then you can do up some of the after-break- 
fast sweeping and dusting before breakfast; this | 
will prove a great saving of time. One hour of | 
the fresh, bright morning before breakfast is worth | 
two of the after breakfast hours. You can accom- | 
plish twice as much while you feel fresh and clear- | 
headed, before the cobwebs begin to gather in the | 
chambers of your brain. | 
Another way in which to save time is to learn | 
how to simplify work. For instance, take the | 
homely task of “dish-washing.” Make a hot soap- 
suds by stirring a piece of soap around a few times 
in the water, then laying it aside so that it will | 
not adhere to the dishes. Into this hot soap-suds | 
plunge the glassware very quickly, so as not to| 
break. I would say just here that the suds should | 


not be hotter than you can bear your hand in for 
Wipe each article as you lift it from 
Then put in the silver and treat in] 


a second, 
the water. 


CIRCLE. 
And down a Voice canx floating, 
A Voice serene and blest, 
“O good and faithful servant! 
Enter thou into rest. 


in patient duty 
g soul was tried; 


“Long, long 

Thy yearnir 

Open thine eyes to beauty 
Upon the other side! 

Behind the canvas toiling, 
Thou didst not dream of this, 

That every shadow-tangle 
Wrought out eternal bliss; 


“ And every thread mysterious 
Into the pattern given, 
Was weaving rich perfection 

Of love and life in heaven. 
Now rise thou to the glory 

By lowly hearts possessed, 
Who but fulfill my bidding, 

And leave to me the rest!” 


| MARGARET Scott MacritTcuIE, Sunday Maguaeme. 
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the same manner, then the cups and saucers if you 
have any to wash. Now throw away this water, 
grown cold and somewhat soiled. Before making 
a new supply of soap-suds take a bit of cloth, or 
paper will do, and wipe all the grease from the 
rest of the dishes. You will need but to plunge 
these plates, dishes, etc., into the hot suds, which 
you can make hotter than for glassware, and wipe 
immediately on a dry towel. If you have not 
tried this plan you will be surprised to see how 
quickly the dishes will be all washed and wiped 
Are there any other ways of saving time? Yes, 
I think so. When setting the table take a large 
tea-tray to the china closet or pantry and fill it 
with the dishes you will need, having laid the 
cloth. You will then have but one journey from 
table to eupb yard, instead of a dozen. Pursue the 
same plan when clearing the table. Bring in a 
large pan in which to place the soiled dishes to 
be carried to the kitchen. Place all remnants of 
food and unsoiled dishes on the tray and stop on 
your way to the pantry to leave the unused dishes 
in the china closet, and then proceed to the pantry 
with the food. When you go down cellar for any 
thing try to think up all the articles you will need 
for the preparation of dinner or tea, and then 
take a large basket or pan with you and bring 
everything ai once. These may appear trifles, but 
life is made up of trifles, and truly there are no 
trifles in God’s world. He brings wonderful events 
to pass by using just such trifles. Do you not know 
that by saving moments you will save hours? 
Another thing I would like to impress upon 
your mind—Never waste your time by standing, 
dish-towel in hand, talking. If you cannot talk 
and work too, let the talking wait. Never sit 
down to gossip while the work is still undone; 
neither should you stand at the door discussing 
trifles while you have work waiting. Wait until 
your work is all out of the way and then sit down 
for a good, long rest. ‘f you are very tired you 
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will save tir end by throwing yourself 
upon the lou 
ing thorough 
books for stu 
he will giv ( 
end. Betterr 
accomplish | 

the time. | 
worn-out bo 


ng an easy chair and rest 
taking up your sewing or 
u try todrive a jaded horse 


re you reach your journe y 

d feed him well; then he will 
nder of the journe y in half 
you strive to drive you 
will soon find yourse lf unable 


to do half t! k 1 could accomplish if you 
had taken est. When you are weary, 
rest. Wea Nature’s call for rest. Do not 


re many ways of saving time 


forget this 


which I | entioned, but you will find 
them out f lf if you follow out the few 
hints 1 have 1, Our lives are short, it 1 
true, but then them by making the 
most of ey rood Lord vives us It l 
our duty to and it is a sin to waste the 
precious h us as a sacred trust 
Rutu ARGYLE 


ABOUT HOUSE PLANTS. 


Y alls ve some plants in your hous« 

Whet dwell in the city or in the 

counts ea bit of nature where you can 
see it mor und night, and you will find 
in it refr your soul, Half the pleasure 
of plants i one must call in a prof 


sional flor t » make them bloom It is 
better to st e beginning, put your hand in 
Nature’s, tep by step with her. Let 
your plant ed from the seed or from the 
cutting and « p of their growth will be a 
part of 5 1 when they bloom they will 
be your pla deed 


The best eartl 
This can be obtained 
for a year ! 
the work A Y 
mixing 01 
leaves foun 


tor plants is decomposed sods, 
] 


by stacking up a pile of sods 
good soil can be prepared by 
rt of woods-earth (the decomposed 
the rugged stumps ot trees 
one parts parts loam, and one part of very 
well rotted < If you live in the 
city take y first holiday, buy a ticket for some 
intry, pack your picnic basket, 


com post, 


place int 


and make ering of the woods-earth a holi 
day for y f and your children. If you 
haven't ar en, borrow some of your neigh 
bors. Nx r a day into the woods, without 
taking on more children along. They have 
such a ke e of finding things and are so 
happy and full of fun. Many a sad thought is 
driven aw by their merry shouts and glad sur 
prises. 

I need u what pretty objects are hang 
ing pots a ets. Large shells make very 
pretty har kets, The cluster sweet-scented 


e queen of all plants for hang- 
ts will not grow without light 


is the greatest enemy to house 


yellow oxa 





: oe 
ing basket 
and pur 








plants do not need sunshine, soif you | 
have n dows do not despair of having | 
pretty |} Ferns, many of the palms, wan- | 
dering J and lily of the valley need but 
very litt But all plants require pure, fresh 

air. M thrive best in moist air. 
growing eeds as much washing as a baby, | 
and if faithfully attended to there will be | 
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letting the rains and the frost do | 


| land, 


MAGAZINE. 
pest of a red 
imong the 


no ery about slugs, lice, or the ‘ 
spider which does so much 1 hiet 


When a plant has don 


roses ming set it 
away in the dark. There it » rest for awhile; 
then it will have a period of root growth and by 
l by new shoots and leav« ppear; then it 
is ready for blooming aga place in the sun 
light and you will be surprise beauty. 
IRENE Luwrt. 
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No. 9 

DeaR FRIENDS OF THE HomME CrecoLe:— Are 
ill here, ready to \ me each other to 

ther year? Are you r to meet it with 
hearts brave and strong t e its cares and trials 
ind thankfully to receive w ever blessings it 
may bring, using them elding them 
up submissively if it is re Or do some of 
vou shrink from it with } or wearily 


take up its burdens wit! terest in what ite 


em] yinent may Le, ‘ that there can be 
little joy or comfort in ther What will it bring 
t 1 and what will tt l % question 
which must often arise emi of many. It 
is a merciful provision ! cases, that we can 
not foresee what losses 1 efall us, but are 
allowed to enjoy our ble ng en without fear, 
until the time when they slip away from us. For 
it would be unendurable w always to have 
before us the knowledge i ead of the pain 
which is often so desolating when some dear com 
panion is taken away, or bitter and deplorable 


we are de 


keeps the 


health or prosperity that 
He knows wl best and 
veil in mercy before our ever 

And yet we say, If we « d or know in some 
leases what the near future holds for us we could 
surely prepare ourse lves better for it sometimes 


when it is 
prived of. 


und make things turn out better in the end. But 
who can tell with cert We might even 
then make just as great mistakes as now. He 
knows best, and we 1 { t that this, too, is 
mercy. Some of the wise d good believe that 
if we ask Him earnestly and continually to give 
us “a right judgment 1 understanding in all 
| things,” we will be so guide todo what is best 
It would be a great « { we could think this 
ilways when we are tre d in doubt as to 
what to do in matters of great import. 

The year now dying ! taken from us treasures 
prized by many and one which must be felt as 
a national loss by | ppreciative hearts 
| throughout the length a1 eadth of this broad 


for who will fill ou eet “head-singer’s” 


place? It t first to think of 


seemed § 


living in the world y Longfellow, who 
had ever been a favorite poet since my mind 
was mature enough t nd the meanings 


beauty of his sim 


Life,’ “The Build 
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plest songs. 


ers,” and “The Rainy Day” were lessons for all 
the future. “ Maide I ‘ hanted me with 
its beautiful fancies an e admonitions, and 
“The Day is Done” came ly to me in many 
a twilight hour, chasi: hadows of sadness or 
weariness away. In later ye “ Evangeline” 
thrilled the heart w beautiful story of 
woman’s constancy and dey n, and “ Footsteps 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 


of Angels” waked the echoes of its deepest, most 
sacred memories. 
brilliancy or originality, but his pure, elevated 
thoughts were often inspiring as well as pleasing, 
while they taught the best of life lessons or were 
fraught with deep religious feeling. 

The tidings of his removal brought a pang at 
first, yet we could not have hoped to keep him 
much longer here, and he is not lost to us as one 
who leaves no voice behind. His words, in sweet 
comforting or soothing cadences, or stirring ap 
peal or holy truth, live ever, to speak to all who 
will read or listen. 
true of himself, that 





“ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints in the sands of time— 
Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwresked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.” 


Doubtless there are many who have been helped 
and heartened by his counsel, and encouraged to 
“Jook not mournfully into the past,” but to “wisely 
improve the present,” and “go forth to meet the 
shadowy future without fear and with a manly 
heart.” Our shadowy future is the year lying just 
before us. May kind Providence give strength 
and courage for its work, keep us from being too 
eager to lay down its tasks when we nmay weary of 
them, or, if the Master sees fit to call us away, iet 
us not cling too fondly to them, but be found 
ready to “go up higher.” 

There is a mighty work awaiting the women of 
our land this coming year—the temperance work, 
in which they have of late been laboring so ear- 
nestly and effectively. The extent of the good 
they have accomplished was utterly unknown to 
us here until a few months ago, when we entered 
the ranks ourselves to give what help we could in 
the peaceful yet determined warfare against the 
most terrible enemy by which we have ever been 
assailed. Now from all directions the tidings are 
coming of triumphs which should encourage all 
to persevere and fight on, until complete victory 
shall be won in the grandest war that has ever 
been waged. What a glorious emancipation it 
will be if our whole country can ever be set free 


from the shackles which bind so many of its peo- | 


ple in a slavery worse than the iron fetters of any 
prison! O New Year! hasten on thy way, bring- 
ing good for all. 

There are many homes I would like to look 
into as its months pass along—many friends whose 
faces I have never seen, whose hands I would so 
gladly clasp and hear the voices which now I can 
only imagine. The wayside rocks on which we 
linger to chat with each other may be few and far 
between for awhile, yet my thoughts will be often 
with those among you who have brightened the 
way by your affection. Often do I wish for ability 
to answer all the letters received, which are deeply 
appreciated, although my silence may seem to 
denote otherwise. Especially to those who are 
“shut in” would it be a pleasure and privilege to 
send words of sympathy and cheer. Tidings reach 
me that wonderful improvement in health has 
come to numbers of the “Shut-in Band” during 


the past year, and a few who have long been 
incurable invalids have, through earnest prayer | 


Hlis talents were not those of 


His own statement of men is 





5g 


for recovery, with perfect faith that their prayer 
would be granted, even though they could see no 
immediate signs of it—drawn so near to ihe great 
Physician that they have touched His garment’s 
hem and been made whole, and are now going 
about, working and rejoicing in this new, blessed 
life, given to them through His mercy 


Incredible as this must seem to most minds, 
unless they knew all the particulars personally or 
saw the working of this miracle, yet we have evi- 


dence in these cases that we cannot doubt, and it 
is with deep thankfulness that I hear of each one 
<d from the bondage of suffering. But 
who can believe fully enough to 
Some who have this 


thus relea 
ithere are few 
| receiv e such benefit tried 
| blessed way have failed because they were not 
steadfast enough, but, timid and doubting when 
pain or weakness came to try them, were seized 
with fear and finally fell away, thus losing the 


| blessing they might have gained through unwa- 
| vering faith. For the promise is; “ According to 
| your faith be it unto you,” and the Apostle James, 
speaking of those who doubt or waver, says, “ Let 
not that man think that he shall receive anything 
of the Lord.” Let us continue to pray for each 
other and for more faith unceasingly, and may 
the New Year to each one and 
health to those Lord sees are fitted to 
receive it LICHEN 


bring blessing 


whom the 


In Mine Attic, November, 1882. 


Dear Home Crircu Ihese dreary, sunless 
November days remind me cruelly that Fate 
still stands at the castle door of the “Shut-in 


Band” and loweringly says, “You have not yet 
suffered enough; Warr!” 

A long, cold winter is in prospect. 
we poor “shut-in” creatures endure the 
hibernation? Not with complainings, idle and 
1 am sure 


How shall 
long 
weak—if we can help it 

Few are the hands or heads so weak but that 
they can be busy at something. Idleness is the 
mother and father of discontent, and when it is not 
enforced should never be permitted 

W hen sickness enforces idleness we must submit 
to the necessary point, but so far as we can retain 
one or more faculties for our own comfort or others’ 
we should feel bound to do so. 

As I have lain in my Wilson’s invalid chair 
and read the sweet messages to the Home Circle 
from Lichen and others of the Shut-in Band I 
have thanked them as if the words were written 
for me in particular, and have often felt that even 
1 might aid some sufferer in learning to bear by 
offering my experience. 

First, never to be idle except when pain filled 
the time. Patchwork, crocheting, embroidery, 
knitting, edging, decorative work, reading, writ- 
ing, laughing, and talking form quite a pleasing 
variety 

The pen always possessed a magical attraction 
for me, but circumstances forbade my yielding to 
there was no time. In my chair the 
time was found: there has been written serials, 
sketches, letters, and book-reviews thousands of 
pages! What if the publishers never guessed 
that those welcome packages were opened on the 
foot-board of an invalid’s chair? It did not 
matter whether the hand was weak that wrote if 
the reviews were strong. 


the Pp ission 
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A HAPPY HOME. 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 

it you have neither talent | tain degree of reveren é n that old 
ius and patience for pie r spot, even the ies may be 
a chair-back with four hun ed with many an | ht? The 
eces Verv well: but ve e-tree beneath wh rested our 
mething else then. Before | we limbs in the f mmer ; the 
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KEsIAH SHELTON 


me is a glorious and instructive 
vhich it does the heart good to 
ch once beheld leaves an inef- 
non the mind. But, alas! how 
me to be met with! Every day 
ircles that, to our unaccustomed 
ling over with mutual love and 
how much of it is real? Do we 
1 that it is nothing more than a 


on for the occasion, and vanish- 


st in whose honor it was donned ? 
t seem strange when we recollect 
destroy the peace and unanimity 
unquiet spirit, one restless and 
transform the calmest circle into 
t. A family circle resembles an 
As long as all are similar in dis- 
as all are actuated by the same 


tual love, the current of affection 


and undisturbed; but, introduce 
re, one impenetrable member, and 
mediately broken, the current is 


1 where before all was harmony and 


w 


haos and 


rid, does not look back with a cer- 


confusion. Still, even 
aspect there is a charm in home. 


it that, wandering in the stormy 


| bility of emotion, is ¢ 
| character. 


these come retreshing|ly | memories 


when, amid the roar a of the world, we 
gh over the chequere our vouth 
when we begin to discover t the age and inds 


pendence of manhood h ht that happi 
ness we once imagined ! that after all the 
careless boy, even with th he background, 


may be a fairer pictur worldly, calculat- 


ing man. 


DON’T ATTEMPT TO DECEIVE CHILDREN. 






OTHING can bea gre mistake than to 
consider young peo} estituge of under 
standing ; their understanding should rather 

be appealed to and consult Do we not all 
remember how, whe ' we were imposed 
upon? How our elders metimes to put 
us off; how they gave eV ve answers or ex 
planations; how they told us some plausible 
story a8 an excuse or as a ? And do we 
not remember that ever youth and sim 
plicity we were quit pable seeing through 
their manceuvres? Do we notall remember how 


when any one endeavored to keey in ignorance 
ot some proceeding ot wi h we were made acci 
dentally cognizant, we vine very correctly 
the real motive for sen of the way with 
some false excuse? Now in a case of this kind 
which comes within the pal parental authority, 
the will of the parent a é vht to be sufficient 
to control the child. | ere should be n 
| stifling of truth and no relax n of duty. If, as 
often will happen, it i t expedient or proper 
for children to know I fact or incide nt, 
they should be told so w frankness and kind 
ness but at the same tir firmness. We are 
too apt to overlook the te ence of these little 
people and addres elves to their stature 
We forget mind, whic) nvisible, in the pres- 
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ow impresses people with 
the truth that feeling good is of no value, except 
as a condition precedent to doing good—in other 
words, that righteousness of conduct, not pleasura 
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Fuenings wilh the Poels. 


KITTY’S PRAYER. 


“fT\HE misthress is dyin’, the docthors have said 
80, 
Och, who’d be a docthor, to bring us our 
deaths ? 
To sit by our beds, with a hand on the head so, 
A feelin’ the pulses, an’. countin’ the breaths ? 
To drive to our doors in a vehicle stately, 
Outstretchin’ a hand for a fee on the sly, 
To settle our deaths for us very complately, 
An’ very contintedly lave us to die! 


“The mistress is dyin’—it is such a pity 
The master just worships the ground ‘neath her 
tread. 
She’s such a swate 
pretty— 
Is there no cross ould woman could go in her 
stead ? 
She trates us so kindly, we think it an honor 
To larn from herself her own ilegant ways. 
I loved her the minute I set my eyes on her, 


crathur, so smilin’ and 


An’ what will I do when she’s dead, if you! 


plase ? 


“T hate our fine docthor! he ought to be cryin’, 
But smil’d as he ran to his carriage and book, 
Jist afther he told us the darlint was dy in’— 
Shure, if she recovered, how quare he would 
look ! 
I know he’s a janius—the best in the city— 
But God’s above all—even docthors—who 
knows? 
I am but a poor little sarvint,” says Kitty, 
“ But even a sarvint can pray, I suppose !” 


So down on her knees in a whirl of emotion, 
With anger and grief in a terrible swing, 
Her Irish tongue praying with utter devotion, 
In faith that but few to their praying can 
bring. 
The poor little servant 
Implor’d with a force that my verse cannot | 
give, 
With the zeal of a saint and the glow of a lover, 
That, in spite of the doctor, the mistress might | 
live. 


her tears flowing over 


The master sat close by his darling, despair in 
His stupefied sorrow—just holding her hand— | 
He praye:, to be sure, but no hope has his prayer | 


in, 
In fact, he was dazed, and could scarce under- 
stand. 
Her delicate lips had a painful contraction, 
Her sensitive eyes seeming sunken and 
glazed— 


He knew in his heart there could be no reaction, 
He just sat and saw her—in fact, he was dazed. 


A pallor less ghastly—the eyelashes quiver— 
Life springs to the face in a sudden surprise 
Grim Death retrogrades with a sad little shiver— | 
She smiles at the master, her soul in her eyes! 


| 
| 
} 
| 


is it hope? is it terror? 
while he watches his 


1A wonderful hope 
Leaps up in his heart 
wile 
Is it light before death? is it fancy’s sweet error? 
Or is it—or can it be—verily Lire! 
Oh! send for the doctor—death 
minute 
They wait for his fiat as that of a god— 
| Who sagely remarks that there is something in it, 
|} Granting leases of life with an autocrat’s nod. 
| Joy rings through the house that was silent in \ 


hangs on each 


sadness ; 
The master believes that he ne’er felt despair, 
| And Kitty, the servant, laughs out, ’mid her glad- 


ness, 
| To think that they none of them know of her 
prayer. 
| Tue AvuTHorR oF “JoHN JERNINGHAM’S 


| JOURNAL.” 
A HUNDRED YEARS TO COME: 


Wiss press for gold this crowded strees 
A hundred years to come ? 

Who'll tread yon church with willing fees 
A hundred years to come ? 

| Pale, trembling age and fiery youth, 

And childhood with his brow of truth, 

The rich and poor, on land, on sea, 

Where will the mighty millions be 
A hundred years to come? 


We all within our graves shall sleep 

A hundred years to come; 
No living soul for us will weep 

A hundred years to come. 
But other men our land will till, 
And others then our streets will fill, 
And other words will sing as gay, 
And bright the sunshine as to-day, 

A hundred years to come. 

WiLiiaM GoLpsMITH Brown, 


A PETITION TO TIME. 


OUCH us gently, Time! 
Let us glide adown thy stream, 


Gently—as we sometimes glide 
Through a quiet dream! 
Humble vovagers are we, 
Husband, wife, and children three-- 
(One is lost—an angel, fled 
To the azure overhead). 


Touch us gently, Time! 

We've not proud nor soaring wings; 
Our ambition, our content, 

Lies in simple things. 
Humble voyagers are we 
O’er life’s dim, unsounded sea, 
Seeking only some calm clime; 
Touch us gently, gentle Time! 

BARRY CORNWALI. 








#2 ARTHUR'S 


Pousekeepers’ 


“HOW TO DO THINGS.” 


4 NHAT i 1 young wife wants to know, 
“ How ings,’ in the pathetic letter 
that ca t is one day last week Her 

school book aside, her musi piled up, 

her pretty ehead freed from the fluff and 


ind with her leeves rolled up 
f ready to learn the mysteries 


« work, 


her questions on tin 


ringlets a 
ashe anno 
of cookir 

We wi 
four topi 
opens hi 


three or 
that she 


ifies on condition 


i takes down the heap of sheet 


music and that she ever laid restrictions 
on her be , mplishment, 

Cookir idgerv—it does not demand 
any saci Annie must not think that mar 


tor forbidding the indulgence 


riage is 


of the pi ihe r girlhood days 
First « chicken ple Well, our sis 
ter Ida two babies, Kitty and Grace 


visit us in the absence of 


ngratulations and lots of kisse 


came y¢ 
husband 


for the de whom we do not see oftene: 
than thre day, we said: 
“ Now, & we want you to have a good time 


while yo e here, and first tell us what to get 


for dinns 


Very fr 


answered in her bustling, girl 


sh way 
“QO Pips ne of your good chicken pies [” 
We look at the clock; it was eight in the 
morning ked at the fire; the teakettl 
always | n case of an emergency. We 


filled our cket with corn and stepped into 





the back y id in less than one minute a fat 
yellow-l | ir of pullets waltzed over th 
ground r feet. In five minutes more we 
were clea em ona thick brown paper in 
the pant: reach of Ida’s voice. 

We save the feathers- they dry in a little 
while b e stovepipe up-stairs, and they 
make such nice tle, soft pillows to warm and put 
in the f beds in the cold winter nights 





No, we never waste a handful of chicken feather 


And tl it n 


story of “Cap'n Rice he gin a treat,” we must tell 
it in our own way—how we make a baked chicken 
pot-pie. We are writing now for the litth 


Annies wl! 


Wel 


ive lately commenced housekee pin 
plenty of water until the fowls are 


done. H hour or so before they are suffi 
ciently « ed we put in salt to suit the taste 
When: the chicken and stand it aside to 
cool, lea the kettle of broth on the stove where 


it will keep | 
We 


pared I r sil 


h for the crust ¢ 
six-ounce package of 


ut of our pre- 





HOME 


lay seem a good deal like the old } 


MAGAZINE. 





enartment, 


\ great deal depends on W King live ly, for the 
sooner the materials for the pie re put together 


the better it will be. Have iron kettle ready 
the one you use to cook potatoes in would be 
about the right size, prol grease it with but 


ter, and then flour your kneading board and roll 
out the dough to half an iu n thickness and cut 
into strips and bits. Lay the strips across 
the bcttom and sides of the kettle, and begi: 


putting in parts of the cl ernating with the 


rips of paste, with littl tter cut up and 
pepper, a 


chicken and 


rolled in flour; an occasional dash of 


trifle of salt if needed ! the 


dough are used except a bit the dough the siz 
perhaps of your fist I r pie evenly in the 
kettle: if it is highest in the ec e it will not get 
well done as soon ij Lhe re Wie have seen 
excellent chicken pies « é ghy in the centre, 
or,as the old house-n el iy ex} ressed it, 
‘it was kind of sad,’ 


Then if the chickens were 1 real plump and 
nice, put a little slice of ter in the top of the 
pie, take half the lump of « h, roll it out round 

a cover, cut he ddle, and lay it on 


into aslit i 


for a top crust; pour |] the hot broth over and 
get the pie into the mmediate ly. If the 
baking fire isa little toc nvert a spider over 
the pie. 

In about half an hour 1 out the remaining 
bit of dough into another top crust and lay it on 
| over the nicely browned one Cut slits in it, too, 
| for the escape of the stear In a few minutes the 
rest of the hot broth may be poured on the pie 
be sure you have ple for a drv baked chicker 

pie 1s faulty. Thie w I e in one hour. 

Have your platters and reens warm, ready 
and if itis winter time pour hot water over the 
dinner-plates in your dish} nd Jet them be 
warm too. This is a nice, quick wav to warm 
plates in cold weather rhis pie will be brown 
and crisp and light, and the most fastidious epi 
cure cannot find fault with it. And one of the 


advantages, too, is tha not unlike the Mother 


| Goose pudding, which 


“The Queen next morning fried,” 

for it can be steamed for a subsequent dinner and 
will be even better tl first. Sometimes when 
we are going to have company in which there are 
pie the day before te 


} 


children we bake a chicker 


save time and strengt! nd then we steam it in 
the large steamer and tre our friends to some 
lthing new and nice and a good deal out of the 


common line of dinner It always is sure to 


please. Or, if we are to have hands and 
| want to economize time we frequently make one 
for the next dav’s dinner; or if we are knotting 


comforts or making up the men’s clothes and do 


ford’s phosphatic baking-powder into twelve | not want to lose time we eak out of the common 
pound or a large package into twenty- | routine in this pleasant way So we have told 
five 7 flour, as you please— putting away | Annie how to do tl one thing well and be 
the f ed up, for special uses. Takeabout| able to win the praise of het husband and his 
twe is flour, a lump of butter the size | friends. This is what every young wife is anxious 
of aw h the hull on, a pinch of salt, and | to do. : 

sweet igh to make uy a soft dough Do | And now we will own a few things that 
not kne nly so that it will stick together | Annie will be glad to know; she can learn them 
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HOUSEKEEPERS’ 


from another's experience instead of having such 
slow practical knowledge come to her little by 
littie, and line upon line, all the way through a 
life-time. We are very sure that some of these 
hints will be brand-new to her 

We often read in the domestic corner or column 
of newspapers how to clean rusty flatirons, and it is 
invariably suggested that bees’ wax is infallible, 
or kerosene, or white wax, or a dozen other reme- 
dies which look very well on paper but are really 
not worth the trying. An excellent remedy is to 
use sand-paper ; lay it on the floor and iron over 
ita few times and you will be pleased with the 
result, Old pieces of sand-paper thrown aside in 
cabinet shops are best. 

The quickest way to make good piecrust is to 
take equal measures of lard and cold We 
learned this from a little lass who kept house for us 
when we used to go away to the woods and moun- 
tains for a few weeks’ rest in the beautiful Junes. 
We have even little Alice 
for a measure a little white dessert dish that stood 

n the lower shelf of the cupboard. In all things 
she was so systematic that we learned to admire 


water, 


seen the bright use 


her pretty ways. 

To keep away little red ants, dip strips of cloth 
na solution of corrosive sublimate and lay them 
long the edges of pantry shelves. It is an inval 
lable preventive. 

We hope the Annies in their efforts to learn how 
to do things well and properly will see the error 
so many cleanly housewives have fallen into when 
they wash milk-pails and strainers in hot water. 
They do not know that the sudden heat instead of 
cleansing and scalding will “set” every particle 
f milk and sediment and soon clog the fine wires 
f the strainer and rendef impure every seam in 
the tin pails. They should first be washed well 
n tepid or cold water, wiped with acloth, and then 
scalded with boiling water. Occasionally the wire 
strainer and the seams in pails and pans should 
be looked after with a fine stiff brush and warm 
soap-suds. Such utensils require vigilant 
ind cleanliness. 

And just here comes in a bit of economy that 
may be of use to Annie or some of her friends, if 
not now, perhaps some other time. A lady of our 
uequaintance had a beautiful broche shawl, the 
centre of which was soiled. Some women would 
not have observed the dim streak that ran corner 
wise across the crimson centre, but the owner was 
fastidious, perhaps over-nice, though we do not 
think she was. It annoyed her, and one time at 
her leisure she very carefully cut out the centre, 
ind, with the deftest stitches and daintiest touches 
if needle and fine silk of corresponding color and 
tingers of an artist, she sewed in a new part and 
made the pretty shawl newer and handsomer than 
ever. It was no-task for her to follow around 
every leaf and spray and marked line with the 
fine art known to so many accomplished women 
if the present day. 

This same woman wore a beautiful plume, the 
workmanship of her own skillful fingers. It was 
ill the ornament on her hat. When she told us 
how it was made we resolved to write it out for 
he girl-readers of ArtHuR. It was made of 
ock feathers, the bright, bronzy, shining tips that 
rlint and tilt so jauntily in the sunshine. Take 


piece of can-wire, the kind milliners use in 
it is very pliant and 


waking elderly ladies’ caps 


| though she had an idea. 


| How sharp! 


care | 
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DEPARTMENT 


Begin at 
in the centre and 
one at each side, the slant determining 
the width of the plume. Proceed this way. You 
will understand that every three tips you sew on 
will f the three preceding tips. 
rhis may be made very beautiful and at no cost at 
all, but a saving of from two to five dollars, the 
one of these pretty plumes. 
Poultry dealers about the holidays ship a great 
deal of dressed poultry to the city markets. They 
pick their fowls generally without scalding or 
wetting the feathers, and this opportunity of secur- 
ing the hine, bright bronzy ducks 
; should not be omitted by those wishing to obtain 
The Lips could be cut off while the fowls 
but the best 
or tour girls together 
or recreation of 

the 


perhaps the fourth of an inch in width. 
the end and sew on the tips, one 


Sianting 


hide the stems « 


cost ol 


feathers of 


them 
his means 

Three 
a pleasant 


were alive, and by none 


would be the reward. 


could make pastime 


this diversion or diverging from usual rou- 
tine of woman’s employment. 

have 
have 
Ever sinee the receipt of 
Annie’s letter been thinking about her 
and others similarly situated. We want to help 
them and dothem good. The little Alice to whom 
with Strange that she, the 
t hair-ribbons and bib 
aprons and candy birds just a few ago, 
should be so helpful to us, She and Lily were 
papering a room vesterday with paper to match 
the carpet, red and gold and gray, with the red 
predominating, like flamy poppies on meadow 
Alice remarked that the would 
cost almost as much as the paper, and then she 


article we 
litthke economies that 


Since we began this 
note ol a 


way. 


writing 
made a few 
come in our 


we have 


we referred is is now, 


| baby for whom we bous 





years 


banks. border 
compressed her rose-bud mouth thoughtfully, as 
We told her to manage 
the best way she could, but be sure and have the 
border to correspond with the paper on the walls 
She bought one bolt of paper, with 
three wide stripes in it, for twenty-five cents, and 
cut the stripes out for a border. It was really 
beautiful, and we were pleased with her selec- 
tion. 

When she makes pumpkin pies she goes about 1t 
80 quietly that we do not notice what she is doing. 
She does it this way: she cooks squash for dinner 
bv steaming it in the steamer, then makes a bowl 
of custard and takes the squash that was left over 
and scrapes it fine with a spoon and stirs it into 
the custard. This is economical and saves time, 
and is really better pumpkin pie than if made of 
a coarse-grained pumpkin 

The widow who lives in the low log cabin that 
was once a seething still-house does our knitting. 
She sent home three pairs of stockings to-day, and 
Alice laid them away in the basket she 
took yarn, little finer, and just above 
where the new and old work joined together, 
above the heel, she ran the thread back and forth 
in fine darning stitch to strengthen the cloth. 
That was the weak place and the one that would 
have given way first. It was a kind, motherly, 
thoughtful act. It is sable to time, 
strength, means, and good health. The latter is 
the key to happiness. Young wives, we fear, are 
often guilty of economizing too little in many of 
these ways. 

While we commend the thrift of the household, 
well managed, we would urge them to husband 


before 


some 





advi save 
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ties and make them helpt 
We liked the character ot the 


well the 
useful, w 


thrifty | e, in Miss Woolson’s A 
and we ily at the cute New En 
frugality y outspoke when 
tried w ng up the doctor 
RBEBS, SA! ives strings / 
Pipsey Port 
RECIPES, 

GELATID : ES. Gelatine apples ire excel 
lent and e made in the following mar 
ner: Pe re the apples, leaving th 
whole: le and boil, adding a slice o 
two of lk ttle green ginger, and sugar 
Cook thi till tender. ‘Take them up care 


he sirup, and add two table 


which has been dissolved in 


fully, b 
spoonfu ne 
four sp water to 
Pour thi 
whole w 

STUFF! 
mawwes eal 


a cup of this sirup 
pples and set them where the 


aTOES.—Choose half a dozen t 


ly the same size as possible; cut 
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" ‘ rub the } eve; ther 
I it, Stirring V irge spoontu 
ead-crun il é und peppe 
i to suit matoes witl 
put on the cove em In a mode 
Y ven, Bake on ( pie plate o1 pud 
dish 
APPLE CusTARD.— Pet e eight or ter 
edium-sized apple t n d water un 
| the sirup is prepare: h to boil them 


th a t | of granulated 


make a sirup w 


ivar, a teacupful ol grated vellow 
rind and juice of one a few pieces o 


When a rup, put in the 


ick cinnamon 


pples and simmer ur lake up the apples 
with a draining-spoot 1} them on the dis! 
in which they are to be il up the sirup 
and pour over them; 1 é t custard with the 
velks of four eggs, three tablespoonfuls of pow 
dered sugar, and a scant « f milk. Wher 


Whip the whites 


cold spread it over the | 
n, and place on the 


of the eggs, flavor wi 


custard, Color it in the 


Beall Deparment. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF WARM UNDER- 
CLOTHING. 


JHE f ving extract in regard to warm under- 
gar! taken from a work recently pub- 
lishe P. Blackiston, Son & Co., of this 

city, entit On Slight Aiument Their Causes 


Natur: Treatment. By Lionel 8. Beale, M 
D., Prof f the Practice of Medicine at King’s 
College, | Though written chiefly for the 


climat | and, the practical Suggestions it 
contair e found valuable to a large class of 
persor ountry who suffer from various 


iving their origin in the waste of 
comes from insufficiently warm 


ailment 
vital he 
under« 

Althe 


winter digestion is often very 


good, a uncommonly weak stomachs work 
better ir than they do in hot weather, there 
can be that some of the most obstinate 
forms , estion arise from the body not being 


tected. Those who adopt light 


ungenial climate are very likely 


sufficier 
clothing 


to suffer 1 I feel pretty confident that, next to 
injudi ng and drinking, injudicious cloth- 
ing is t! onest cause of various disorders, 
among w! re some of the most serious we have 
to treat fear people express of being too 
thickly this climate would be ludicrous if 
the cor es were not often so serious. The 
young sexes are the chief offenders in this 
parti many an attack of rheumatic fever, 
of br pneumonia, and of other serious 
mala been due to light clothing. 


w, a h I admit that woolen material of 


the th suitable for those who live in such 
a climat 3 this is uncomfortable, nay, disagree 

able. ips a fortnight or three weeks in some 
sommers, I have never known any illness brought | 


bathed in perspiration 


on by the practice. Te 
m night to morn 


from morning to night 
; ing is not pleasant, but ther is it dangerous 
and it is better to endur ch discomfort during 
our short summer tl the risk of taking cold 
the weather find- 


in consequence of a change 
insufficiently protected. Not a summer 


ing us 
passes but we have t t a number of cases of 


illness brought on by iflicient clothing, and 


among them will be a few cases of phthisis 
and other affections w fter a time destroy 
life. 

Depend upon it, people had better clothe very 
warmly in winter and 1 change their clothing 
in the summer, than be insufficiently protected 
during the chilly days w h oceur even during the 
hottest period of the I should say woolen 
should be alwavs worn next the skin by all, though 
in the hottest weather it may be somewhat thin 
ner than in the winter. Of course, you do find 
exceptional people who do not need this, just as 
you find people who eat and drink enormously 


without paying any penalty for their excesses; 
but we must advise persons as if they were aver 
remarkable exceptions. In 
ry decided additional 
ves and vessels of the 


age organisms—not 
strongly recommending a vé 
protection to the delicate ‘ 
skin to that afforded by the 
upon, dépua, the skin), which forms a very essen- 
tial and absolutely necessary part of us, I confess 
to one considerable difficulty, and this is to name 
the material which may be worn by every one 
without discomfort 

It is curious that with all the ingenuity exhib- 
ited in the woolen manufacture no texture has yet 
been invented to wear next the skin which is 
wholly satisfactory and cheap. Nothing, I believe, 
is yet to be obtained better in good flannel, but 
it is practically difficult to get flannel garments 


thin epidermis (ém:, 
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THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE. 
made to fit comfortably; and unless great care be | leather has been recommended. It is comfort 
taken to shrink the flannel thoroughly before it| able, but too warm during the greater part of the 
ig used, uncomfortable diminution in all direc-| year. Like silk, it 


is very expensive, and there 
are other objections to its use which I need not 


tions will soon be manifest, and will progress to a 
degree which is most inconvenient. The ordinary | describe in detail. 
Upon the whole, as I have said, good soft flannel 


those who purchase things to fit them find in the] is probably the best texture yet made for wearing 
it if people absolutely object to 


course of a few months that they are so small as| next the skin, but 


woven goods are still worse in this respect, and 


to be unwearable. Nevertheless, you must advise | flannel you must advise them to wear silk, or 
your patients of both sexes to wear woolen of} some very thin, unirritating material under the 
lannel. Those who wear woolen underclothes 


some kind next the skin. For the weak and sen- | fl 
sitive this protection is absolutely necessary, and | may go out in all weathers, and will not require 
the strong and healthy~ will, by adopting this| the very heavy and oppressive overcoats which 
course, escape many small derangements. Wash’! are such an incumbrance in walking. 


Obe Gemperance Guuse. 


ng public sentiment and rectifying publie 


WOMAN’S PART IN REFERENCE TO THE! purifying : 
TEMPERANCE QUESTION. publi life among the legllatnrs of the fand, wilt 


put lic 





i 


not all their moves and decisions be tinged, con- 

T is of vital importance that in the accomplish- | sciously or unconsciously, by hertraining and teach- 
ment of any great reform the sympathy and | ings? " Let us suppose, for example, that all the 
interest of woman should be enlisted, her co-| mothers in the land could be brought to see the 
overwhelming evil of alcoholic drinks and wish to 


operation being essential to its successful inaugu- 
train their sons with this view. Though the latter 


ration. Woman supplies the emotional or affec- 
tional element in human life, like the heart-blood 
coursing through the body, man’s office being 
akin to that of the lungs, and to insure the success | yet we could not fail to have a sober people, on 
of any great movement woman’s heart and man’s! the whole, when this generation of boys should 
understanding must unite and co-operate in their| haye grown mature. Thus trained, they would 
action, like the heart and lungs in the human | make legislators who would by public enactment 
body. co-operate with all individual endeavors toward 
The great move to which I now refer is the! sobriety, or, if private citizens, they could in other 
Temperance cause. As a general thing, 1 believe} ways further the cause. It is the solemn and 
women are becoming aroused in reference to the imperative duty of mothers to train their sons to 
great evil that produces more than half the in-| take their places in the ranks of the noble army 
sanity, crime, ill health, want, and wretchedness| of those who are battling for right, truth, and 
in the world—hideous, dark shadows projected | purity against wrong, falsity, and all uncleanness, 
from the abodes of evil spirits; but it is highly Among the foes they will be called on to contend 
important that women should become still more | against at this day none is more deadly and pctent 
thoroughly awakened to this great question and to| than drink. I might almost call it the Giant 
Goliath amid the host of enemies assailing the 


might, in some cases, transgress from the pressure 
lof hereditary evil or of surrounding temptation, 


the part it behooves them to play in it. 
I do not advocate that women should make any | world. Therefore, let every mother especially 
this matter. | train and strengthen her boys to resist and slay 
Such demonstration and action were best left to | this giant evil, as David, the fair and ruddy shep- 
men, though I am far from censuring the pious| herd lad, slew the proud Philistine. Let the 
and conscientious women who have thus attested | youth be armed with truth from the Word, the 
their devotion to the cause. Still, it is more con-| Divine Rock, as David was with stones from the 
sonant with the fitness of things that a woman’s | brook, rather than with weapons of human con- 
influence and efforts should be exercised in more |trivance, and the foe will surely fall before 
retirement, and the inner circle, where her gentle | him. 
but potent influence is felt, will give rise to envi- In society woman exerts an influence only 
second toe what she wields in the home circle. 
How much might be effected by a society Queen, 
or even a woman less brilliant and prominent, 


public demonstration or move in 


roning outer circles, as we may see illustrated 
when we throw a pebble into a stream. 

To thoroughly reach and eradicate an evil, 
Church, State, Society, and Home—all these | were she to take a firm stand 
organizations must co-operate. In three of these | drunkenness, not harshly and fanatically, bu 
women can exert a powerful and direct influence, | a gentle firmness! How greatly would she help 
for women are the heart’s blood of the Church) to raise the social standard and to purify the 
and at home and in society they are no less potent, | social atmosphere! Her social weight would 
whilst even in the State they may exert an indi-;| cause her views to be respected and acted on in 
rect influence (the only one appropriate to woman- 
hood). By training her sons nobly, by exerting 
an elevating influence over her husband, and by 


against the evil of 
t 


with 
] 


many instances even where deep-seated conviction 
was not aroused. Jt is said that Addison rendered 
virtue fashionable in England after the mud and 
Second’s reign introduced 


the generally high tone of her social relations, {mire which Charles thet 
woman may indirectly do a vast amount toward | 
‘ 


into English life and literature, and surely women 
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vossessing force of character, 
I Le} 


of social 
well 


judgment l na grace, might rendel 
sobriety fa e. Of late years we have had 
a striki e of a woman occupying thi 
most ex tion in this country having 
the stre nd to banish alcoholic drinks 
from het espite all the comments and 
awkward g from her so departing from 
convenil 

Many ire young girl, from thought 


lessness Oxy rience and ign rance 
the fr f evils involve 


ubject carele asly and 


In AaIcOonot! 


drinks, indiffe 


ently, | itas a very venial 
quaintance occasionally tr 


offense if 


young ! 
sobriety, and receiving then 


gress t 
with as and amiable smiles : efor 
but thi y amiability, for 


it makes folly bold 
the light in virtue’s face.’ 


With h or austere, 
should sapproval of 
on the male friends or acquaintances 
“ Seve | beauty,” 
gravity) dignity, make it apparent that 
intem] ens a young man in her regard 
and int rrier between her and himself, 
if he be 





item perance 


she may, with sweet 


nd or acquaintance, and far 
Such unspoken reproof 


more 8 i lover. 
would e effect than all the temperance 
lecture d, so all potent is the influence 
of swe é vely young womanhood on the 
other s vhen love does not come in t 
intens nent. By pursuing some such 
course ndicated, both the standard of 
womal of manhood would be raised 

I have ightless young girls at different 
enterta d more ¢ spec i uly at New Year 


ring the fatal cup to young men 


receptl 
nee with smiles and jests. New 


of their ta 

Year’s h should be marked by an ear 
nest el to begin the year aright and to 
enter obler and better life than ever 
before, n spent by young men in taking 
a sip of toxicant at a great number of dif 


ments that by night their bra 


ferent 
ire scarcely 





are in te muddle, and thi y 
able t home. They might apply the words | 
that A 1 in reference to the fatal fruit, 


that t! tempted him, though this tempta 


tion is thout any evil intention, and if 
wom realize the harm it did and paved 
the w would shrink back in horror; but 


either 


custo! them from seeing tl But it is 
high t t all the women in our land wer 
thoro sed from thonghtlessness on sucl 
an ly important subject. I think 
that reaction is taking place with regard 
to tl nable mode of celebrating New 
Year, becoming much less general than 
a few In some towns and cities coffe 
and « r refreshments have largely taken 
the } rs, and it is to be hoped that ere 
long Christian and refined circles the 
refre | be exclusively of the kind “ that 
cheer nebriate.’ This and other social 
quest iefly in the hands of women, and 
it ret em to thoroughly purge away the 
evil f setting forth intoxicants at New 


sness or the blunting force of 


MAGAZINE. 


Year receptions, or, indeed, at any other kind 
entertainment. 
Even more objectionable 


custom of cels 


brating Christmas with int ng drinks—that 
day which should be regarded and kept as tl 


most sacred one in the year More especially is 


this so-called “jollity” | ticed on Christmas 
Eve in some secti people for miles 
iround, go to the nearest vn to lay in their 
Christmas supplies, ] nt among which is 
i. jug of whisky, while ma of the purchasers 


are in such a fuddled n that they can 


scarcely reach home l not know of any 
dder sight than u ee ( s Eve or Day 
thus desecrated, to see pe dead to the real 


significance of the se: tead of prepar 
ng for it by trying to cle e their hearts am 
ccasion to fall 


lives of all uncleanne 
into a deplorable evil 
A country lady livin on where it was 


lor harvesters at 


customary to provia¢ 

first thoughtlessly complied with this custom, but 
ecoming convinced « eflect that it was an 
evil which should be stoppe e planned to have, 
instead of whisky, a trong coflee as the 
harvesters could drit ether with some cool 
ng acid drink in the fi Some of the neigh 
bors said: “It is a time ed custom to have 
whisky at harvest time Che laborers will not be 
satisfied ; indeed, they ¥ t harvest without 
it.” However, she pe vered in her arrange 
ments, explaining her r« n @ few friendly 
words to the harvesters, wl heerfully acquiesced, 


childlike race, on whom drunk 
hold, and then and 

satisfied with the 
provided 


being of a docile, 
enness has never taken 1 
afterward they were perf 


refreshing beverages she 


innocent and 
for them. 
In Ruskin’s beautiful lecture on “ Queen's Gar 


dens.” the leading idea i at woman, with her 
gentleness, sweetness, and purity, ought to make 
life around her beautift fragrant as a garden 
of roses. It is necessary for her to eradicate many 
weeds in order to make fe such a garden, and 


among all the noisome weeds she is called on to 
help uproot at this d ne is more deadly or 
more prominent tl nkenness, that poison- 
ous, fatal weed whereby so many a fair garden is 
laid waste and desolat: Mary W. EaRLy. 


Aleohol, even in small 
nerves a little of 


EFFEcTs oF ALCON 


quantities, extract fror é 

their moisture so that t keenness of their sensa- 
tion is blunted If the revious feeling was 
uncomfortable, alcohol brings relief, not by remov- 
ing the cause, but by t way the knowledge 
of it. The wrong is the: the nerves of sen- 
sation no longer tel the man feels re 
lieved. In case of i, there is still another 
action. The nerves | the vessels of the 
minute circulation 1 and more blood 
passes into then es a rise of surface 
temperature, sometimes to the extent of half a 
decree: but this s | es off outwardly and 
the real reduction of the vitality caused by the 
alcohol, reduces the t heat one, two, three, or 
four degrees. In tl nd the body is very 


d, and it is for this 


easily affected by ext , 
ly succumbs to ex- 


reason that the drinker so « 
treme cold, 
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BARBOTINE PAINTING nstantaneously, so that the faster t work is accom plished 
“s the softer the shades W t I Finally, some ol 5 c 
weil pure overt os i ae venend’ # 
NE of the simplest and newest things in china painting | mixed tint of the peacos =e 6 a re cmeet pede 2 Rar hour, 
( ) rein the barbotine ware, we propose to give a few dire Son lea of the depth the t | attain when fired can be 
tions in order to assist those who wish to learn the method | formed if the bru enna pany essen ebgered amar tassel 
f applying the colors. As few of the readers of Tusk Home , the whole. The work oe " so oe 
have had the opportunity of s iz specimens of this work t y fear of 5] th for tor Villa truer 
it will perhaps be best to giye a slight description of it, | Jud ntof the tor be arrived at, but the painting 
that learners may have sor f its appearar alth h it taelf will | pr for Aer 1 thus wv : ie 
4 difficult in mere words to give any just notion of t tat it t - r A be mploted 
produced, The peculiarity of the barbotine painting is that it Satista y, the! dines : xe . 1 in with wh : vd 
ttands up against the ba t l in re f Another wayin ! . f the sable t : th ne seme ANS ee ee : ~ 
hich it ditfers from ordinary cl i painting is that tl ' until the d S Ot Gre" t. Some gray for shad 
ruund is not smooth, the « ra b ¢ laid on thickly—that is ris how f i, t dies by mix : ner some 
to say, With a series of strok fthel notinawash. But ! w iwhit Fe of one OF th her can be added 
noW let us turn to the pract . st sto workers, In th tila i ‘ prod y I y ages hed, 4 
rat place, we will just me t req e articles for w ‘ flower are putin wit bow ace ts t othe dicta > 
ng. Camel-hair brushes of a x l« and some gal lar bi 1 the flov 44 } ¥ of 
ners, Which are used for fir } re needed; t ft water I be u ' , — 
rmer and one of tl latter a quite aufl t for d juickly, and the to get it « h and be y 
rating an ordinary plat r ti The colors are entirely | moulded accor to the natural fort As ! tesa 
distinct from both “enamel” and “ undergiaze;” they a it 6 OVEr : recessary until the d are _— 
in powder and are mixed with a me« 1 and diluted w bt 1. Thee BDOWSIS eS ne hy Se 
water; no oil is used A packet of barbotine white cannot be I with greet y tint Any extra oe 
dispensed with, as no decoration n be accomplished without oa labout t } some even at nt . y’ shed “— 
its aid; it stands in the same relation to the colors as ‘‘ fla with de ite shadow r,t aieny sae ves woe; 
white” does in oil painting. A test tile can beseen from which As to U 3, U seld much raised above the sur 
purchasers may select their col they will find about a face of the plate; if they were, they 
dozen are ample for a sim A palette knife, a good- from the f 8. But the first tints are 
sized tile for mixing an the colors on, and a ve body and solid i al ard 
piece of rag for cleansing 4 will complete the list of pure ¢ rs, W these and the st 
necessary articles. The ra ful to keep close at hand; plate ready for 
for, if too much color is tak n the brush any superfluity A leaf thatis 1 gated sl 
is removed easily by passing ver the linen, in the same way The y ' . nd | a . 
as water-colorists use blotting paper An amateur should part from eacl 1a . 
make a copy of the subject in water culors, for natural flowers White, and the various tints ar 
will probably fade before she has time to finish, though it is particular tint is laid all ov - 
very quick work after a little practice; a first trial t kly, and blended into t 
take a longer time than the subsequent paintings. 1, to reare used moist enough 
no one should attempt barbotine painting who has not at least y. The tints are then str 
some knowledge of drawing, because no tracing can be done on | With pure colors. Chrome green, light gree 
it. The background, being laid in all over the plate before the | are all useful, For the near young teav 
design, does not allow of this easy style of sketching in, for n the design light transparent gre we 
the color would be rubbed off by the papers and the hand rest- | good for however, | 
fires so Vv xes well with other 


ing on it. Also it would not take the marking well, so that the 








only way is to sketch in with a brush. Great accuracy is, | retire sl vt p SO may 

however, not essential, for e colors blend so much that nly tl wy is first ¢ 

exactitude of detail is lost. The flowers simply require block bac e; this is afterward glazed accord 
ing in quickly ng to n ens and browns. Raw sienna, burnt 
. I r mixed, will probably be found use 





First, then, take the tile, and place on it a good quantity of imber, 








barbotine white ; as much will be used there is no waste in ful for » e subject. For th ntres of some 
mixing plenty, but only a waste of time. Dip the palette knife | flowers ye v a white are first laid on; this is touched uj 
right into the bottle of medium and rub do wn the powder with | j J w and shaded with = { brown end 
it, adding water by degrees. The smoother it is the better it ) A . 
works; but although a muller may be employed it is scarcely Barbotine paint s sometimes touched up with overglaze 
worth while, If the knife turns the white a little dark, as it Colors, but it is most satisfactory. They would only be 
sometimes will, it need cause no uneasiness, being of no conse- | ployed wh th sa fault in the painting, or the barbotine 
quence whatever. Now scoop up all the white into a «ma ( rs are too poor i require alteration; but we strongly 
heap in one corner of the tile and wipe the rest clean with a | impress t rreaders that the 5 ay % scarcely preter 
rag. Mix each of colors that the subject requires, keeping | able to the fault 


them pure—that is, free from white ioe wth is in turn mixe 
scoop it up neatly together and place on one side Vi; 
palette and knife after every mixture Although this » 


easy enough to manage, it will be fi und rather awkward by a EMBROIDERY NOTES. 


novice to keep every little heapof color separate; still it is well 









ng *‘ Embroidery Notes” we lebted te 























worth the trouble, because one tile suffices where two or thres Yor the f 
n 7 1¢ = 
will be needed if the artist cannot manage to do this. The 4 the Art Amateur: Materials for embr y, ging by 
addition of more or less medium to the colors is, t ) @ certain t} rk pr ared through the summer for autumn 
extent, immaterial; the chief thing is to get them into goo Stand how - ahah i wg ¥F ther for their richness or for their 
n ST 8, ATe Gist x . . -= . 

working condition. There is no da rof their “ boiling up —- vs : At the extre mes are st perb plushes and linen 
in the kiln, because no oj] is used: on the other hand. if ther 2 Cs samont » materials, of which the r t conspicuous 
8 icie edium the col ret rubbed off before | °™™*2. “Om onndge : ; " 
is not suffic ie nt medium the col Ly get ru 1 off befor example is felt eal utely unused. On plush, arrasene, silk, 
cing fired The brush may now | again, while paintir nd tinsel bra ure employed; on crash, silk and crewels 
bing ae eegeee ba ; . in o the medium with advantag Crash is transformed by the beauty of dra iw, the harmony of 
it assis ¢ wking of the colors win } , 

3, and the skillful execution The luxuriousness of 

Let us suppose our artist lkaschosen a design of lilies, onal oye ! mewhat from the effectiveness of the artd 

ee « s t fror elect thos » 
rround composed of bluishtints. White isto be mixed fir Sy tg tion, which is to say that bad art can be 
heaped on oneside, then cobalt, then ultramarir und las Ae as n wi ht in on Y . ¥y cras! s the latter 
cree T =< s ore . she = 
green. To the cobaltis next added some white, and als fabric hides none of the faults of tl wkillful workman 


ultramarine; the green isleft pur The plate, whichis ungla 
is rested on the table, but raised forwardin an inclined po _Mantel lambrequins forthe more ornamental room: 








tion by the worker's left » camel-hair brush is ush The pr wlent sh is a straight 
filled with the ultramarine mixture, and is passed . 1 a amaller band fin iwithaf 
quickly over the surface with broad, free strokes, plenty of st ornamental parts of the lan n 





n arrasene a most ex 
be ster lavishly varied 
ity, however, between plush and arra 


color being used; this is continued until about half the plate is 
covered. The brush is then 7 “ nged in water, and some cobalf 
and white are taken up and rapidly fee on, the she dle of color 


I l ! 
being lightened as it nears the ti The colors dry almost | seno which nothing can well resist 


ng 
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A atraig*t montel lar 


has a conve 
than wor 
low is mot 
of the scr 
giving th 
lines and | 
to white I 
equally v 
lambreq 
finishe ¥ 


A shaded blue green 
, 


turret-e! 
being wid 
embroide 
Golden-1 
treatin 
cool gree 
greens of 
lighter, at 
in which t 
cooler tint 
is pretty 
neyea pin 


The autumn 


favor I 
ing pods «a 
willow « 
peat of 
the milk 
loaves W 
broidery « 
givos a 


pinkish v 
which her 
impoesib! 
deal of U 
legitimat 
peculiarly 


pene lf 
Anoth 
and prot 
where th 
ataudiad l 
stitch, 7 
olive alll 
gives t) 
bloom i 
uaed t 
tle flow 


The love-in-the 


a novelty 


work 
It ia « 
linen d 
the | 
done in 
the nat 


Scarf table-covers of plush with « 


sand tihsela, are as 


gene, t 
eos! 
ha 
the 
now Tt 
aor 
is ar 
border 
with art 
loose ¢ 
witht 
Outline stitch 
luxur witl 
desigt t 
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large br 
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be t 
not 
® 
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the one d 
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y represented, 
i greenish ¥ 


oable variat 


a little dope 
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f the present 
utes to the ef t 
k duo to the way 
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uimissible for mt 
hosen 

in green 


roased by dia 


t the crossings of 


en on a thist 
led with silk 


ry effect of the upp 


mist as adapt 
ely increasi! 
r lines appear Ww 
eo toilet 
though a rose | 
covered with « 


ste pink instea 


emain mit 
eable square 
rich art « sv 
of solid plush, 
f wear A beaut 


silk are 

Such isa 
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rn s being happily ution On the 
pied space is worl t begun in the 
part 
“When tl 
Weallt 
r por apron } tlir ind satin 
hv n deep and 
w pinks, 1 unusual bat 
| { « l the thistle are 
" ntl oO ap 
Pineapple cloth 1 wks or tidien 
! ! cl rait t ler nott 
the richt of l ite rich 
t tn h mor thicker linens 
< The embr may bein out 
t orine | ‘ r ret the exe 
nehould be ver ‘ vyshows a 
| ml 


Skate bags are ma tine lined with 
amois and decorated, 1 ho have not yos 
lat the careful a t f brown linan, 


} 
ist 


NEEDLEWORK NOVELTIES. 


MONG the novelties i ®k imported from 


Engla and v thy of twelve doilies in 

. por © silk ha \ time tambour 
work on lace In the four t tiny eprays of 
ver-leaves, lilies of the v t ps, and other 


wers, the silk used b and the stited 


he most delicate of stem 


a bre border « 
t aexX jUlsite pro 





A chair-back of pongee stik! 
larned embroidery tn sil) I ! 





flarge lavender blows mallow in shape, out 
ved with a deeper shade of ving old-gold cep 
tres The stems are of | t sbundant foliage is 
wely darned in dull, pa | tlined in brown 
One merit of pongee if wkae is the beeutifu 
6 easily produced | t the stuff wil 
! titched borders and a ny simple pattert 
vy be used with ¢ lef 
The design just d I h charming result 
pon asheoer length of meant for a chair 
back In this case the | : ’ employing two shader 
f pinkish purple for « f the foliage being 
simply outlined in et t n darker green 
A mew material | isa kit f cotton crape 
th, écru and whit f ht to take and retair 
‘ tembroidery Ac) ff has a large branch of 
Japanese lilies, worked and salmon eilke 
\ h dull green f ‘ l tl new filo-flos#, or 
washing-«ilk, in these tint t t, and embroiderer: 
“ hail with gratitud to set to work on «4 
washing fabric wit! tt s process of at 


ting the colors of tl re 








A linen tollet-covwer fine crewels wit! 
rave of grass and c! ver and mata t 
respond This ist 1 lace, and whi 
t w, is success! t nd airy grace 
f the des 
Chair-backs for the] ¥, am 
ure simply fringed t is, a des of ye 
w jonguile tx “ upon t) ww 
Very handsome ¢ the use of appliq 
ens upon Chalr-covers can be boughta 
t y for use, eit) . lery or in Eastert 
\ ) and can be k or seat of a cha 
wl may bea 
Ar expensive porticre tany mine 
woolen g \ < f p-tones 
} sh, velvet vil . rder 
eulne ar ? ttor I 
ntre and | y stitc! _a 
» narrow brai \ } verv 1 ) 
Designs in crewel > crash « nar 
erted behind tl ght piar Iano 
arfs to lay upon tl tecan be very easily 
St lors at either ond 


made in muslin t 
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FANCY NEEDLEWORK 


Fancy 


DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY 


Designs for Embroidery.—Woe give two pages « 
designs for embroidery They can be traced, or, if desired, w 
will have them stamped on any material sent to us or that may be 


procured through Our “ Purchasing and Supply Agency The 
is three times the size 


stamped design, “ Daisies and (Crasses,”’ 
given in our ilustration; the other designs are exactly the 
size in which they can be stamped 


Daisies and Grasses.—Thi« pretty design may be used 
with equal effect to decorate baby-blankets, sofa pillows, and 
chair-backs, The daisies are worked in crewel stitch with white 
saddlers’ silk, each petal being tipped with pink 
are done in French knot stitch with yellow silk 
grasses in crewel stitch, with shades of olive green 
may be done in washing crewels, if preferred 
the size given in our illustration 


The centres 
Leaves and 
This design 
It is three times 


Kate Greenaway Figures.—Tho use of thesedainty 
little figures in art-needlework is practically unlimited 
of the following will, however, serve as sugwestions 
table-bibs, chair-backs, splashers, etc. 


VOL. L1.— 5. 


A few 
children’s 
They may be worked 


Deedtework, 





DAISIRS AND GRASSES 


f]} on any material in « 1 marking « 





en in the cut shows only one of many different ways of 
grouping. 

Butterfly .— Many are th 
up a piece of work by the happy introduction « 
The one shown in t) ut may be worked in almost any lors 
that might suggest themselves to the worker, but t 


ways inp which one ¢ 


best way, 
if possible, is to get a natural butterfly and vittotl life 
Crewel stitch or satin stitch may be used in workir 
Tea-pot Among the newest and prettiest conceits fororna 
menting doilies, napkins, etc.,is a cup and sa re ar bowl 
or, as the design shows, a tea-pot, done in « ne stitch, with 
colored embroidery cotton or washing crewels They are 


most effective when finished, and serve to brighten t 
| white linen 


Ip the plain 


+} Capttals for Marking.—These letters are worked in 
satin stitch, with embroidery cotton or colored silks. on hat 
bands, napkins, handkerchiefs, etc Any desired letter of the 
| “iphabet in this particular style can be stamped on material 
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FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 

















DIE Te 


Ahh 
h } ih 


CeO Wh” 
CREWEL STITCH. 


YEATHER STITCH. 





CREWEL STITCH—PETAL. ROP! 








POINT RUSSE STITCH. 


STITCHES USED IN EMBROIDERY. 


Crewel Stitch.—One of the old embroidery stitches, and 
well known in earlier times as stem stitch; but since the revi 
val of crewel work, of which it is the most important stitch, its 
original name has become superseded by that of the embroidery 
how associated with it 

To work: Put the needle into the material in a slanting 
direction, as shown in the cut, and keep the crewel upon the 
right hand side of the needle. Work to the end of the line, 
every stitch being made in the same manner; then turn the 
material and place a line of stitches close to the one already 
made, keeping the wool always to the right of the needle, If 
the crewel is allowed to slip to the left of the needle the stitch 
is not properly made, although it appears to be to the inexperi 
enced, When using this stitch, except for stems and outlines, 
the regularity of each succeeding stitch is not kept so perfectly 
as shown in the illustration, but is more carelessly done, 
although the stitch is not otherwise altered, This is particu 
larly the case when forming the edges of serrated leaves; the 
irregular crewel stitch will give them the notched appearance 
of the natural leaf, while the regular one makes the edges 
straight and formal Leaves and flowers of various kinds are 
worked in crewel stitch with regard totheir broad natural out 
lines A small, narrow leaf, such as that of a carnation or 
jasmine, requires no veining, and ia worked up and down. Put 
the needle in at the base of the leaf, take a line of stitches up 
the right hand side to the point, then turn the work, and take 
the same line down the left side (now the right) to the base of 
tne leaf. Then work the centre up and fill in the two sides 
afte: ward in the same manner, turning the work at every line 
To save this constant turning 


of material, good workers put 


their needle back ward down the line, but this is not so easy for a 
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DOUBLE FEATHER STITCH CHAIN STITCH, 
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FANCY HEM STITCH. 


we OR eee 
(PAltdisliigee 


TO 1 
Pa 


RAISED SATIN STITCH. 





woomy With a la leaf, such as an orange, 
eaf with deeply indented veins, a different plan is 





or a smaller 


necessary In such @ case take the stitches, instead of upward 
and downward, in a slanting direction downward from the out- 
side to the centre of the leaf, all the stitches tending from both 


sides to the middle By this means a deeper indented line is 
given to the centre vein; afterward work up the centre as a 
finish, and work the side veins over the other crewel stitches, 
but in a different shade of color and in the direction the natu- 
ral veins would follow. A rose leaf requires another modifica 
tion: Work from side to centre like the last named, but witha 
long stitch and a short one alternately at the outside edge, so 
that the deeply indented sides may be properly rendered, Work 
rounded flower petals as shown in the figure, the stit hes fol 
lowing each other, but decreasing in length as they approach 
the end of the petal, while in pointed petals, like the jasmine, 
simply take the stitch up and down, or cross the whole length 
with a satin stitch, Work in satin stitch any flower petal that 
is small enough to allow of a satin stitch carried across it; large 
ones require crewel stitch. Use French knots for the centres 
of flowers, as they add to their beauty When the centre of a 


flower is as large as that seen in a sunflower, either work the 
whole with French knots, or lay down a piece of velvet of the 
right shade and work sparing!y over it French knots or lines 


of crewel stitch 4 Mar 
but after that size 
foundation added. 


nerite daisy is sometimes so treated, 


French knots alone are worked and no velvet 


and other 


To work 


Feather Stitch, 


fancy embroideries 


Tt is much used tn ticking 
und also te decorate plain linen 


single feather: Bring the needle up in the centre line, hold the 
thread down with the left thumb one-cighth of an inch beneath 
where the needle cameyout. Insert the needle on left zide 

the line (see cut) even to were it came up but a short distance 
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away, and | i slanting direction, so that it comes | foundations the work is almost rsa executed upon 
up in tue cer the held down thread Draw up) silk, satin, fine cambric, and m y used to em du 
and repeat t right of the line and work on the broider handkerchiefs or to work dee ' satin with fine ol 
left and right til the apace is covered ‘ idery silks, It should be v une, and requires fr 
lo work d The beauty of double feather cor it Knowledge of the art as wel I Satin atitch is 
sixts im the 7 line it makes down the mater two kinds, the fut and the + I t satin etitch is 
when properly I stitch is the same aa feather, but | also cal!ed damask, lony, eu ‘ duly on 
is worked tw t and twice to thes t, instead of see, and is an easy stitch, v t t any p a 
once, where t inserted in 8 nd left} | «straight upon the material To vy I the design upon vl 
stitch, and t l indicate where the 1 lie is t material and arrange go | t petals of flowers 
put through 1 the right hand r parts of the work are of a I g the needle wy ,; | 
. from the back of the material i traced 7 aul 
Chain Stitch stitch is also called point de cha i put it down exactly « ont ui spre “ 
nette and t It is la y used in all fancy , side, leaving the thread intern T 
embroideries, | i Indian and other Oriental work Work a number of stitc) y perfectly flat eu 
Rope Stitch titch is similar to crewel and stem Leven, until the traced pet f I titches may | 
stitch in ¢ 1 only differs from those stitc! in nted instead of straight, | weach other rot 
being wor i of the material downward instea the same direction and w ! ! Fiat satin 1 
m th It is also known as point de cal used by itself or to fill in lesigns of 
oint ¢ k: Trace an outline of the line t Double satin atitch is 1 eatin stitch n 
vered. I from the back of material at tl s itis worked over a padding s, as shown in the e 
of th put it in slightly s on tl t : 
it hand it out on the left hand a litt . 
th co cut); 8 t to th on 
and the traced witht t , 
h l ked as a perfectly \ stit 
line of and « ! 
stitch » 
Fancy Hem Stitch.—The va ancy her l 
stitch are rk eml h s 1 
more pa work, wl t} en 
either to « and secure the t s left in 
material at are drawn away, or t up spaces 
that the d ds have left quite | To w 
fancy hem t s: Having draw1 t the thr 
necessary, t } » the wrong side, } 1 th material 
e thatt t yontal, and work in a straight lin 
down them to the solid materia l x or 
eight threa le and hold the work ‘ wi 
80 that the } t need!e is over it. Then LW up, mak 
ing a butt Pull up tightly, so that the six 
eight t ther,andt them by tal 
a short st them into the mater Repeat ur ) 
all thet t her | 
To fill i Make a ser f ps upon ea 
side of 0) e to each « I oe t and a wo 
them tog n the thread to the first | } ’ 
and run it put the nee t ! | t 
site on Ul | back again up a short sta t mai 
make a | the lower part of the space ar pA 
tinue to t ureful to make every group of stit T 
the sam THe 
line 
French Knot Stitch.—A stitch much usec from 
broidery for filling in with raised knots the w 
of flower es. French knot requires to be w t ! 
withat thin thread, purse silk and fi b 
crewel | us with which it is us vi I h 
work: | up from the back of the ma miat 
the thr left thumb and foref r, t t rh 
around t e needle round, and put wk int port 
the material a nd where it came out with 
Th 
Point Russe Stitch,.—This stit fom 
kinds of f es upon ling wray 
It is ver i and is easy 
of cove ine with lines of long straight } gonk 
‘the } 1 to be worked in point russe el l ne 
arranged \ t e to the manner of working t WI 
nnd bh no lines of any great length, but shor t { 
sivaight | angles. sprays, diamonds, and crosses 5 } 
and not r i rves. Tow Trace the design uw ! w 
the mate needle up from the back of t ‘ k at 
the end of traced lines and put it through to t CROCHET . Lo 
back of t other, covering the straight line w , : Ke 
the cott I ng the me 1 un t end Crochet Purse.” “ / Ruby and ve aC 
next I t to the same spot that the first stitch e1 purse silk, a fine crochet : : 
at, and put to the back of the material t! ‘ ( mmer eatone end « ‘ 2 n the round; ‘+ 
tinue to % this way until all tl outline is © mak ¢ a chain of sev t ’ 4 I 
over, t t no part of it is left uncoy 1 8 Ist R vand; One dor ’ : IK. hibeabes. 
ati l long to look well covered with only 2d und: On¢ a ' ' » silk ix, 
atiich, « r three ¢ ll parts and 1 that 1 Round; With red . ‘ t ’ tch of Sh 
nul t upon it. To work d nin cut; 7 the first round, draw a te then draw hips, | 
the « kes and er 1 cor a @ igh both loops « t t ] sare f 
centre of ¢ Work one bar of the cross and put t worked in this way ¥ tt dire ni ne , 
needle vandyke at the spot marked 1 and brit doul into the next st I t beginnir t the ih 
it out | tupand put it down into 1, then b +, roun i-tiz 
out a } ‘ameter oil h in the vandykeand n 4th Round Like se : Wh 
one in tinue to the end of the pattern tl K und U1 between two long wket 
stitches of third round t st f fourth e wit 
Satin Stitch The needlework executed with satin stitch | round, repeat from * t! ng stiich between plainl 
incon ther ranks amot rost be the two next long stitches of e double w live ¥ 
tiful a ult of embroider and ‘ t si k into the next « e of { nd, Repeat from the As 
upon Vv s has attained the test prof y begit f they t shawl 
Ireland, } | Saxony, while upon dark silk éth Round; Like f middle 
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%th Round: Four long stitches with red silk separated by one over the long stitches of fifteenth round, one double into each 







double between thi c stitches of last round, one double with xt stitches of last round Repeat 
olive inte each of the turee next stitches of last round. Repeat und: One double into each stitch of last round 
from the beginning of the round un Like fifteenth round 
sith Round: Like sixth: ind; Like eighteenth round 
Vth Round: Three long stitches with red silk separated by ind: Two long stitches separated by one double over 
one double between the long stitches of seventh round, on itches of nineteenth round, one double into eat f 


double with olive into cach of the tive next successive stitches 
of last round. Repeat from the beginning of the round 
10th Round: One double into each stitch of last round 





last round, one long stitch into nineteent 
of two next stitches of last round 
of the round 








Lith Round: Two long stitches with red separated by one enth round 
double between the long at s of ninth round, one double 23d Round: One long stitch over last two long stitches 
with olive into each ef thi next stitches of last round, one louble into each of two next stitches, two lon hes pepe 
long stitch into the next double of ninth round, one double into rated | 1¢ double over the long stitch of twe first round 
each of the three next stitch f last round one doul into each of two next stitches of last round 

12th Round One double with olive into each stitch of last 24th Round: Like eighteenth round 





round 





at from the fifteenth round three times more W 




















































































Lith Round: One long stitch with red betweea the red stitches two inches in rows backward and forward, one treble, pass « 
of eleventh round, one doul with ve into ea hur < stitch at 

next stitches of last r long ® of For the other end work in the round like the last, of cours 

4 eleventh round, one d le i next i ] r t patterns so that the diamond of red stitches ix ut 
long stitch into the next stit f venth round, one dou the end to« pond with the other half ' 
intu each of the three next stitch Repeat from the begin Sew the ends together flat and work acrochét edge into them 
ning of the round sf s with olive silk: One double into a st i, on ! 

lith Round: With olive sill ly k one double into each tot next, three trebles into the next, one-half tre 
stitch of last round t next, repeat. A little silk acorn is > n to each cor 
loth Round: Three long atitches each separa by one dou wor s are needed; they are of steel worked over in re 
over the lo@g stitches of thirter 1 round, one double into each wit stitehe f olive worked over I rings § 
of tive next stitches I nw the treble is finish before working th 
loth Round: One double int wh stit f last round i f l 
lith Round: Four long stitches each separated by one double 
7 
T neu 
Bs pion EHrinen, 
» 
- 
FASHION NOTES This garment, t 1 intended for evening, is not considered 
= too ga y for day v It ks like a xtravagant fas L 
ERHAPS the most impor t garment to be considered phere Age prs yb BS GR ES a 
- . ‘ mae P ‘ den oe valu e India shawl partly moth-eater . 
panning for a winter « tume is a coat r itside wra garment. she might wea when other 7 ) 
‘tonly does it show more than @ dress, but the latter | Shy service to her. 1 c qualities : 
4.80 Varies Comparativery Itt But this wint ht wive. They may be purchased and made uy 
many new coats and cloaks ma ind imported, so few a 1 Wraps as beaut itas tdistance as a pa n 
te real changes that any outer garment purchased last season elegant in ef t 4 cheap, ready-made cloak of |p. 
may be worn this without alteration th or silk . 

The wrap for fall and winter that is the newest a These coarse India shawls are not only useful but magn 
most successful is the pelixse, or Hussian redingote, It is ma cent as d rations for the house, such a8 curtains, counter 
lixe a close-fitting wrapper, or Princess dress, reaching to t vers 
fiom of the skirt, undraped, and falling open t — 
waist downward. It is made usually of ladies a a aoe 
bo green, golden-brown, cark-garnet, or blac Garments « 
is bordered around the neck, sleeves, and hem and and Ay and watert Ber 
each lap of the front with a wide, fall hing t aa the « a wat ey f« 
material pinked out on the edges soe, eet : “wep serge t a ° 7 

This garment may be worn er any dress t may form n worn for sou i" » but nave been of late greatly re . 
port of a costume and have a skirt of the same material to 4 A PERS, £0.06 50 pat them. w n the reach of all 
with it Mrs. Langtry’s presence in this country has made the Jersey 

I'he pelisse may also be worn indoors as a wrapper In fact, | styles more popular thanever, "I Jersey basque is long 
some leaders of fashion o! t it looks much t | Re vy} , and tight-fitting, 1 e citherof the woven Jersey 
wrapper to be properly used as a street garment. However, el g or it comes already woven as a basque. Jersey wv 

ars to be a useful, economical sty nd | ips an t f all colors and may be worn with skirts of any kit 
genious lady may remodel a partly worn cloth costume and st po} ar skirts a partly or entirely of large, broken 
me out in the tip of the fashion plaid 

When a skirt of the same material is worn with the peliss Some 1¢3 a skirt consists of plain cashmere with k 
the former is usually edged with a pleating or a ruching of t ings or scarf drapery of t laid ; sometimes it is all 7 

ls, while the latter is made shorter to show the trimming | bias and arranged so that the stripes will all run 
below it This is a most economical fashion for a school-¢ h 

Long, dressy mantles are of velvet, satin, or brocaded | 8% 088 Jersey ¥ Sabet ce tome pepo rise 
sik trimmed with borderings of fur, with sometimes the add ta winter, and her old re a tw 

re tion of bead and passamenterie trunmings a itl back In : . mbined, may giv bar several ekirts } 

these no strictly new patterns are seen, except that the sleeve - | skirts a x ae . oes vat 

l; sometimes wider and flow -. f. nh a ‘ . : . &* 

Later in the season borderings of fur will also trim the cloth I ne ee ee oe - > : 
redingotes and peliases. 1 ost useful for this purpose ar For eye if bree ig? 
ux, chinchilla, and Astrachar to Gny CMmer rancy 6 . ; 

ire t lin tl lark t ri 

Short cloth jackets, ible ulsters cut off below t { k is « a A whit 

bi ps, leaving a short, separate skirt These may be plain |} st never 8 l s In the 

re 1 ntleman'’s coat b red with velvet, plush, fur, braid brighter hos ag m t som n 

0 or soutache ¢ wroidery The braid used for coats is wid 1 iursint clocking or r fi es 

he 1 heavy, arranged in loops, rings, and wheels instead of tl with the black satin s.ipper n black silk 
ld-time running patterns ry is all very long old-fashioned 

Whole costumes of cloth made up with short or | 1 around the leg, it should be worn above the knee. But 

ng wkets, scant overskirts, and plain or pleated skirts, either with | the best and perhaps tl mly good way in which to support 

ih r without the addition of braided trimmings; or still more | the stockings is to attach them to suspenders hanging from the 

o plainly by tailors in severe, untrimmed, masculine styles, wyist 

: 
he A showy wrap is made up in dolman style of an India Gloves are still long, stili vellow or brown, still wrink*‘ed 
shawl so arranged that the centre of the pattern comes in the Pabout the wrist. They aré now, however, often coarse and 
middle of the back and the border forms the trimming heavily stitched, more masculi in appearance than ladies 
; 
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would It is safe to predict that this capr Velwet hats are h thout strings 
wills N neatly fitting, plain kid glove velvet laid in puffs } are also bord 
ire always in good Cast with puffed velvet l ximply i} 
rn pulled well up 01 the dress ng ostrich plume | ims aud sty 
w made ** skin tight and unfini whs 
é frill or euff—so this is no hard 1 English walking-hats aro st “¢ to whom t} 
re worn 80 tight that it hi b ming—but hats and | 
hem on—so are t | ure set well back uy y the flufly fi 
ned down to t Wrist is hall 
; The hair is fa ry low on the n 
short and generally 
et is froquently placed taid both or very hi h on tl h L andt ungest | 
. ir it simply coiled I 1 ever wear her |} 
ibecomi ly, no matt Ll) styles, | 
Hats and bonnets are both large and ull, both ga rsimple, however i ng or curling t 
and | made of such diverse materials i ia front hair or pulling d bat ! ishort, ban ' 
vuriet it ia very hard to be unfashiopal for no matter how oft that bar are no lon 
choi Never had a lady s od pI fash fact destined to h 
tom et out of all odds and ends, at the f theirown perhay ‘ 
perha sor dollars Sometimes the bach two loose 1} 
Sor t fantastic, irre lar turban lightly twisted b it ri BILV 
toget tes, over no foundation to spea t. Nearly ey 8 ASS m 
held n pins, r bette ‘ to her own tres 7 l I 
m must elabo creation . f silver, gilt, jet, or I general, very 
mill ry, and that neatr 
In wn of a hat or bonnet is made of a | For mourning elaborate trimming 
of ve woidery, unlike the rest of it The * widow's ruc Her bonnet is now] 
th ssed ribbons of the san ‘ fa I ist black crape, covered ¥ veil U ndreased bla 
ing « wers, or anything th rj i gloves, 
Freq s made of the same mat : 
with 1 1ing than a jet, pea y rg Muffs are of all s rials tar 
ment muff is, of course, aly thera lon " 
r coat-trimmin but make her 
Flowers favor with feathers as garniture for wir net, 80 she may het kSvelvet, f 
ter b ‘ f pink roses a l | ire used nerally tw and further d 
nsu fancy bonnets, int 1 1 eV I Iwith fur tass f sat te 
for] nt i n 
I always sma with ‘ t st . rhe novel style is t a la at y t 
Bor usually hav wi f cloth, et with a pl hand rl 1 
brig h as shell-pink N shape is als funtast tw 
ever t arlet matter wh ert ke it or not 


Dates 


Another Move Forward. 








rent lit athiy It believes 
- é tru t pur " usef taking tha 
do in the way of giving the Tlome M 
1 no i nd” sense It v 
‘ interest and a higher value is set f 
ek to lead throug! \ 3 through lab 
dl prospectus, to which we part 
. 1mon servic and f n nd « t 
It st we propose to take another f 
. it is innocent in itsell recreation amit 
and » ugazine closely up to the needs i 
nent, a ministry of 
ana cu rican households 
To those who kr h familiarity w 
W who desire to have in tl homes @ | 1 
. ts pages we ! | t interesting charactor 
ca each member to become w } 
. f its contents, To t t familiar with its pa 
hay itas a safe magazine Noth 
and into whose ha ha we can only sy 
mit h false views of life or to depray 
that it is a fair san istrations and literary con 
nat nd in its pages 
tents, of what all the 1 ming year will be 
i? the Home MaGazine is to teach the gospel of . 
usef sll the common duties and » al relat 
monies Mothers and Daughters. 
me to draw closer the bonds of a mmot Don 
fo nerous sympathies, to give to the Divine Law TE find the fol ir daily papers credited 
A 1en should do to you do ve « nsotot to the Cent We give it a 
, 1 ’ j Not " ( + leas and ad 
t principle in the heart instead ng = . n and adn 
to daughters, wh vill bring light to many a 
it in the memory . , 
mother’s shadowed ind comfort to manya «ad 
‘ t 0 o accomplish, not by dull dida 
\ 1 it seeks to a my : y lida und weary moth ters are not, as at 
t n but the ch a nstant n f ' lerate enougl They have been 
1 feclings of i rea 4 to hart V t the subjects of 1 that they accept it as t 
and nob , N due and without t The picture given | 
a so true to lif ! ath that it cannot fail tos 
r an read its pa f t witl 
the heart of « t t 3, negiectful, and in 
ut and more intoa feeling of good will to the , 
siderate 
n to dily increasing desire t t h ‘ 
b etondily a. : A father, tall laughter, said I want 
aris of heart and mind into a lif f usef 901 to speak to you It may be that you ha 
nly life t! } noticed a careworn | wo lately. Of course, it has 
v the o ite that ev t es slactior ’ . 
uly : : * | not been brought t tof yours, still, it is your dut 
and er ppiness to chase it away ly to get up to-morrow morning 
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NOTES A 


and get breakfast, and when your mother comes and begins to 
express her surprise go right up to her and kiss her on the 





ND COMMENTS. 





‘*‘Dr. Muller, in a recent review, 


| his experiments on the color sense of bees, but Sir John La 


had courteously criticised 


ib 


mouth You can’t imagine how it will brighten her dear face | bock pointed out that he had anticipated the objection 6u 

Besides, you owe her a kiss or two, Away back, when you | gested by Dr, MQller and had guarded against the supposed 
were a little girl, she kissed you when no one else was tempted | source of error. The difference was, muoreover, pot one ot 
by your fever-tainted breath and ewollen face, You were not principle, nor does Dr. Muller question the main conclusions 
us attractive then as you are how, And through those years of | arrived at, or doubt the preference of bees for blue, which, 


iildish sunshins and shadows she w 
by the magic of a mother's kiss, the little, dirty, 


rouch o.d world, 


have all been on interest these long, long years 
she is not s» pretty and Kissable as you are 


sot w 


pillow, 

Urs 
hud dune your sha 
trast would not be 
than yours, far more ; 


s0 marked. Her face has more wrinkl 
and yet ifou were sick thut face woul 


appear more 9 beautiful than an angel's, as it hovered over you 


watching every opportunity to minister to your comfort, an 
every one of those wrinkles would seem to be bright wavelet 
of sunshine chasing each other over the dear face. 
leave you one of these days, These burdens, 
her shoulders, will break her down. Those rough 


upon her lifeless breast. Those 
your first baby kiss will be forever closed 
eyes will have opened in eternity 
your mother; but it will be too late. 


and those sad, 


Farmers’ Wives. 


drud 
Their 


inand dreary life of gery 


A 


wives are subjected 


care of his sheep and oxen and horses than of her whom he 


had promised to love and care for with a husband's tenderness 


Itisashame to manhood that this is the rule rather than the 


h is take the article 


ndered : 


owing, wh n from 


vad and px 


Let the f 
carefully r 


exception, 


referred to, be 


** The farmer works from sun till sun; the farmer's wife fre 
quently till farinto the night. Who can compute her dreary 

id incessant toil, under all 6 f deprivations? It is a toil 
») excessive as tu shrivel the charms of womanhood, exhaust 
the nervous system, bow and stiffen the frame, weaken th 
xprings of life, and leave its harsh traces upon every faculty 
ind organ, Yet she is the wife of him whose calling is first, 
luost D ssary, and 60 must honorable, of all avocations 


rts « 





** The statistics of the chief lunatic asylums of this country | 


show that from farmers’ wives are found the largest percentage 
{ those whose light of reason has been quench4 in terribi« 
nd hopeless darkness. Constant fatigue, monotony, want of 
society, with its social stimulus and interchange of thought 
the b pele ssness of any change of routine, prove too much to 
ire, and the poor, tired brain reels with thoughts of a cheer 
48 pas st and hopeless future. The horses and oxen plowing in 
their master’s fie'd have before them the panorama of nature 
they breathe the free winds of heaven; but her outlook is nar 
rowed to the four walls of her house, which in time bec« 
prison of torture 
**A leading agricultural paper of this country, situated cen 
trally, and having opportunity of speaking for all sections, pub- 
lished these editorial remarks only two months ago: 
** The fact is, and has been for a long time, that the farmer's 





Imes a 





wife is expe to do the work of three or four women, with 
very imperfect facilities often for doing the work of one, She 
must be cook and provide thre ¢ hearty meals each day. She is | 
laundry maid, dairy maid, kitchen girl, mother, wife, nurse, 


sOLUMSt eR ; she raises pigs, calves, and poultry, and in a pinch 
helps in the field, Her husband in his work will nave ae 
reapers, all the modern machinery—what hasshe? Just her 
two hands, and in n'ne cases out of ten her kitchen is ill 
wranged, and she must draw water, bring in wood, and do 
‘ verything ata disadvantace Who ever knew a farmer's wift 
to sit down in the middle of the day and rest an hour? Yet 
every hired man ¢ } 2 


»wers 





laims this as his right.’ 


The Senses of Bees, 
T a meeting of the Linnean Society, held November 2d, 
i! Sir John Lubbock read ount of some of his obser- 
= vations on the habits of insects, made during the past 


an acc 
year. He has two queen ants which have lived with him since 
1°74 and which are the 
Last summer they laid eqs as usual. 
abstract of his interesting experiments and remarks on the 


fore no less than eight years old. 





Wo copy from Nature an 


senses of bees: 


was always ready to cure, 
chubby hands 
whenever they were injured in those first skirmishes with the 
And then the midnight kiss with which she 
routed go many bad dreams, as she leaned above your restless | close to a window, 
1 o Of | 
but if you 
wk during the last ten years the con- 
| bees 


She will 
if not lifted from 
hard hands | 
that have done so many necessary things for you will be crossed 
neglected lips that gave you 
tires 
and then you will appreciate 


WRITER in Our Continent gives a ead picture of the shut 
to which many farmers 
lot is often little better than 
that of slavery toan unsympathizing master who takes better 


| ‘sir John a.so recorded some further experiments with 
| reference to the power of hearing. Some bees were trained 
come to honey which was placed on a musical box on the lay 
The musical box was kept going for s« 
eral hours a day for a fortnight. It was then brou 
| the hot 


however, did not find the honey, though when it w 


s | and have been ever since the time of Aristotle, 
influenced by clanging kettles, etc 
now disp wed to doubt whether the noise has really any ef 


but Sir John suggests that even if it has, with reference 





wh 

| hear are not the loud, low sor 
the verge of or beyond our range of hearing. 

‘As regards the industry of wasps, he timed a bee and 

| Wasp, for ea 

| found that the wasp be 


1 








an earlier in the morning (at 4a. m 





indeed, is strongly indicated by his own observations on flowers 


a 
t 
vn 


ght int 
ise and placed out of sight, but at the open window and 
only about seven yards from where it had been before. Thx 


‘ 


1 | once shown them they came to it readily enough. Other e» 
periments with a microphone were without results, 
d| ‘Every one knows that bees when swarming are popular! 





supposed to be 
kx peric need apiarists are 


te 
ch he expresses po opinion, it is possible that what the ber 
inds, but the higher overtones at 


a 


h of which he provided a store of honey, and hy 


and worked on later in the day. He did not, however, quote this 
| as proving greater industry on the part of the wasp, as it might 
| be that they are less sensitive to cold. Moreover, though the 


bee's proboscis is admirably adapted to extract honey fror 
tubular flowers, when the he-.cy is exposed as in this cage, th 
wasp appears able to swallow it more rapidly 


ht in the ev 
id sixte 


any rest or intermission till a quarter to eig 
during which time she paid Sir John one hundred a 
Visits 


sachin itiasinaieae 


Anecdote of Darwin. 


Animals com 


This particula: 
wasp began work at fourin the morning, and went on without 
ning, 


i 


Dn 





CORRESPONDENT of Our - Dub municates 
| } the following anecdote of the late Mr. Darwin 
| + ‘*The writer, who had the rare pleasure of knowing 
Mr. Darwin, cou!d relate many anecdotes showing his great 
kindness and tenderness of the feelings of all dumb things 
Iie had a dog who was very destructive, tearing up anythi 
he « id get h < One day when he was destroying so 
lants in the garden, Mrs. Darwin said, ‘ Really, Charles, you 


| must go out and W hip that dog; sce what heisdoing!’ ‘0 


I suppose I must,’ he replied, and he went out with a litt 
switch which he brandished about the dog, touching it } 


“re so lichtly that the animal ran about in glee, seemir 

to think him in fun. When Mr. Darwin went in his wife aaid 
Why, Charles, that won't do any good!’ ‘Oh! I he ype it will, 

answered he, ‘for | am afraid I hurt the poor fellow, 


and the 





| Publishers’ - Deyunrtment 


| 

| BUYING HAIR. 

| The followin Philadelphia Times, October 
lith, will amuse our readers 

} : 

| Tie Woman wirn THE WAVES 

gone into the Continental Hotel yesterday between an early 

| hour in the morning and a late one in the afternoon would 
have seen an almost continuous procession of women moving 

n the direction of the small parlor nearest the ladies’ er 
j and a large room contiguous to it, where there was a sma'l 
| woman in black, with a very wavy head of hair, who was hold 


r, clipped from the 


Any one who would have 


itrance 








ing what she termed a ‘reception.’ The explanation lay in 
| the fuct that an advertisement had appeared in a morning news- 
pape ras follows: 

‘Mrs ©, Thompson, with her celebrated waves for the 
hair; also, a new novelty called whims, the prettiest thing ev 
seen for young ladies. Mrs will be at the Continental 
Hotel, October 10th, for a few days only.’ 

“ There was such a rush that as they went into the room, one 
at a time, the parlor was frequently crowded, and there were 


some amusing Meetings 

**Tiow glad I am to see you,’ said a woman with a mascu- 
line forehead, over which straggled a crop of reddish brown 
hair, inclined to be kinky, as she greeted in the most affection- 
ate manner another woman with hair as dark and stubborn as 
an Indian's. ‘I came just out of curiosity, you know, just to 
get some hints, because I mean to do my own hair up myeelf. 
| I wouldn't have any one else’s hair on my head for tho world.’ 
“*Nor 1? said woman No. 2, ‘To be frank with you, I 
| came tu see if 1 could find sc_sething to suit an aged maiden 
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lady of my a who is beginning to lose her hair In 
front 
“scarcely a 


self, but th 


uld be found who wanted hair for her 
weted a long time with the woman 





with the rema wavy hair. In a large room, on the tops 
of bureaux, t 1irs, and scattered over the bed, were 
boxes filled h the * waves.’ with here and there a 
box of ‘ whin representing a value of several thou 
sund dollars 

* These are t Way said the little woman, taking up a 
frontispiece f al hair, deftly selected as being several 


idedly aged gray hair of her customer 
tand extends back the length of your 
ins the natural hair it can’t be seen 
n set far back on the head, as is the 
The waves are just the thing for 
husband—if you have a husband 


shades dark 
‘You see, t} 
hand, so t) 
and the bor wh 
style, will I y “ 
the bonnet y wi 
couldn't tel 

woman went out another woman 
another, and so on to the end of the 
npson reaped a golden harvest and the 


entered, an 
chapter M 
poor husbaz the less said about them the better 


SICK HEADACHE. 


ments hardest to bear and hardest to 





Among t 


cure may | Siek Headache,” from which so many 


suffer periox 6. Itis very rare that even temporary 
relief, muc! anent cure, is ever found under eithe 


Allopathi In the administrati 


uthic treatment 


of Compour he force and continuity of this disease 
has been | y every case, and where the Treatment 
has been « a sufficient time a radical cure has Le 

mude, Ar sof cases will be found many instances 


in which f has been obtained, and the power of 





the disease that in subsequent attacks the pain has 
been less time and the periods of continuance 
shortene will also be found r ta of ! 
cures in ca t torture has run through ten twenty 
years 

From a wn of the action of Compound Oxyger 


and from t eady obtained, we are 


will perm nearly every case of 6 
headache ts will faithfully use the 
directed 
break up 


ts use for a sufficient leng 





ditions and establish new and 


forces in ntres 

Tt hay ws in all other diseases of lor ta n 
that pat any new treatment look for immediat 
results, a are not seen become discouraged; not 
flecting t which has held possession and been 
trenchir ff years can rarely, if ever, be disl edin 
a ringl tif his power can be weakened from y 
to day u w array of forces, and by new modes of 
fare, victory nN ed, though it may take weeks, months, or 
even lor ge and finally defeat the enemy 

In a re h came under treatment f 
report of } tr f has been made, It comes from a I 
tleman at W Ridge, Pa. He says: 

‘Tha for ten months with a blind, nervous } 
ache, ne » days without it I tried different kinds 
of teas s i for headache. Then I usedalcohol wit 
different k f roots, and also the best of whisky with roots 
in it, ar » good, My head only got worse At 
first it v nee, and IT would get very cold; als at 
the same face would become red and burnin At t 
it turned t sick headache Iwas subject to sick h 

I saw your Compound Oxygen recor 


aches wl 
mended 
Sunday I} 


I commenced inhaling on Wednesday. On 
y severe spell of nervoussick headache 





numb. I the Compound Oxygen for three weeks, an 
hare not ‘ l che since. Ithas been nearly a month 
since I st git. I feel very grateful to you forse i 
a med Also for another painful condition I feel 
that thr ur Treatment has cured me I have often 
hadtot Not a pain any more.” 

ee I & Palen’s advertisement on fourth page of 
cover 

“Br I NCHIAL Trocnrs are excellent for the relief of 
Haars Throat, They are exceedingly effective 
Christian London, England 

aes wish a change of address must give notice as 
early os after receipt of a number, and in all cases 
before the tenth e succeeding month, as no chang ddress 
can be» » the tenth and tiventieth of any month, 


PURCHASING AND SUPPLY DEPARTMENT. 


We have established a Purchasing and Sup- 
ply Department in « n with our Maya 
gine, through which any one re ig al a@ distance 
from the city may secure the # 8 of a person of 
experience, good taste, and j ent in the selection 
and forwarding by mail or express any 
that may be ladies? aud 
children’s wearing apparel, goods for 
household use and decoration (as fur- 
niture, carpets, and upholstery, china, 


articles 


desired, such as 


| glass, and silver ware, pianos, parlor 


organs, scientific instruments, etc., etc.), 
art materials, whether for painting, 
drawing, or fancy needlework, etc., etc. 


Stamped patterns and dé s for needlewo k and 
various siyle 8 of embr yt be selected and fo 
warded The lady in ¢ é of our ** Art at 
Home’’ Departme at will alk inquiries in 


regard to style or cost of lL for any desired 
3 and approp Mate 


needlework ar¢ 


article. In casea where the m 


designs for ornamental 


wanted, she will, if the matt left to her taste and 
expr ‘tence, select both the d i material. 

Five per cent. will be « ed on the price 
of g vod 8. Where the a chased is below 
five dollars, twenty-five cents % be the commission on 


each transaction, 

Thus, ata comparatively trifling charge, persons at 
a distance fromthe city can secure the services 
of an experienced and reliable person, 
of good taste and judgment, in the selection 


Lo purchase, getting 


of any articles they n 
in the market which 


if here and shop- 


through this person an advan 
they would hardly be able to ¢ 
ping for themselves. 

In the selection of musical instruments, 
such as pianos, organs, « we have obtained 
the services of one of the most experienced, 
skilled, and reliable musicians in our 
city, who will give pers attention to the selection 


of any instrument desire His address will be giren 
to purchasers, 30 that they ¢ orrespond with him 
direct and get all needed tion in regard t 
the best instruments, p s, ef This will afford an 
advantage in the selection of pianos and other musical 


instruments not readily obt l, and not only secure 


for purchasers the best of the best makers, but 
at the lowest prices at which t in be furnished, 
All inquiries from th desire to make pur- 
chases will be prompt yj ar 


All orders must be «a vunied by the amount of 


bill, including charge 
Goods forwarded by ea yr mail at the pur- 
chaser’s risk. 


Address T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 
227 S. Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WATER -FROOP GARMENTS, 


5 GRAND MEDALS: | 


Exvosition Universelle, Paris, 1878, 
Centennial Exhibition, Phila. 1876, 








Nirs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES.’ 


Tho remarkable anccess of 
thie cusrming a:inle of adorn 
Mert, ia ¢ve to the CONWET.. 
% TENCE, COMFORT ari DL. 
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The Public are cautioned against RCE riventoeverv weann An a@!- 

WORTHLESS IMITATIONS of have Teel apie pt he op 
E + ec lee rilouw ence da 

our Water proof Garments that are r—or to . ore Who wih to LOOK 

puton the Market in a manner to wor WO—v hove forcheacs aro Mib—ar 4 
deceive The GENUINE QUALITY, ij aeeh rwi.lnot rer sine ; mea 
which has st« he test of every of matnr tens! he'rthey conve g tout of war 
. od the test of ever: One GRAND FEATURE they bere ns 


climateand are manufacturcd by a SECRET PROCESS 
KNOWN ONLY TOOURSELV8#s, have ourfull firm-name EEN in ALL Tes Et waves at 
on the loop of each garment, or other evidence that while the doing away with cin : 
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. THE 
A | 56S Washington St.. Boston. Send for Ilustrated Cat- 
pei eac »\ STANDARD | alogue, Goods sent C. 0, D., ‘sath seteiene ofa xamination, 
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WARRANT kp a OF THE 
WORLD! lverythingin Dry Goods, 
MAII | sfund of money if not sati-faetory. C 
re y ati ory. ata- 
BY 1 | logue, wi - details, mailed on application. 
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T. DE WITT TALMAGE, Editor. 


SPECIAL ANNOU NCEMENT. 


At the beginning of 1883 the SUNDAY MAGAZINE will ente ron a new series, with the dist 


inet ve purpose of 
providing such a variety of reading matter of the hi erary merit (entertaining, chaste, 


id instri IcCliVe) us 






snall commend it to Christian pare its and those eng | in the instruction of the young. We pr se to pro 

the healt hiest, yet most sparkling literature, for young and old. In proofof this we wish it distinctly understood 
that Dr SALIEAOw se the Fer ul editor sand intends to put his best work int >it. Writersof the greatest acknowledced 
excellence will contribut ag ages, and THE ILLUSTRATIONS Will be of a higher grade than any thet have hit! 
erto appeared in the Mag > The « hiet Clergymen, Lawyers, College Presidents, and Literary Men and Wome 


will write for us. 
Among other unique attractions we shall have the fol lowing ti welve questions answere a by the leaders of cach 
denomination: Whatis Methodism? What is Episcopalia What 18 Presbyterianism? Whatis the! t 





Church? What is the Chur n ofthe Dise iples? What is ¢ nate gationalism ? What is 1... but h Reformed Chur 
What is Lutheranism? Whatis Moravianism? What is the Ketormed Episcopal «hi ? What isSwedenborg 
Hall, D. 1., 


ism? Whetis Roman Catholicism? Rev. Moses D. Hodge, D. D., Richmond, Va. ; i Charies H. 

Brooklyn, N. % ag Sg gti Dp. D., Vhiladelphia, Pa.; Rev Tsaac Errett. D D., Cir q 

Daniel Curry. N. Y.; Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, D., N. Y.; Rey. F. C. Ewer, D. D., N. Y 

Cheney, Chic * gO, Tile A. 1 others, will answe Eineabeteane stions. 

The Price of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE is 83 per Year, Postage Free. Four Copies will be sent 
for $9; Six Copies for $12, 


LIBERAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 


Spreimen Copy toany Address for 10 cer ts. Remit by Money Order or Registered Letter to 


FRANK LESLIE’S SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 53-55-57 Park Place, N, Y. 





Ohio; Rev 
hop Charles E, 
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HAS BEEN PROVED 
The SUREST CURE for 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does a lame back or a disordered urine indi. 
cate that you area victim? TIUN DO NOT 
ISSITATS; x KIDNEY-WORT at once, 
(drug r umend it) and it will speedily 
over. t lisease cnd restore healthy action. 


It Is a SURE CURE for all 


DISEASES of the LIVER. 


It has ¢ fic action on this most important 
org an, ig it to throw off torpidity and in- 
tion, st 1g the healthy secretion of the 

Bi le, and by keeping the bowels in free condi- 


tion, effecting its regular discharze. 


asad a ‘ a ria If youare suffering from 
® malaria, have the chills, 
are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney- 
Wort willsurely relieve and quickly cure. 
In the Spring, to cleanse the System, every 
one should take a th< rough course of it 


Ladies For o complaints peculiarto 
® yoursex, such as pain and 
weaknesses, KIDNEY-WORT is unsurpassed, 
as it w ill act promptly and safely. 
3 Incontinence, retention of urine, 
ust or ropy deposits, and dull dragging 
pains, al weedily yield to its curative power. 
{writ Acts at the same time on the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS..4}) For Constipation, 
Piles, or Rheumatism it is a permanent cure. 


ta BY DRUCCISTS. Price $1. 
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A "VALUABLE OFT to Every Reader 
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, Read Freey 


MAN 


new customers for an ore "le needed if 
every r'en years ofage. 8 ing t tha’ v 

a } f covery purchaser 1 or er to Be rt 
there ers at once, we shall make {Cy OoCcO 
VALUABLE IFT as follows : To any one who w 1 
send ‘ ‘ oy) 



























and address of & permanont residents of 
thelr ‘ and 75 cents to pay the cost of pepnes 
andt wo will send to any partofthe Unitec 
States r epald, the RL UGANT WRITING 
DESK 1 ecut, ABSOLUTELY FREE 
T at ‘ ATEST OFFER ever made BY A RE 
sro} M. Ovor$3 worth of useful a ttcies lor 
i i) I ntnins18 sheets oftinted n 
and t atch—just the thing fc rp 
1 nee; pet of pertume at bi 
1 ‘ ant Silver Combination Pen and Pe i 
hi in ent legant Japanese Autho 
gra A with Silk Cord and Jae ‘ ng 
for Quadlibitical Album mntainir 1 
t ires and forty fac mile For ro 
‘ fer into scrap books F< beautiful 
| ation water colors. with apr pria i 
t sf hday, Christmas and New Year's G 
F ‘ & feo handere 0} rumo Cards 
i aph Pictures ofT rds in bright 
£ ' Blue Fye-Glasses, in care for esha 
t f sof the fame us LUSTRO f r clear r 
t Ono package ot « English Goid 
Dyed y bost quality, One Ivory handle t 
and one Frances and I trel’s World 
J tion Calendar Almanac a Dec!ination 
T F Desk containg the articles above mentior 
ca resented or monev refurded. The w ? 
D worth $1. and w please every one wt 
I nN hal) only send m 3 15 te atown 
or rtoits sise. “Piret come First served.’* 
M t ened t those who neglec to send the 
hn resses as requt red Ne Write the 
nar plainiy. P taken 


E. C. RI DEOUT & CO-10 Barclay St. N.Y. 


50 \ ‘ romo, Motto. Roses. ete new stvle car 
nan n, 10c, G. A. SPRING, New Haven, Ct. 
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| BEAUTY & . FRAGRANCE i 


{Ot —0 





o: EN wee 0: —:0! 


ARE COMMUNICATED 0 THE ‘MOUTH BY 


SOZODONT, | . 








which renders the teeth wire, the gums rosy - 
and the breath swerr. It thoroughly removes 
tartar from the tecth and prevents decay. , tt 
a BY DERUGGISTS Pa 
> ure! 
for Soldiers, Widows, Parents tags 
ren. Any disease, 
Sz r injury entitles. Mil- 50 
opriated and work io 
bay yrce doubled. wie a rk wanes apt ce | « 
$10. Apply now ows," now entitled du ring S: 


widowhood Coates € INCREASE ases BOUNTY 
¢ 


and Back Pay and Dischar, ersentitied to 
all dues under new laws for Inven- 
tors. Land Warrants procured, 
or 


bought and sold. The -WORLD & | SOLDIER.” (weekly 









aper) Sample copy fre ull instructions, ol 
lanks « bounty table. WN. Ww. FITZCERALD & cOo.. on 
Pension, Patent & Land Att'ys, Washington, D. C. tor 
an 
In Elega nt Script Type tot 
ont al and 
designs of * | 1 
lished, 100, 15 Ss Age 
WwW German emboe I 
gilt edge cards wit aT rners, 1 50: ] 
large sample albur t est styles order 
of imported and satir ated pre- 
mium list and private ¢t . I rreatest In- 
ducements ever belore Y The most use'ul pre 
miume! Allorders f els Sue | Patis‘action =a 
warranted. Blank ca “ e ( » Ka specialty, 
Gordon Printing Co., Ne thford, Gona, 


OPIUM HABIT | & 


Cured Painlessly. 
The Medicine sold for Imargin abore the cost of 
compounding. All case eated by special prescription 
For full particulars, address the Discoverer, 


DR. S. B. COLLINS, oa 


La Porte, Ind. 


) Elegant Chromos i I n faney case, 10c,; 3 
pe ks and handsome Present, 80c. Vann & Co., 


air even, Ch 
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GREAT OFFER BY A RELIABLE HOUSE ! 


SPLENDID PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR THE PRICE OF ONE, AND Se VALUABLE 
— FREE i. a omg eres dott 


page, 64-column paper, while the otber has eight large Pp. aces 
columns. Tus Fimgstps at Home is a |; : 

iilust d paper devoved to Literature of the bet 
and contains Serial aud Short Stories by the best 
Poens, sear tives ef Travel and Adventure, Bi 
Sketches, tand Hamer,e:c. Tue Rumat Home 
is devou ‘hay Agricul ture, Horticulture, Household Econ 
Laties’ Var v Reading for the Young, the E.xp« 













of umbu nd is likewise finely ilwstrated. These 
two papers aie just what is needed in every family for 
amusement, entertainment and instruction, The recular 
bubsc 1 price of Tug Fixesiog at Hows is $1.00 r 
year, als it tof Tug Rug’ t Homa Jocunat 50 cen 1 t 


wishing to double our already mammoth circulation of 100,- 
000, and introduce our pape*s into new homes, we now 1 > 
the grandest aud most liberal offer that has ever been mad 
by acy reliable publishing house, Our offer ix as foliows: 
Upon receipt of Only One Dollar, we will send both The ’ 
reatdeat Home ond The Rural HomeJournal/c, 
One Vear, and we will also send, Free and post paid, 
Six Valuable and Useful Premiuma, a follows 
1. An Elegant Ladies’ Pearl shell Neek Ince. This 
elegant necklace is composed of many beautiful pear! shells. 
At cach end is a tassel, likewise composed of the she is, and 
me worn the ends are twisted just above the tassels to 
No lady can fail to be proud of this magnificent r 
This handsome ont 8 watch chain is comy i 











lace, and it will lasta lifetime. 2. Gentlemen's Silver Filigree V cat rh h 


of an infinite number of fine silver thrends artistically woven together 2 form the beaurifal patter Two dainty slides add to i's 

beauty, and a handsome tassel is attached in licu of a locket or charm. Handsome Imitution ‘ly ory Extension r eneil, 

A most useful article for lady or gentieman. It is a handsome imitation Pat wy pencil case el immines. pe lend 

comes with the pencil) is projected automatically and returned in the same war. 4. Be vautiful ‘oul ‘ olored Window Tra par. 
n¢ 2 





ency. A beautiful picture ip onl, execated upon tr osparent material and enclosed in a neat frame. It is to be 
the wiudow of a room, where the light shinin ; through, theeffect is very beautiful, and nething can surpass it for adornir 
5. Japanese Lamp Shade. A novel and beautifal lamp shade of Japanese manufaciure, composed of variegated cc 
designa. It is made of clastic material that can be stretched to twice its natural dimen sions and adjusted to any ls », and » « 
in use mar be folded up and put away. 6. An Album of Portrs ulin of © ¢ Ic britte a, containing fine and acc te portraits of 
all the leading Statesmen, Authors, Poets, Editors, Financiers, S Members of Congress, etc., ete., of the present day, printed ‘ 
upon heavy plate paper and neatiy bound ia the form of a haodsomo album. Our illustrations ; veprenas these elegant premiums, 
thouth upon a very small scale. Remember, we send all of tae shove de<cribed premiums, six in number, securely packed in a hond 
some box, by mail post-; & Pinas oe URAL Ho Me Journnat for ove year, wu’ on receiptof only one do 
Oar premiums ar and he arat 

of 








enat 



























this to be the fine e y cannot fail to be delich this 
wonderful bargain now / again hare a chance te obtain so much for so little mone ¢ guarantee tt hall 
receive fully three times the value of | movey sent, and if you are not perfectly sati« sfied that you “h uve received such value, we will 





cheerfully return the amount. We are an old-established, well known and reliable honse, and cannot afford to do otherwise than 
please and satisfy allour patrons, For $5.00 we will send s pies of the two papers for ane vear and six sets of the premiums; 
therefore, by geiting five of your friends to send with rou, ou wi : our own fre 4dress 

. M. LO PTON, ‘Publishe r, No. 27 Park Place, New York City. 


All the leading newspapers of Americ sain the publishing house of F. M. Lupton as thoroughly and entirely reliable. Those 


who fuil to tuke advantage uf the above great offer will miss a chance of a lifetime / 


AKE AND NOT | 
| 
| 














BARN ES’ 
Patent Foot and Steam Power Ma- 
chinery. Complete outfits for Actua 
Work-shop Business. Lathes for W: od 
or Metal. Cireular Saws, Scro]! Saws 
Formers, Mortisers, Tenoners, ctc., et 
Machines on trial if desired De 
seriptive Catalogue and Price List 


ree. 
Ww.F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Roc kford, A 1. 
No. 2097 Main Street 


to sell our Rubber P vinting moe. Sar 
: ples free. TAYLOB BROS. & Co., Cleve ) 








| THAT 

WiLL WIN ANY WATCH WEAR OUT, 

SOLD): Watchmak By Mail,25cts.C er 

FREE. J. 8, BIRCH &CO., 33 Dey St. N. Y. 
cLeCT your Visiting Cards from our Be autiful Sample 
ackage, only 10c., andsee the quality and price before 
oad hasing elsew here. TODD & CO. Clintonville, Ct. | 
New and Very Choice Chromo Cards, name on, 10c. 
Sample Book,25c Crown PrintingCo , Northford, Ct. | 








| 





| Case, 5) Latest Chromo Cards, Beauties, name on, 10c, 
Sample Book, 2e. F, W. AUSTIN, New Haven. Ct 


| 













Club together & send 15 names 
or IS packs of 50 New Imported 


Chreme Cards, (10c, a pack) Tor ®1, ofs. wx: for the famous Stas Sravauen Ba 8 
on Extra Board, Swiss Seencs, Ocean Views, Bird Mot- | OFS. *2 ng like it “Laces . io wt ‘olumn Tine. Paves 
toce, Moas Ione & Landacape Serica, uame thereon, in | Sist ‘Tm lendid Stor ches. Fuems, Wis, Humor, and Fug 
attst style, (all new tupe) Be r Album of choicest Samples | z SEND’ ‘Now Address, Banyan, ‘esena.n, NN. 
tot ake orders with, onl fiend Se. for our reduced prire list | ; m EER A. 
and enta agve o legant ‘Watches, Jewelry, Sllver Plated Wase, | 3 vine White hite Gold Edge Cards, name on, 10 cts. 
Novelies gest cash commissions paid | ; Sample Book, 25 cts. An Elegant New Year or Va 
Agents, ST. ‘Ai : PRINTING © co. Northford, Conn, | entine Card,10 ets. F. M. Shaw & Co., Jersey City, N.J. 
Chromos, Latest Designs no 2 alike, 10e, 13 packs $1. Beautiful Chromo Cards, with name, lic. Send? 
Elegant premiums giv — , Hlustrated list with each names and 39 cts., and we will send a 4th pack fre e 
order. Album of Samples 25c . D Gilbert, Higganum Ct ROYAL CARI D coO., North for: d Ct 


THE AUTOPHONE. 


THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 


AUTOMATIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


EVER OFFERED. 


Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 


Address 


THE AUTOPHONE COMPANY, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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AUNT DINAH.—Look THAR, o1f MAK! BUY THAT SCHENE Fo’ MY CRISMAS, OR YO LOSE Yo'’R HA’R. 
MIND THAT, HONEY 


Pe eieecens | GONSUMPTI i. 













































L mndes apes, Swiss rene hE lorals, Dirds, Wre have @ positive 
. y style « type. Sa e Book an thousands 3 ca worst ki A ‘ana or long 
“y s2 sislesof Cards, aleo standing have b« | } ed, 80 strong is my faith 
Jmported € iriatman aa b irc bday Cards. fend 8e. in its efficacy, that hh nd rwo BOTTLES FRER, to 
atalogue and Premium 4 al and fancy gether with as Al ! ~ i E TREATISE on this disease, to 
= i t tear ange cs mr a Regis any sufferer. Give sand P. O. address. 
ter Letter ZATON, Northford. Conn. \ DR. T. re “BLOOL M, 161 Poari 8t., New York. 
- a — 
THE — ——;0 13 | —0 
i FINEST. | BEST. I 
‘ tol #lo: 10 
CONSULT YOUROWN WILL MAKE MONEY 
INTERESTS AND READ. BY IN A STOCK 
iy a utes 
GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, ARTHUR'S FASHION 
October issue, says: MAGAZINE, October 
issuc, Bays: 
the general rush among “ 
modistes and dreasmakers for a A new vi lyeteen hes, ap 
fine 1 of velveteen, there pea $ season, Which is 
8 . egreat delightexpressed pr ng A gre rat favorite, Itis 
over ® new brand which appears called the Arcadia,’ being a 
in the market for the firat time Manchester production of ex- 
this season, viz,.: The ARCADIA r ling fineness, depth and 
Vereen, It is a Manchester richness of texture, It comes 
; t ofexrvediny finenesa, in all shades—dark wine, ru’, 
Nuesaottexture.and myrtie, green and the new 
songht after fr jackets electric blue. Its pile is soft, 
r trimmed euita, for chfl- close and even, and exp ta 
e'umes and ladies’ din- car ll xcept on the 
eses. Ifa cost is alan an clozest f pect! n, that it is 
) iff #ueecers, an it can not Lyons ve! yet. 
asec’ atthe same price as — 
ands,” For the protection of the 


meumer we stamp every 
In ti Ay. — h and English : 


urkets have super- ARCADI A ' TAIL TRADE SUPPLIED 
ithe use ‘of Silk Velvets. bY 
TEFT, WELLER & C0., 


IOLESALE TRAD? SUPPLIED 
BY THE AGENTS, B26, Z28, S30 
SHA N & CHRISTIE, VE L y ET E 3 | BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
165 CHURCH ST., N. Y. {REGISTERED} And by prominent Dealers 


throughout the country. 
Ve are not obliged te depreciate ether makes te sell cur goods. Thoir surpassing 
excelicnce places them beyond this necessity. 





ee ot La - isis ——— 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
’ 


Breakfast Goce. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengtliening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in bealth. 














Sold by Grocers ¢ everywhere. 


For 1888 is an Elecant Book of 150 Pages, 3 Colored 
Plates of Fiowers and Vegetables, and more than 
1000 Illustrations of the choicest Flowers, Plants and 
_ Vegetables, and Directions for growing. 
enough for the Cénter Table or a Holiday Present. Send 
on your name and Post Office address, with 10 cents, and 
; I will send you a copy, postage paid, 

quarter of ifs cost. It is printed in beth Englivh and 
ts German, If you afterwards order seeds deduct the 10 cts 





a The Prorat Gurpe will tell how to get and grow the m. 
. VICK’S FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 17 
k. covers ; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In German or English. 


E FREE! FREE! FREE!. Inordert 
~iuce other goods and secure future 
pase, we will on receipt of 12 3c, stamps, 
4 the names andaddresses of 12 of your 
ends,send you by return mail an Ele- 
ant Gold Ring, 3 only wil! be sent to one 
address for 600, and 24 names. 


W, SIZER, 7 Warren Street, N. Y, 


BEATTY’S ® & ORGANS 27 stops, $125. Pianos $297.50. Fac- 
running day ana night. Cataloguc 


free. Wires DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


It is handsome 


This is not a 


th Vick’'s Seeds are the Best in the World ! 


5 pages, 6 Colored Plates, 500 Engravings. 


vt CHICKERING 
PIANO 


“1S THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


Refore buying elsewhere, write for New I!lus- 
trated Catalogue and Price List, ‘ust published. 
Mention this Magazine. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS : 
130 FIFTH AVE., N. Y.; 156 TREMONT ST., Boston. 





amd contains a world 


THE LADIES ‘oiisce 


Is published every month, 
ful information to help 
with their flowering and 
plants, both in the house and in the garden 
ber contains thirty-twe 
ful colored plate of 


of use- 


Each num- 
mages of reading matter, a beauti- 

and many iillus- 
trations, Questions FLOWERS asked by ‘su bseri- 
bers are carefully answered. Our Young People’s De- 
partment is very entertaining. The best methods of 
raising and fruits are being con- 
stantly VEGETABLES discussed. Only $1.25 a 
year; clubs of five,%.00. Subscribe and learn to succeed. 


For 50 cents in paper 


JAMES VICK. Rochester, N. Y. 
UPER RFLUOUS HAIR. Madame Wambold's 
vy 


Specific permanently re moves Superfiuous Hair with 
out injuring the skin. Send fora circular, 
MADAME WAMBOLD 
34 Sawyer Street. Bosten, Mass 


ar 50 Pretty Chromo Cards, 
name in our new type, 
10c. Six durable Tea Spoons infancy case, 30c., or 10 packs 
cardsand the spoons for $1. Money refunded if not satisfactory 
Agent's beautiful Sample Album, 25c. 

Address Clinton & Cp., North Haven, Gonn- 











THE NAME 


“CASHMERE , 


as applied to Toilet Soaps and Perfumery, 
is Registered and Patented as a Trade- 
Mark by 

COLGATE & CO., NEW YORE, 
and can be used legitimately only by them. 


I" GAat 
1M, oN 
CC) oe 


| CASHMERE 





BOUQUET Purchasers of the Cashmere Bouquet 
TOILET Soap and Handkerchief Extract will secure 
| the genuine only when bearing the name of 


| SOAP. - GOLGATE & CO., 
NHW YORE. 
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